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At the Heart of 


Great Lumber Business 


President Ralph J. Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., has not only one of the 
most unique offices in Chicago, but one possessing distinctive lumber tradition and 
atmosphere. On the white pine wall, to his left, hangs a large painting of his 
father, Edward Hines, who founded the business in 1892; while beside the window 
is a picture of Frederick Weyerhaeuser, who established the Weyerhaeuser 











interests. On pages 24-25 appear other pictures of the new Hines offices. 
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» ANP YOUR FIRM NAME PRINTED / 


ON THE OTHER ENDe 


That's what Fordyce-Crossett offers you to- 
day as a forward step in merchandising 


correctly seasoned Trade and Grade- 
Marked 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Fordyce-Crossett now operates recently perfected double end-trimmers which square-trim 


each piece perfectly smooth. 
stamps your name on one end and ours on the other.. 


In the same continuous operation this wonderful machine 


. and then wax-coats both. 


Just imagine well-groomed flush piles of this splendid stock in your shed, with each piece 


bearing your name, and you'll understand its vastly greater sales appeal . . 


which 


means faster turn-over to you. For details and quotations, address: 


FORDYCE - CROSSETT SALES COMPANY, 


FORDYCE, ARKANSAS 


CROSSETT WATZEK 


GATES 


CROSSETT, ARKANSAS 
INDUSTRIES 
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OLT 


"HOLT" is the name to remember 
when you want well-manufactured, re- 
liably graded and promptly delivered 
items in Northern Woods— 

Extra value and superior quality in 
Hardwood Flooring— 

An unusually wide range of items that 
will please your customers and help 
you build business and profits. 


Let us quote on your needs—and show you 
the advantages of Holt Mixed Car buying. 


HOL LUMBER CO. 


HARDWOOD CO. 
OCONTO, WIS. 


MEMBERS OF: 
National Hardwood Lumber Assn. Northern Hemiocb 
& Hardwood Assn. National Lumber Mfrs. Assn. 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn. 
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FOR MONTHS OF ALL-WEATHER SERVICE USE DUCKINE 
ADVERTISE your materials right at the job. 


printed with easy reading type in brilliant, 
popular finished size is 22”x34”. 


Use Duckine signs 
fast-to-light inks. A 


Check these economical two-color prices: 


50 @ 8334¢ each 100 @ 4534¢ each 


150 @ 33c each 
250 @ 2234¢ each 


500 @ 15l4e each 


Prices on all other sizes upon request. 
from this list: 
Black on solid yellow. 


Select your color scheme 


{. 5. Black on solid light green. 

2. Black on solid red. 6. Black on solid light blue. 

3. Black on solid orange. 7. Red on solid yellow. 

4. Black on solid medium green. 8. Dark blue on solid light blue. 
9. Dark green on solid light green. 


Delivery in about ten days from receipt of your order and copy. 
Send for samples today. Be ready for that building boom. A trial 
order will convince you. Use Duckine signs, furnished only by: 


THE JOHN IGELSTROEM COMPANY, MASSILLON, OHIO 
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American fiunherman 


Pending Legislation Holds Threat to 
Lumber Industry 


HE ATTENTION of the lumber 

industry—and all other industries 

as well—is focused just now upon 
Washington and the effort being made to 
push through Congress at this session 
legislation providing for minimum wages 
and maximum hours of labor. As hear- 
ings on the bills that have been intro- 
duced progress and as congressmen begin 
to get a more clearly defined idea of all 
the implications of the proposed legisla- 
tion, it becomes more certain that if any 
bil of this kind finally is passed it will 
be much more moderate in its provisions 
than the bills now under consideration. 

The average congressman readily 
agrees that a wages-and-hours law may 
he desirable, but as they dig into this 
legislation emanating from some of the 
“master minds” of the Administration, 
legislators find it more far-reaching than 
they had contemplated; that it goes 
deeply into actual regulation of business, 
and there is a feeling that no emergency 
exists that makes the hurried passage of 
this half-baked legislation necessary. 
However, the Administration will not 
hesitate to bring pressure to bear upon 
the law makers and probably some sort 
of wages-and-hours law will be adopted 
before this Congress adjourns. 

That some provisions of this proposed 
law contain dynamite for the lumber in- 
dustry can not be questioned, and it is 
up to the industry to do all in its power 
to prevent the adoption of a law that 
would be calamitous in its effect. The 
average employer in the lumber industry 
realizes that because of the higher living 
costs that have been forced upon the peo- 
ple it is necessary that there be an adjust- 
ment of wages to meet these conditions, 
and a ma‘ority of these employers in rec- 
ognition of this fact already have made 
ad ustments along this line. But with am- 
bitious and unscrupulous labor leaders 
dominating the thought and influencing 
the actions of the Administration in 
Washington it is necessary for the indus- 
try to present a solid front in protecting 
itself from unwise legislation that might 
result in stifling a large part of one of 
the country’s leading industries. 

The fact that meetings are being held 
in various parts of the country for the 
purpose both of arousing lumbermen to 
a realization of the danger that confronts 
them and for the formulation of a plan 
of action should not be interpreted as 
unequivocal objection to legislation that 
will afford needed protection to labor— 
although there will be persons, even in 
high places, who will ascribe sinister mo- 
tives to the lumbermen who participate 
in these meetings. These employers real- 
ize that unwise and half-baked legislation, 
in its final effects, will be just as disas- 


trous to their employees as it will be to 
their business—although radical labor 
leaders and poorly informed proponents 
of the legislation may hoot at that idea. 
Organized labor—and the most vicious 
element in organized labor—is in the 
saddle in Washington. It is cracking the 
whip and men in high places are moving 
at its command. This being true, it be- 
hooves every employer of labor in the 
lumber industry to actively co-operate in 
the effort to work out an effective plan 
of protection—protection for both em- 
ployer and employee. There should be 
no working at cross purposes, no jockey- 
ing for position in order to gain an ad- 
vantage—one concern over another, or 
one section over another section. There 
should be complete unity in this effort 
to guide legislation along proper lines 
and to save a great industry from possible 
disaster. 

Out of this effort to really study the 
situation and develop the facts concern- 
ing wages, hours, working and living 
conditions etc., the lumber industry 
itself will acquire valuable information, a 
knowledge of conditions that should re- 
sult in the voluntary curing of some of 
the ills that may not be generally known 
to exist, and the placing of the industry 
in its labor relations on a_ generally 
higher plane than heretofore. From this 
standpoint, perhaps it is well that the 
industry has been aroused by this threat 
of unwise legislation. If, because of this, 
the industry is welded more closely to- 
gether and acts as a better organized and 
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better co-ordinated whole; if it is, in a 
measure, forced to acquaint itself with the 
real facts concerning existing conditions ; 
if it takes upon itself voluntarily to cor- 
rect some of the bad conditions that exist : 
if it is finally forced into a realization 
that its stability and its well-being de- 
pend upon more intelligent and better 
directed merchandising, then, indeed, this 
threat will have become a real blessing in 
disguise. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is con- 
strained to believe that, despite the am- 
bition for greater political power, despite 
the cracking of the whip by labor-domi- 
nated men in high places, despite the 
threats of reprisals in the patronage field, 
there will still remain in Congress suf- 
ficient wisdom and judgment, sufficient 
desire to protect and not oppress busi- 
ness or the public, to assure the elimina- 
tion from any wages-and-hours legisla- 
tion of objectionable and oppressive fea- 
tures of the bills now under consideration. 
But the industry must be alert, it must 
collect and present the facts to Congress 
and it must act as a co-ordinated unit 
under the direction of leaders in whom 
there is complete confidence. 

Then, this final thought. 

The lumber industry, throughout its 
notable history, has faced problems that 
seemed at the time insurmountable. These 
problems have been solved, the situations 
have been met, the industry has adjusted 
itself and gone on to even greater achieve- 
ments. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN __be- 
lieves. that there remain among lumber- 
men enough of the rugged, pioneer spirit, 
enough wisdom and determination, to 
make it possible for the industry to ad- 
just itself to any reasonable restrictions 
or obligations that may legally be placed 
upon it. 


Canadians Consider Development of 


United States Market 


real menace.” 

No, that is not the statement of 
some disgruntled competitor trying to sell 
another wood. It is an utterance by 
Premier Hepburn, of Ontario, Canada, in 
a speech warning local officials that 
“Southern interests are organizing to fill 
Northern United States pulpwood needs 
with southern pine, while Ontario is re- 
taining matured pulpwood undeveloped 
at an actual loss.” The Premier said 
that experts and department heads will be 
asked to develop a plan of constructive 
reforestation in Ontario. The Premier’s 
plan is to develop a Provincial policy to 
“utilize matured forests in northern On- 
tario in relieving the unemployment sit- 
uation and developing a profitable market 
in the United States for Ontario pulp- 
wood.” This would indicate that at least 


Ts SOUTHERN pine menace is a 





in Ontario, Canadians are beginning to 
worry a bit about the increasing number 
of pulp and paper mills that are being 
bui't in the South. 

It is interesting to note that newspaper 
publishers in the South apparently have 
been somewhat lukewarm in their offers 
of support to proposed Southern mills 
for the production of newsprint until 
within recent months. Now, they are en- 


thusiastic, and groups of them have 
pledged themselves to purchase their 


newsprint supplies from Southern mills, 
because Northern mills producing paper 
from Canadian pulpwood have pushed 
the price of their paper up so high that 
these southern publishers have rebelled. 

According to published figures, it has 
been demonstrated that newsprint can 
be produced in the South, from southern 
pine, and sold at a price that will effect 
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What Do You Think About It? 























ALTHOUGH HERODOTUS is called “the father of history,’ the old Greek 
wasn’t altogether right when he wrote the famous lines carved on the front of the 
New York post office, reflecting the traditional spirit of the United States Postal 
Service: 

“Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of night stays these couriers from 
the swift completion of their appointed rounds.” 

Of course, a historian is not necessarily a prophet, but had Herodotus peered 
far enough into the future he might have added: “Unless John L. Lewis objects.” 


*¢.6 @ 


THE WRITER got a chuckle out of a newspaper clipping that drifted over his 
desk this week. It was from a small-town paper, published in Oklahoma, and told 
of improvements made by the local lumber company, notably addition of a new 
display room, and show windows. Ordinarily, in reporting such improvements, 
a small-town editor waxes lyrical in his printed praise of the enterprise shown by 
the dealer, and the value to the community of the improvements made. Not so this 
particular editor, however. Evidently of a judicial temperament, he surveyed the 
job, then delivered his verdict, as follows; 

“To say the least, what the Blank Lumber Co. has done has made business good 
for the plate glass manufacturers. If the Blank Lumber Co. will rearrange the front 
of its store building by eliminating the single door on the east side, and substituting 
a double door in the center of the front it will meet with the approbation of the 
general public; for as it is now, one almost has to have a search warrant to find the 
entrance to its place of business.” 

Orchids to the Oklahoma editor for pungent and constructive criticism! 

x * * 


Burciars SHOWED bad morals but good judgment when they recently stole 
several hundred dollars’ worth of high-grade paint from an Ohio lumber yard. They 
drove a truck to the rear of the company’s shed, broke in; then carried out and 
loaded the goods, and drove away. The yard manager acted promptly, offering one 
hundred dollars reward for arrest of the culprits, but without result, so far as 
known. The “good judgment” of the thieves lies in the fact that good paint is 
mighty desirable stuff—adding beauty, conserving value, and extending the durabil- 
ity, ot wood and other materials. More and more lumber dealers are handling 
paint, and greater quantities are being made and sold every passing year, still the 


held is almost unlimited. 
* * * x 


App TO THE LONG LIST of descriptive names regarding the modern home 
one which this writer, at least, thinks about the best and most comprehensive of 
them all. It is “The Home Desirable’—coined and used by a nationally known 
company manufacturing plumbing and heating equipment. That name “has every- 
thing.” A house may be “beautiful,” “modern,” “convenient” or almost anything 
else without being really desirable—but it can’t be desirable without embracing 
all the attributes that are emphasized in other descriptive titles. But of course 
merely calling a house “Desirable,” even with a big “D,” doesn't necessarily make 
it so. Let’s have more houses that are really desirable, no matter what we call 
them. That’s the way to advance the good cause—that of more and better homes 
for the people of these United States. 





* * * * 


M OST PEOPLE WOULD have said that it couldn't be done, but without con- 
sulting anybody a Missouri lumber dealer went ahead and did it. Even the World’s 
Greatest Lumber Newspaper was caught napping, and didn’t know about it until 
it was all finished, else one of our bright young men would have been on hand with 
camera and note-book poised for action. What was it the dealer did that was so 
remarkable? Nothing less than building a fine, modern, five-room house, com- 
pletely finished, all ready to live in, in one week’s time—six working days. Who says 
the business of selling lumber and home building materials can’t be dramatized? 
The news story of this feat appears elsewhere in this issue—this editorial comment 
is merely to emphasize the element of showmanship in business ; something that is 
as essential to the merchandising of lumber as of any other commodity. Lumber is 
lumber, and a home is a home; but there is a vast difference between a pile of lum- 
ber and a beautiful house; and between a home built in three months and one built 
in one week. The former is passed unnoticed; but the public flocks to inspect the 
well-publicized house that sprang into being almost overnight. Of course, it’s a 
“stunt,” but a mighty good one, while the novelty lasts. 
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a substantial saving to southern pub- 
lishers. 

In order to assure a permanent supply 
of both pulpwood and saw timber in the 
South, however, it is being realized that 
there must be a general program of tim- 
ber conservation and reforestation, and 
greater interest is being taken in that 
subject by southern lumbermen and tim- 
ber owners than ever before. 





Appears In Behalf of Lumber 
Industry 


Wasuincron, D. C., June 15.—Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, today pre- 
sented to the joint meeting of the House and 
Senate labor committees on the labor standards 
bill a statement on behalf of the lumber and 
timber products industries of the United States. 
His comment was directed to four specific fea- 
tures of the bill, which, if enacted, he said “will 
in our judgment affect the forest products in- 
dustries in a peculiar way or to an extent 
greater than industry generally.” These four 
features were as follows: 

1. The proposed establishment of a class 
of exempt employees. 

2. Industry advisory committees and hear- 
ings of industry. 

3. Foreign competition. 

4. The effect on forest conservation. 


The statement presented by Mr. Compton 
was based on figures taken from the United 
States census reports and on a careful study of 
the possible effects of the proposed legislation 
upon one of the country’s most important in- 
dustries. 


Want to Collect Sales Tax on 
Imports from Other States 


CuHarLotte, N. C., June 14.—Carolinas lum- 
ber dealers are throwing their organized sup- 
port behind a bill that has been presented in 
Congress, authorizing the several States now 
having a sales tax to tax interstate sales on 
the same basis as intrastate sales. 

Dealers, particularly in the border counties 
adjacent to South Carolina, which State has 
no sales tax, are keenly interested in the bill. 
They contend that builders and users of build- 
ing materials frequently place large orders with 
nearby South Carolina dealers, who haul the 
stuff into this section. Avoidance of the 3 
percent sales tax makes quite a saving on 
materials for a house, for instance. 

If the bill in Congress, which was presented 
by Representative Colmer of Mississippi, is 
adopted, North Carolina will have the author- 
ity to impose its sales tax on materials of this 
kind that are brought into the State. 








Farmer's Letter on Merits of 
Fence Wins Prize 


Three hundred and fifty-three farmers in 
forty-seven States shared in prizes scaling from 
$500 down to $5 in a contest conducted by the 
manufacturers of American Fence. A like num- 
ber of dealers received identical prizes. 

Winner of the grand prize with his letter on 
the subject: “What I Like Best About Amer- 
ican Fence” was Frank R. Olmstead, LaGrange, 
Ind. A duplicate award went to the Farver 
Lumber Co., Shipshewana, Ind., the dealer who 
— the contest entry blank to Mr. Olm- 
stead, 

The judges were: Wheeler McMillen, editor 
of The Country Home; J. B. Davidson, profes- 
sor of agricultural engineering at Iowa State 
College, and E. W. Lehmann, professor of agri- 
cultural engineering at University of Illinois. 

















© Lumber Firm's 
| Beauty Treatment 








[Continued from Front Page] 


Ten thousand square feet of remodeled office space 
that will not let one forget that he is in a lumber 
office from the time he enters the reception room 
until he leaves is the achievement of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co. in its new suite of offices at 77 
West Washington Street, Chicago, where the execu- 
tive, wholesale, and credit departments are centered. 
The company occupies the entire twenty-first floor of 
the Chicago Temple Building, a 50 percent greater 
area than in its former location. The expansion was 
necessitated by the growing volume of business which 
the firm is receiving. 

Wood used for the various offices came for the 
most part from the Hines plants, and forms a fairly 
complete display of the woods produced and whole- 
saled by the company. Although pine was applied to 
the walls of several of the offices in the layout, it was 
clear pine instead of the knotty variety which has 
been so popular of late. The reception room was 
finished with Ponderosa pine from the plant at Hines, 
Ore. On one of the walls is grouped the display of 
woods which was shown at conventions of retail lum- 
ber dealers during the past season. 

The office of Thomas D. Heed, chairman of the 
board of directors of the company, is most pleasant. 
Finished in ash which came from the Edward Hines 
plant at Park Falls, Wis., it was given a weathered- 
brown effect that radiates a mellow atmosphere of 
good feeling. The sharp grain of the wood stands 
out clearly to enhance the attractiveness of the room. 
Venetian blinds at the north and east windows and 











Reception room of the downtown quarters of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., where the executive, 
credit, and wholesale departments are located 









the ceiling finished in a rich cream color carry out 
the decorative scheme. 

One of the interesting offices of the new layout is 
that occupied by Ralph J. Hines, president, and it is 
floored and walled with white pine planks of random 
widths which were brought to Chicago from a build- 
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ABOVE—Idaho white pine of random widths was applied 
to the walls in the quarters of Charles Hines, vice pres- 
ident. Note the pleasing contrast achieved by putting 
the wainscoting on diagonally, with a horizontal moulding 
applied at its top and bottom to set it off 


CENTER—A business matter was being attended to by 
H. F. Early, when his picture was taken in his office, fin- 
ished in hard maple from the Park Falls mill. He is in 
charge of the output of that unit in the vast Hines 
organization which is internationally known 


BELOW—The alternating use of shortleaf southern pine 

and Florida red cypress makes a pleasant room for 

J. A. Hanson, shown here, and M. H. Bissell, who are 
in charge of the distribution of these two materials 
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Offices Given 
OF Woods It Sells 


ing in central Ohio erected more than a century ago. 
Given a finish corresponding to its age, the office is 
one of the most unusual in Chicago. Idaho white 
pine was used for the walls of the office of Charles M. 
Hines, vice president. A different note was given 
the wainscoting by applying it diagonally. 

J. G. Badger, secretary, has a hemlock office, the 
material for which is another product of the plant 
at Park Falls. The boards used are seven inches 
wide. Four boards were applied horizontally as 
wainscoting, and form an attractive contrast to the 
vertical upper walls. Birch, also from the Park Falls 


The walls of the reception room are of Ponderosa 

pine, and a pleasing introduction to the beautiful 

suite of offices. Grouped against wall are dis- 
plays shown at retailers’ conventions 


unit, was utilized to advantage in the office of Peter 
McHugh, general sales manager. 

Many of the other offices used by employees who 
handle various departments of the business are fin- 
ished attractively in various woods. The quarters 
of J. G. McCullough and T. J. Rowan, who handle 
sales of the output of the Hines western plant, was 
given a new twist by alternating western cedar strips 
with Ponderosa pine applied horizontally. Not so 
much of a contrast as far as color goes but good 
looking was the alternating use of southern shortleaf 
yellow pine and Florida red cypress in the room 
occupied by M. H. Bissell and J. A. Hanson, in 
charge of the distribution of southern woods for the 
company. A considerable quantity of each of these 
woods is wholesaled by the company to industrial, 
railroad, and retail yard trade, according to Mr. 
Hanson. Hard maple from the Park Falls mill walls 
the office of H. F. Early, who is in charge of the 
output of that plant. 

The general office space, and the rooms for the 
credit and finance departments, are painted. Modern 
and efficient equipment has been installed throughout 
all of the offices with the knowledge that the money 
invested in it yields a good dividend in increased 
efficiency of the staff. 


ABOVE—Rich, dignified beauty greets one upon enter- 
ing the office of Thomas D. Heed, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. This office 
has northern ash finished in a milk chocolate brown that 
emphasizes the lovely grain of the wood to perfection 


CENTER—Peter McHugh, general sales manager of the 

company, is surrounded by birch from the Park Falls, 

Wis., plant of the firm. The soft, feathery grain of the 

wood gives a distinctive charm to this room and shows 
how well birch would look in a home 


BELOW—J. G. Badger, secretary, for his office selected 

hemlock, a wood of which the Hines company sells con- 

siderable quantities, and here we see it in finished state; 
vertical plank upper walls and horizontal wainscoting 
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Possible Effects of Wage-Hour Law 
on Southern Lumber Are Analyzed 


New Or-eans, La., June 4.—Members of the entire south- 
ern lumber industry, comprising representatives of all classes 
of manufacturers of southern pine, hardwoods and cypress from 
all producing States, at a general industry meeting held in New 
Orleans today, discussed in detail the provisions of the Black- 
Connery Labor Standards Act now pending before Congress, 
and their probable effect upon the industry. 

The meeting was called by the Southern Pine Association 
executive committee, the Southern Pine Research Council, 
Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.), and the Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Association. C. C. Sheppard, Clarks, 
La., (Louisiana Central Lumber Co.) chairman of the South- 
ern Pine Research Council and former president of the hard- 
wood organization, presided over the industry meeting, and 
was selected as the industry chairman to coordinate the activi- 
ties of the pine, hardwood and cypress manufacturers in the 
preparation of data needed by the industry in the event this bill 
should be enacted into law. 


president of the Southern Pine Association, presided over ses- 
sions of committees of the Southern pine industry held pre- 
liminary to the general lumber industry meeting, and Fred 
Schatz, Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Helena, Ark., president 
of the Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.), presided at ses- 
sions of the hardwood committees. 

Prior to adjournment of the meeting, H. C. Berckes, secre- 
tary-manager of the Southern Pine Association, announced re- 
ceipt of a telegram telling of the death, in Rock Island, IIl., of 
\V. A. Stibolt, for years an executive of the Natalbany Lumber 
Co., Hammond, La., and prominently identified with lumber 
manufacturing in the South. He also was formerly trade pro- 
motion manager of the Southern Pine Association. Resolutions 
of regret and condolence on the passing of Mr. Stibolt were 
adopted and ordered sent to his widow and family. 

At the close of the meeting, the following statement, concern- 
ing economic factors which must be given consideration in 
connection with the establishment of any wage and hour reg- 





W. T. Neal, of the T. R. Miller Mill Co., Brewton, Ala., 


In establishing minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours applicable to the southern pine 
lumber industry, consideration must be given to 
economic factors and relationships upon which 
the continuance of the industry depends. Un- 
less these are studiously weighed, there would 
be grave danger of industrial dislocations and 
the curtailment of opportunities for employ- 
ment. 


Small Mills and Intrastate Consumption 


The southern pine lumber manufacturing in- 
dustry is highly disintegrated with respect to 
ownership, plant locations and size and types of 
operations. There are perhaps ten thousand 
or more units of production, of which over 90 
percent are small mills. These small mills ac- 
count for nearly 50 percent of the total produc- 
tion of southern pine lumber; the number of 
employees at each plant ranges from 4 to 15, 
averaging about 10. The principal producing 
region extends from Texas to Virginia, with 
a scattering of production in border States like 
Missouri and Maryland. An analysis of ship- 
ments made in 1934 reflects the fact that 26 
percent of all southern pine produced is con- 
sumed within the State of production. In one 
State the intrastate consumption is as low as 
10 percent of the State production, and in 
others it ranges up to 70 percent. 


Industry Is Big Employer of Labor 


The southern lumber industry is one of the 
few remaining American industries which is 
highly dependent upon manual labor in all of 
its manufacturing processes. The cost of labor 
represents over 40 percent of the total manu- 
facturing and selling cost, and normally the 
industry employs in excess of two hundred 
thousand workmen. In most of the States in 
which southern pine lumber is produced, the 
industry leads all others in the employment it 
affords, the aggregate wages paid, taxes paid 
etc. Any regulation which would have the ef- 
fect of crippling this industry, would seriously 
affect employment conditions in the South. 


Competitive Factors Must Be Considered 


Determinations respecting minimum wages 
and maximum hours must rest not alone upon 
living costs, relative efficiency of labor due to 
climatic and other conditions, and the value of 
the service or class of service rendered, but 
upon competitive equations which control the 
ability of the industry to provide employment. 
There is severe competition in the entire east- 
ern half of the United States between southern 
pine lumber and lumber produced in other sec- 


tions of the country, and between all lumber 
and competitive building materials, which must 
be carefully appraised. Under the NRA, these 
factors were given full consideration, for it was 
realized that the purposes of the law would be 
defeated if these competitive relationships were 
disturbed. 


Too High Wages Would Close Mills 


“At certain wage levels,” reported the Com- 
mittee of Industrial Analysis, appointed by the 
President of the United States to study the 
operation of the NRA, “it may be worth the 
employer’s while to displace a particular grade 
of labor by changing his methods of produc- 
tion, and thus the wage may create unemploy- 
ment.”” The southern lumber industry does not 
have this alternative when faced with unrea- 
sonably high wage rates. It can not quickly 
displace manual labor with machinery, because 
of the make-up of the industry and the rela- 
tively short life of most existing operations. 
While it is true that under favorable economic 
conditions a large volume of southern pine 
lumber will continue to be produced in all of 
the years to come, there is a constant shift in 
ownership and location of operations which now 
predominates in the South. As a consequence, 
unreasonably high labor rates can have but one 
effect, and that is to close down the vast ma- 
jority of the mills. 


Shorter Hours Mean Lower Output 


The fixation of maximum hours per week for 
employees in the southern pine industry fixes 
as a practical matter a limitation upon the hours 
the plants may operate. Few sawmills in the 
South are equipped so that they may be oper- 
ated upon a double-shift basis. Particularly is 
this true of the smaller mills which constitute 
over 90 percent of the total number in the 
South and account for approximately one-half 
of the total production. Furthermore, nearly 
all of the larger southern sawmills are located 
in country communities, which are supported 
entirely by the local mill operations. These 
communities have been created by the mills; 
the housing facilities, and all public con- 
veniences and facilities, are in nearly all in- 
stances provided by the mills. These commu- 
nities were built to take care of the normal 
production of such mills under a single-shift 
operation, and to undertake a double-shift op- 
eration would not only require substantial addi- 
tions to the plants, but also the construction 
of additional dwellings and other facilities to 
take care of the increased population. The 
short-life aspect of most of the established mills 


ulation in the southern lumber industry, was made public: 


would make uneconomic the adjustments that 
would be required to provide for double-shift 
operations. 


Southern Living Costs Are Lower 


Cost of living statistics prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Labor are based upon the cost of living 
in towns and cities scattered throughout the 
country, and do not reflect the conditions which 
exist in the country sawmill communities of the 
South, where living costs are much less than 
in southern urban communities or any other 
sections of the country. The southern mills 
are generally located in agricultural communi- 
ties and have available at their doors an abund- 
ance of provisions and supplies produced in 
and around the community. The mill opera- 
tives have available ample room for cultivating 
gardens, raising poultry and hogs, and pro- 
viding themselves with dairy products. Even 
when not produced by the workmen themselves, 
these products are obtainable right in the com- 
munity at much less cost than that borne by 
consumers in towns and cities. 

Another important factor in living costs in 
most cities, is the cost of housing. Usually, 
this is the principal item of the cost of living. 
In the southern lumber industry it is almost 
a negligible factor. Houses provided by south- 
ern sawmills to their workmen are furnished 
either rent free, or with nominal rentals which 
average approximately $2 per week less than 
the amount that would have to be paid for 
similar quarters in other parts of the country. 

Other items of living costs which are neg- 
ligible among southern sawmill workers, and 
which enter into their real wages, are fuel, 
transportation to and from work, water, light 
and power. These services and conveniences 
are usually furnished by the sawmills without 
cost, or when a charge is made, it is very 
nominal. 


Mills Furnish Income to Farmers 


The common labor wage rate of the southern 
sawmill worker always has been higher than 
the wage paid to southern farm labor, and yet 
there is such a relationship between these occu- 
pations that too great a disparity can not 
exist in the wages paid, without serious dis- 
turbances. The southern sawmills are almost 
invariably closely related to the agricultural 
communities surrounding them. The farms are 
usually the source of the labor used in the mills, 
and frequently workmen spend part of their 
time in the mills, and part on the farms. 
There are literally thousands of small mills 
through the South which employ small working 
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Amemcanfiumherman 


Living Costs and Farm Labor Employment, Man- 
Hour Output, Competition From Lower-Cost 
Lumber Producing Regions and From New Ma- 
chine-Produced Materials--Call for Consideration 


forces composed of persons who live on farms 
in the community. If the sawmill wage rate 
is made too high and the mills are forced to 
cease operations, the thousands of people usu- 
ally provided employment by the sawmills must 
either devote all of their time to agricultural 
pursuits or accept Government relief. If all 
of these workmen are absorbed by agriculture, 
the wages paid to southern farm labor will not 
only be further depressed, but the surpluses of 
cotton and other southern crops added to. 


Man-Hour Output Is Lower in South 


In weighing the competitive relationships be- 
tween the different producing regions of the 
lumber industry, consideration must be given 
to the great variance in the conditions affect- 
ing the cost of operdtion in the different sec- 
tions of the country. One of the most impor- 
tant factors in cost is that of labor. This ele- 
ment of cost can not be mathematically uniform. 
Proper consideration must be given to the types 
of persons comprising the rank and file of the 
laborers, to geographical, climatic, and other 
conditions, and to the actual productive capac- 
ity and relative efficiency of the labor. Methods 
of operation are necessarily different. In one 
region, where trees are many times as large as 
in another, where the growth is dense, and an 
acre of land yields from ten to twenty times 
as much timber as in another region. it is im- 
perative that operations be mechanized to a 
greater degree. Processes which in one region 
are performed by machine, must be in other 
regions performed by man power. This is il- 
lustrated by the operating conditions in the 
West Coast lumber producing territory as con- 
trasted with those in the South. In the West, 
labor-saving mechanical devices are utilized 
and less labor is required; in the South, it is 
necessary to use manual labor to a much greater 
extent and to utilize a much greater number of 
man-hours in the manufacturing operations than 
are required in the West for a like production. 
Studies reflect the fact that while the average 
production per man, per hour, in the West is 
60 feet, in the South it is only 30 feet. Obvi- 
ously, if disproportionate wage rates are es- 
tablished in the South, and there should result 
in diversion of business from the South to the 
West, the loss of labor in the South would be 
much greater than the gain in the West. 


New Machine-Products Now Compete 


Competition between lumber and other mate- 
rials must be carefully considered. For a long 
time, brick’and concrete have been competitive 
with lumber in construction projects. Within 
recent years a wide range of other substitute 
materials .has been developed, so that today 
there is hardly any use to which lumber may be 
put that does not have a competitive field with 
other materials. Of late, steel and composition 
hoards made of various materials have become 
available for use in residential construction. 
Various kinds of tile and clay products have 
heen developed to a state of high competition 
with lumber. These newer materials are pri- 
marily the products of machines. They do not 
incur the high ratio of labor cost that is in- 
volved in the manufacture of lumber, nor is 
transportation so important a factor, because 
the plants producing the substitute materials 
have been developed at or near the large con- 
suming centers. If lumber costs are increased 
out of proportion to those of its competitors 
in the building material industry, these other 
materials will quickly displace lumber. Here, 
too, it must be remembered that for every 
additional man afforded employment as a re- 
sult of this increased demand for these other 
materials, several men wiil lose their opportu- 


nity to make a living in the southern lumber 
industry. 


NRA Wage Differential Was Compromise 


On the question of wage differentials, some 
very significant observations were made in the 
report of the Special Committee of Industrial 
Analysis appointed by the President of the 
United States a year ago to study the opera- 
tion of the NRA. This report was sent to 
Congress by the President with the suggestion 
that it be studied and used in the preparation 
of hour and wage legislation. The report rec- 
ognizes the effort that was made under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act to destroy 
economically sound differentials, and at one 
point it states: 

The central issue was the justification of 
wage differentials as between the North and 
the South. Industrial leaders in the South 
argued for a southern wage differential and 
asked for the maintenance of the status quo. 
Wage differentials, they argued, were neces- 
sary to compensate for the disadvantages of 
southern industry, and because the cost of 
living was much lower in the South. Lined 
up against employers in the low wage areas 
who sought to retain their wage advantages 
were labor, civic organizations representing 
women, Negroes, and employers of the high 
wage areas engaged in national competition. 

Labor representatives and industrial com- 
petitors critical of the geographic wage dif- 
ferential based their criticism and the de- 
mand for a uniform minimum on five con- 
tentions: 

(1) That no wage advantages should be 
given to any section; (2) that the worker 
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in each area was entitled to a living wage 
and to all.the peculiar advantages of the 
district; (3) that a southern wage differen- 
tial would perpetuate the bad economic con- 
ditions prevailing in the South; (4) that it 
was not justified, as the southern competi- 
tors possessed many advantages lacked by 
the northern employers; and (5) that dis- 
crimination against the Negro was unjust. 
The degree to which management in high 
wage areas insisted upon approximating a 
uniform national minimum depended upon 
the type of competition from the low-wage 
area. 

The final differential minimum rates agreed 
upon among employers and proposed to NRA 
represented a compromise between the man- 
ufacturing interests in the respective re- 
gions. 


Violent Disruptions Create Unemployment 


Other conclusions of this committee were as 
follows: 


Standards must consider, not only the 
money cost of an adequate standard of liv- 
ing, but ability of industry to pay the wage 
without the necessity of raising prices or of 
raising them unduly; the question of what 
should be done with industries which can not 
pay a living wage, and, further, whether 
wages which industry can afford to pay may 
still be too high, for certain classes of labor, 
to make them worth employing. This prob- 
lem is not confined to the case of the in- 
dividual handicapped worker. At certain 
wage levels, it may be worth the employer's 
while to displace a particular grade of labor 
by changing his methods of production, and 
thus the wage may create unemployment. 
Such adjustments take time, and a long-run 
policy will be more exposed to this contin- 
gency than an experiment as short as was 
the NRA. Similar problems would be raised 
by inequities in wages above the minimum. 
The effect of geographic, population and 
other wage differentials requires constructive 
treatment which will not violently disrupt 
production and employment conditions. There 
is need for greater simplicity and uniformity 
than NRA achieved, combined with flexibility 
and safeguards both for labor and for em- 
ployers who comply with the wage require- 
ments. 


Southeast Aroused to Danger of 
Wage-Hour Law 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 14.—Officials of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
with headquarters here, are co- operating with 
leaders in the Southern Pine Association and 
Southern Hardwood Producers in efforts to 
secure a representative attendance at each of a 
series of meetings, slated in the Southeast and 
Southwest, for the purpose of discussing pro- 
visions of the proposed Black-Connery Bill, re- 
lating to minimum wages and maximum hours 
of work in industry. Action by the Cypress 
organization follow ed a conference here, June 8, 
when association members, with leaders of other 
industries represented, voted unanimously for 
support of the contentions made at an industry- 
conference held in New Orleans, June 4, on call 
of the Southern Pine Association. 

Secretary T. M. True, of the Cypress asso- 
ciation, in a message to members, stated that 
several thousand manufacturers have been in- 
vited to attend a series of State meetings 
“and all members are urged to attend the meet- 
ing most convenient to them, and through their 
local influence and prestige, to arouse as much 
interest and develop as large an attendance as 
possible.” 

H. C. Berckes, as secretary of the Southern 
Pine Industry Committee, emphasized that the 
program for the meetings has been outlined by 
the southern lumber industry as a whole, and 
that “The only way in which any mill operator 
can protect his interests in the situation in which 
we find ourselves today, is through co-operation 
with his fellow manufacturers.” He added that 
“Every producer should realize that it is im- 
perative that he support the program adopted 
by the industry and should let nothing interfere 
with his attendance at his State meeting.” For 


the convenience of manufacturers unable to 
attend meetings in their respective States, a 
complete schedule of the conferences was sup- 
plied, in order that those who found it more 
convenient, might attend meetings in States 
other than those in which they reside. 

The Jacksonville meeting, held as it was 
immediately following the initial industry-con- 
ference in New Orleans, was considered of 
particular importance, and drew a large attend- 
ance. C. R. Macpherson, Palatka, Fla., presi- 
dent of the Cypress association, presided, and 
after briefly explaining the purpose of the ses- 
sion, called upon M. L. Fileishel, Shamrock, 
Fla., who attended the New Orleans meeting, 
to outline the action initiated there. Mr. 
Fleishel fully discussed the Bill and the serious 
effects its enactment would have on all lines of 
industry in the South, particularly in respect 
to the lumber industry. His remarks were sup- 
plemented by J. H. Rush, J. H. Rush Lumber 
Co., Lumber City, Ga., who also attended the 
New Orleans meeting, and was there appointed 
to serve on the Georgia State committee as a 
representative of the hardwood industry. 

After all had been given an opportunity to 
be heard, Mr. Fleishel offered a motion that 
those present express themselves in full sym- 
pathy and accord with the stand taken by the 
Southern Pine Association and others repre- 
sented at the meeting in New Orleans, and 
upon being seconded by John L. Roe, the mo- 
tion was unanimously carried. 

J. B. Adkins, Adkins Manufacturing Co., 
Gainsville, Fla., was requested to serve as the 
cypress industry’ s representative, as well as the 
representative for the crate material industry. 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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Developing Demand By Modern Methods 





The big main shed of the Vandivort Lumber Co.—For identification of the persons shown, see next page 


The Vandivort Lumber Co., located at 
211 East Third Street, Caruthersville, 
Mo., is an aggressive merchandiser of 
lumber and building materials of all kinds. 
It is owned by Glenn Vandivort, and is 
under the active management of Z. W. 
Grooms, who used to be connected with 
the automobile industry and has brought 
into his present connection some of the 


ideas of salesmanship that are so success- 
fully applied in that business. 

When the Vandivort concern takes 
hold of an idea it develops it to the full- 
est extent. That’s what happened when 
Mr. Grooms and his associates decided 
that the National Housing Guild plan 
sponsored by the Johns-Manville Corpo- 
ration would be a big help in its business. 








What Is The 
Caruthersville Housing Guild? 


The Caruthersville Housing Guild is a group of ac- 
credited building artisans whose purpose is to 
simplify the purchase of homes and home im- 
provements and consolidate the guarantee. 


The Caruthersville Housing Guild is a Chapter of 
the National Housing Guild, which is dedicated to 
the proposition that the American People shall 
have the finest homes in the world at the lowest 
cost. 


Its membership embraces qualifying manufactur- 
ers, suppliers, architects, contractors, relators, 
home financing agencies, public utilities and home 
owners. 














If you can’t say “yes” to each of the above listed questions (and few fami- 
lies can), you need the services of The Caruthersville Housing Guild of- 
fers. It may be convenience and appearance, or new mill-work, new flooring 
and wall finishes . . . if space is your requirement, a new wing, an enclos- 
ed porch, or the utilization of space in the attic, we can solve your problem. 
What ever your needs you'll find The Caruthersville Housing Guild service 
complete, dependable and always most economical. The Caruthersville 
Housing Guild will arrange your financing under the new low cost Gov- 
ernment insurance plan. 


CAN YOU SAY?" 


TO EACH OF THESE QUESTIONS 








The Guild and its Members Provide for You— 
One Central Headquarters 





Is your home completely 
comfortable all year ‘round? 
Are you proud of the ap- 
pearance of each of the 
rooms? 

Is the kitchen convenient, 


properly equipped and mod- 
orn? 


for ——— unexpected 
guests 

Is the outside appearance of 
your home up to today's 
standards? 


Is there sufficient privacy 





For every home building or improvement the family ? 
problem — building sites, sketches, designs, 7 Are the fleors smesth snd 
plans, specifications, quality materials, and attractive throughout the 


fine workmanship— 
One Organization to Deal With— 


1 
2 
3 
4 Is there sufficient room 
H) 
6 


for individual members of 


house? 


Are the walls fresh, clean and 
attractive in every room? 





For the complete home or home improve- 
ment ready to use, and financed. 


Lowest Costs—Prompt and Efficient Service 
—The Guildway. 


Gur EXPERT ADVICE 25 yours for th: asking 


Is there adequate provision 
for storing clothing. trunks, 
ete.? 





Is your home provided with 
10 facilities for guests’ wraps, 
evc.? 


ll Is your roof safe, sound and 
fireproof? 

Is your floor space, plumb- 
1 ing and heating plant ample? 











HOUSE PLANS—If you are planning on building or remodeling, the as- 
sistance The Caruthersville Housing Guild furnishes will be appreciated. 

ESTIMATES—Our experts can turn to the exact cost of whatever kind 
of repair of building you are planning and furnish you complete cost at a 
glance, and this estimate can be depended upon. 

LUMBER—Everything you need, from roughing in to the final fin- 
ishing. 

EVERYTHING UNDER ONE CONTRACT — Plumbing, carpentry, 
Lighting . . . a complete home as you would buy a car, a radio, a piano... 
payable in small monthly payments 





You Can Have a Modern Home The Carathers- 
ville Guildway On Easy Monthly Payments 








Buy a Home as you would Buy a Car -- Com- 
pletely Assembled Ready to Use 











The Caruthersville Housing Guild 


HEADQUARTERS: VANDIVORT LUMBER CO. 211 E. 3rd St., Phone 106 








The opposite reproduction of newspaper 
advertisement of ‘Caruthersville Hous- 
ing Guild’ (headquarters Vandivort 
Lumber Co.) shows one phase of this 
activity—that of straight advertising. The 
advertisement here shown is much re- 
duced, it having originally occupied two- 
thirds of a newspaper page. It answers 
the question “What is the Caruthersville 
Housing Guild?” It gives a twelve-point 
check list of questions for the home owner 
to ask himself, and adds information re- 
garding the complete service supplied by 
the Vandivort Lumber Co., which in- 
cludes house plans, estimates, materials, 
and “everything under one contract.” 
“We are trying this Housing Guild 
plan to the letter, and find that it works 
wonderfully,’ said Mr. Grooms to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. “In fact, our 
sales for April this year were three and 
one-quarter times greater than they were 
in the corresponding month of last year.” 


The company does not confine its ad- 
vertising to the Guild announcement, how- 
ever, but runs small, individual advertise- 
ments among the local news items in the 
paper, and also flashes its ads on the 
screen at the local theater, and makes use 
of road signs. Another phase of its ad- 
vertising work is the distribution of di- 
rect-mail material supplied by the various 
manufacturers. 

The Vandivort yard, including shed and 
grounds, covers one-half of a city block, 
50 percent of which space is under roof. 
Its facilities include a well equipped 
workshop for convenience of its carpenter 
customers and friends. In this building 
are provided built-in lockers wherein the 
mechanics may conveniently store their 
tools. 

Herewith is reproduced a photograph 
of the main lumber shed, also showing 
the company’s rolling stock, which in- 
cludes: 1937 Ford truck, 157-inch wheel 
base; 1937 Ford Model 60 stake body 





Reduced reproduction of "Guild" ad, 
which asks twelve questions that confront 
every home builder or owner 
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delivery truck; 1936 Ford Tudor, used 
by Mr. Vandivort; 1936 Federal truck 
with 22-foot trailer ; 1935 Chevrolet stand- 
ard coach, used by yard superintendent ; 





At time this story was 
written the delivery 
truck was about to 
start out with its load 


of 250 squares of 
roofing, all to one 
customer 
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1937 Studebaker sedan, used by Mr. 
Grooms. 

The persons shown in the group in 
front of the shed are identified, reading 


Lf ANDIV YS 


29 


from left to right: Sam Corbett, Jr., sales 
room clerk; Hardy Privett, truck driver ; 
Mrs. Z. W.: Grooms, bookkeeper and 
credit manager ; Glenn Vandivort, owner ; 
Robie Privett, yard superintendent ; Z. W. 
Grooms, general manager; Bob Hilliard, 
truck driver; John Hilliard, truck driver. 

The other photograph, of a loaded 
truck, shows part of an order of which 
Mr. Grooms was very proud—it consist- 
ing of 250 squares of asphalt roofing sold, 
in a single order, to one customer. 

At the time of this interview (in May) 
the company was supervising the build- 
ing of two new homes, which together 
with other business which it was han- 
dling made that month show the largest 
volume of any since Mr. Grooms’ connec- 
tion with the firm. . 





Know What This Wood Is? 4 Tes in Which Mr 


At first glance it seemed to be some 
expensive tropical hardwood that lined 
the walls and ceiling of the Hall & Eckert 
Lumber Co.’s offices at Woodstock, IIl., 
but the visiting AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
staff member looked again and observed 
that the color and the grain looked like 
redwood. But who ever heard of a 
figure like that in redwood? 

“Sure it’s redwood,” said affable 
W. H. Eckert, manager of the company. 
“It's wavy redwood. W. T. Wheeler, 
the Rockford wholesaler, told us about it 
and helped in the selection and prepara- 
tion of these random-width boards. I 
think it’s beautiful, don’t you? It has 
attracted a lot of attention among Wood- 
stock people, and that is one thing a lum- 
ber dealer’s office wall should do, you 
know. We put it in the archway, too, 
and faced the counter with it. Yes, that 


siding on the outside of our new office is 
redwood, too, painted white. 
They are 


Those win- 


dows? Andersen casement 





Lumbermen Didn't 


windows—see how easy they work—and 
they add a lot to the appearance of the 
office. Besides, we've sold some of these 
windows because of having them dis- 
played in actual use like this.” 

The visitor, hurrying to reach another 
town, had had no intention of stopping in 
Woodstock at all but the fresh whiteness 
of the new office was too great a tempta- 
tion, and it was interesting, too, to learn 
that the company’s former office had been 
moved up to the public square, where it 
was being remodeled into a home and 





On both exterior and 
interior the new Hall 
& Eckert Lumber Co.'s 
office building at 
Woodstock, Ill., is a 
bright and snappy 
silent salesman of the 
products the com- 
pany sells 


modernized as a 
public project, by 
plans developed in 


a contest among 
high school _ stu- 
dents. 

Pictures taken on 
this brief visit have 
been shown to nu- 
merous experienced 


lumbermen and 
others connected 
with the home 


Emerson’s Self-Selling 
Mouse-Trap Idea Fails 


building industry; and of all these, only 
two have been able to identify the wood 
on the office walls. One Chicago re- 
tailer recognized it instantly. “That,” 
he said, “is wavy redwood. Nothing else 
quite like it. It has a beautiful figure, 
and takes a fine finish when it is hand- 
sanded. One of the big manufacturers 
was trying to push it, five or six years 
ago, but then he stopped.” 

There now! That proves it wasn’t the 
fault of the pictures, anyhow. Most of 
the men approached had never even 





heard of redwood having a figure like 
this—and most of those approached were 
experienced lumbermen. What value is 
a good product if too few know it exists? 
Emerson was not entirely correct when 
he declared that “If a man... make a 
better mousetrap than his _ neighbor, 
though he build his house in the woods, 
the world will make a beaten path to his 
door.”” He took too much for granted. 
For one thing, he assumed that we are 
born with a craving for mousetraps (or 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Dealer Applies Showsianship to Home Building 


Remarkable indeed was the _ recent 
achievement of L. T. Metz, lumber dealer 
at Poplar Bluff, Mo., in constructing a 
fine five-room modern house, all com- 
plete and ready to live in, within one 
week’s time. This was done for the pur- 
pose of presenting in a most spectacular 
way the drama of home building which 
in ordinary course is constantly going on 
all around us, and because of its familiar- 
ity fails to focus the public attention in 
the way that, for instance, a display of 
new-model automobiles does. Therefore 
Mr. Metz and his associates, true citizens 
of the State of Missouri—which is known 
for its “Show Me” slogan—resolved to 
give the people of that community a dem- 
onstration of home building that would 
not be soon forgotten. It is putting it 
mildly to say that they succeeded in this 
objective, for no local event in recent 
years has attracted greater attention, or 
been more widely discussed. 

This was in no small measure due to 
the splendidly planned publicity, and the 
fine co-operation given by the local news- 
paper, making possible the day-by-day 
presentation of photographs showing 


what was accomplished the preceding 
day. ‘Needless to say, each step in the 
construction program, as well as the ac- 
companying publicity, was _ carefully 
planned beforehand and was carried out 
with military precision. 

The opening gun of the campaign, so 
far as concerned the public—although, of 
course, much preliminary work had al- 
ready been done—was appearance of a 
full-page advertisement in the Daily 
American Republic, of Poplar Bluff, on 
Monday, May 24, announcing that on 
that day construction was being started 
on the house, situated at 1119 Fairmount 
Street. Then followed the startling state- 
ment that “We expect to complete this 
house within one week, having it com- 
pletely finished, with plumbing, lights, 
fixtures, painting, papering etc., ready to 
live in, by Saturday night, this week.” 
The architect’s drawing of the house was 
reproduced, also the floor plans showing 
layout of the five rooms. ‘The house was 
designed by Harold W. Long, local archi- 
tect, and the contractor in charge was 
C. S. Smith. 

The announcement invited the public 








The photograph presented 
herewith shows a butting board 
used in piling lumber in the yard 
of the William B. Morse Lumber 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. It is a 
1x10-inch board, held in place as 
shown and moved with the aid of 
pegs in the uprights. The pur- 
pose of the board is twofold. In 
the first place, as sheathing is 
unloaded, it is drawn across the 
butting board; instead of drag- 
ging it so that boards underneath 
would be pulled back. In the 
second place, it provides auto- 
matic alignment and imparts a 
smooth, ever: face to the front of 
the stack. The butting board 
has been in use by the company 
for a long time. It is estimated 
that it saves about fifteen cents 
per thousand feet in the cost of 
handling boards. 




















to inspect the construction as it pro- 
gressed from day to day; to watch the 
men at work, and be convinced that the 
workmanship was of the best. 

This initial advertisement closed with 
statement that photographs would be re- 
produced from day to day, showing prog- 
ress of the project. This promise was 
carried out in a most interesting way, 
each day’s issue of the newspaper carry- 
ing pictures showing appearance of the 
building at that stage. Needless to say, 
this required quick work on the part of 
photographer, engraver and newspaper 
publisher, but it was carried out most ef- 
fectively. 

The pictures and information regard- 
ing daily progress were printed in big 
space, as paid advertisements, the final 
advertisement of the series appearing in 
the issue of Saturday, May 29, being 
headed with the triumphant paean, “It 1s 
finished—complete, and ready to live in!” 
This closing advertisement repeated the 
day-to-day pictures, thus making a com- 
plete pictorial record of progress, the final 
picture showing the finished product. 

Each advertisement carried an an- 
nouncement that the house would be of- 
fered for sale, and invited offers, a cou- 
pon being printed in each issue whereon 
the prospective purchaser could name his 
bid, the amount of cash payment he could 
make, and what terms he would like to 
have on the remainder, payable in 
monthly installments. 

The Metz concern is to be congrat- 
ulated not only for initiating and success- 
fully carrying out a remarkable feat of 
home building, but for dramatizing and 
publicizing the project in a way that 
would do credit to metropolitan adver- 
tisers used to doing big things in a big 
way. Here indeed, was presented a fine 
example of business showmanship in the 
best sense. = 


Will Close Saturday Afternoons 
During Summer 


DuruaM, N. C., June 14.—All lumber 
and building material dealers in Durham 
have announced that they will close on 
Saturdays during the summer months. 

The action was taken, the dealers said, 
“in co-operation with other industries 
and merchants in improving working 
conditions of our employees.’’ Customers 
of the concerns are asked to anticipate 
their requirements so that all deliveries 
needed can be made on Fridays. 
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New Setting Stimulates Dealer's 
Sales of Paint 


A Colorado retailer, the Harris Lum- 
ber Co., Loveland, recently introduced a 
paint section so manifestly efficient that 
a paint dealer in a neighboring town or- 
dered, ““Make me one just like it!” 


About to introduce a new paint line, 
George Harris, owner, decided that a 
new “setting” would help, too, so he de- 
signed, and had his shop build, entirely 
new fixtures. The total length is 19 feet ; 
height, 6 feet 8 inches from a 2-inch base. 
There are five sections three feet wide, 
and two which are 2 feet wide. The lat- 
ter are located near the center and have 
doors, the outside metal panels of which 
are used for brush displays. 

Shelving to the ledge, which is 32 
inches high, has a depth of 22 inches; 
above that, depth is 12 inches. One of 
the unique features is that, storing the 
stock far more compactly than most paint 
departments do, individual shelves are 
found with such variations as five inches, 
8 inches, 8% inches, 10 inches, 10% 
inches, 11 inchés, 11% inches, 12 inches, 
13 inches, 13% inches, 16 inches, 17 
inches and 18 inches. 

The height variations are produced 
with the aid of an adjustable feature with 
which each section of shelving is equipped. 
It is a matter of moments only to raise 
or lower a shelf. 

For the comfort of women buyeys, the 
department has a modern steel uphol- 
stered chair, and a table, painted in green 
to match, 22%4x36 inches. If more chairs 
are needed, they can be brought in from 
other points in the sales-room. 

There is paint literature on the table. 
If the waiting customer wishes to read 
the morning paper, that is given her. 

Heavily advertising the “opening,” Mr. 
Harris had a department which made a 
distinct “hit” with Loveland people. The 
total cost of the new department’s fix- 
tures and furniture—some of which will 
come back in profit on that job for the 
paint dealer in another town—was ap- 
proximately $75. 
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Home Made, 
Hand Drawn 
Truck Is Big 
Help in Yard 
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View of yard of F. M. Reed Lumber Co., Mauston, Wis. 


On this page are shown two photo- 
graphs taken at the F. M. Reed Lumber 
Co., Mauston, Wis. One is a close-up of 
a home-made material transfer truck, 
operated by hand. It is a simple arrange- 
ment consisting of a lumber frame 
mounted on a pair of wagon axles and 
springs, and equipped with four pneu- 
matic-tire wheels. Short stakes set in 





Home-made ‘material transfer truck 


pockets salvaged from an old wagon, 
planks laid between the crossbars, and a 
handle, complete the rig. It is used to 
convey material from railroad cars to the 
sheds and has paid for itself many times 
over by releasing delivery trucks for 
more important work. At the time the 








This new streamlined 
delivery truck of the 
Foley Lumber Co., 
gets plenty of atten- 
tion as it rolls through 
the streets of Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
found it, the rig was being used to trans- 
fer a shipment of wood lath from a car 
on the spur track. 

The arrangement of the sheds is inter- 
esting. The one at the left is located for 
direct unloading from the cars, while the 
one in the background is served by a short 
haul on the home-made truck. The shed 
in the right foreground is equipped with 
a narrow platform at car-door height. 
Spotting cars near the end of the shed 
permits use of a plank runway from the 
cars to the platform for direct unloading. 
The opposite side of the shed at the left 
contains the coal bins, which are served 
from another spur track. 





Yard's Opening Attracts Many 
Interested Visitors 

SANTA PauLa, CALir., June 12.—At 
the official opening of its new local lum- 
ber yard and offices at Eighth and Har- 
vard streets recently, the Citizens’ Mill & 
Lumber Co. gave away a 25-piece early 
California pottery set, a 9 by 12 linoleum 
rug, and a $10 merchandise order. Lum- 
ber company executives estimated that 
nearly 500 persons visited the plant dur- 
ing two-day opening. 

— 


Mothers Compete in Equipping 
Back Yard Playgrounds 


Co-operating in Seattle’s spring drive 
for better home playgrounds, lumber 
dealers of that Puget Sound city secured 
much new business through women act- 
ing as amateur carpenters. But their 
work was so good they almost lost their 
amateur standing. Large quantities of 
lumber went into the building of numer- 
ous constructive playthings. It was 
“woman against woman” in a man’s do- 
main while they wielded hammers and 
saws with dexterity. 

The playground competition is spon- 
sored by the pre-school section of the 
Parent-Teacher Association of Seattle. 
This year the fine plaque for outstanding 
merit was presented to Mrs. Earl Zan- 
der, 6524 6th Avenue N. W., winner of 
the contest for creating the best mother- 
constructed playground. Her three-year- 
old daughter “Miz” was her .source of 

(Continued on page 40) 
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This fine office of the Morristown Lumber & Supply Co., of 

Morristown, N. J., has an interesting contour and unusual 

masonry pattern in its walls, while a hedge provides a 
nice setting 





Our old friend, the farmer, is still doing business; which 
is comforting to think about, since we couldn’t make out 
if he didn’t. Not that anybody has suggested we get along 
without him. If he does not work, neither shall we eat. 

Nobody overlooks him, either. The way he got courted 
by all hands during the last national political campaign 
might have turned the head, or the stomach, of a person 
less hardened to these quadrennial blandishments. And 
could we be mistaken? Or did it seem to you, too, that the 
politicians restrained some of that old putt-putt about the 
horny-handed sons of the furrow, the backbone of the 
republic, near nature’s heart and watch the birdie while 
I run out with your vote? Silas Farmer isn’t the straw- 
chewing Ol’ Si of yesteryear, sharp about a nickel but 
putty in the hands of the political slickers. Probably he 
never was. Anyway, in these days he gets around; both 
in person and by radio. We hear that plows are now being 
equipped with radios; and that ought to prove that farmers 
can take it. We always thought it was tough enough just 
to plow without a ballyhoo accompaniment. 

But the horny-handed farmer is showing signs of getting 
horny-headed, if you know what we mean, when confronted 
with the old-time goofy shipments of political hooey. So 
the scandalized politicians have found themselves obliged 
to talk about farming as agriculture and not as a fairy tale. 
One candidate, according to the papers, actually told a farm 
audience he didn’t know a thing about agriculture; and 
when the delighted tillers of the soil were ready to vote 
for him to a man, he reverted to type, told them the opposi- 
tion didn’t know anything about it either, and were they 
going to trust their destinies to that ignorant outfit? This 
about made it even again; and, either way, farmers hadn’t much 
choice except to vote for General Grant. 


i 
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- the driver. 
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REALM of the 
RETAILER 


Of course these comments are by way of introducing the 
subject of farmers as purchasers of lumber. They’re being 
just that; getting more and more so as their incomes fatten 
up. Naturally they’ve got some old obligations to meet, 
and some of them say they don’t notice such a lot of in- 
creased weight in the bank balance. But none the less the 
dealers in various areas tell us that farm trade is improving. 


FARMER IS RETURNING TO QUALITY 


C. F. Grouleff, of the Grouleff Bros. Lumber Co., Greens- 
burg, Ind., said that farm trade had been his chief source 
of profit and that he’d done rather well in 1936. Even 
though the drouth did some damage in this part of the 
Hoosier State, the wheat crop was good, brought a fair 
price and was being translated into farm structures, fences 
and repairs. 

J. B. Roberts, of the Athens Lumber Co., Athens, Ohio, 
told us his company had had an excellent farm trade. 
Athens is a university town; and the university causes 
the yearly expenditure, directly or indirectly, of two or 
three million dollars in the city. Naturally this is a big 
item in local prosperity. Yet the farm expenditures are 
the things that bulk up biggest in the local lumber busi- 
ness; and Mr. Roberts made the astonishing statement that 
Athens had felt the depression almost none at all during 
the past six years. 

G. W. Geyer, of the Geyer Lumber Co., Chambersburg, 
Penn., told us that, just before we called, he had sent a 
six-ton truck with a full load out along one country road, 
delivering orders to five neighboring farmers. Several of 
these men, perhaps all of them, had asked that the cash 
discount be figured, so they could send checks back with 
This is the country of the “plain people,” 
Mennonites and the other religious orders. These people 
are thrifty, and Mr. Geyer added that they’re thrifty buyers, 
too; want full value and don’t overlook discounts. He 
stated that there are plenty of signs in the country trade 
of a return to quality. Farmers are getting past the make- 
it-do phase of depression economy. When money was pain- 
fully hard to come by, and when wants and needs outran 
income by several to one, even among persons long accus- 
tomed to making every cent count, farmers were forced 
into buying the cheapest material they could get. They 
knew, or most of them did, that they really were not get- 
ting full value for their cash. Lumber bought at a saving 
of twenty percent, say, would last probably only half as 
long as good material. But they had to do something, and 
they didn’t have money enough to be really economical. 


TIME TO RECONSIDER MERCHANDISING TO HIM 


Some retailers express the fear that this temporary habit 
may become permanent; that certain farmers are going to 
stick to makeshifts. Well, we’re not going to make any 
blanket statements. They wouldn’t fit the facts, no matter 
what they were. Some owners who rent farms will try to 
get along with the least possible repair. So will some 
owners who live on and work their own land. But there 
are shrewd owners who know that farm buildings and farm 





A handsome office and sales room were built in this brick 
warehouse by the Schmuck Co., of Hanover, Pa., a suitable 
setting being thus furnished for architectural service 
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Changes in Country and Town 


Opportunities Offered by Rising Farm 
Prosperity--Dealers Who Are Pressing 
Quality Materials and New Designs 


fences get hard use. It costs about as much in labor to 
put in poor material as good, and there is no comparison 
in lasting value. So it seems rather certain that many 
dealers, like Mr. Geyer, will find that country customers 
will listen to arguments about quality building. 

Anyway, the time is at hand to take another look at 
farm trade; and this goes for the dealers who are always 
looking at it, who do most of their business with country 
customers. It seems clear that farming is approaching, if 
it has not reached, some kind of corner. If it is to continue 
as a low-income occupation, attracting men content just 
to get along, or holding down more ambitious men to the 
get-along level, that’s one thing. If it is to get reorganized 
so that it has money enough to be really thrifty and to 
improve its scientific and practical methods, that’s another. 
We're inclined to think the latter is in the cards. It’s 
important, if possible, to recognize the course of farming 
in order to get our own industry ready to. shoot at the 
right target. If we take it for granted that farming is 
always going to be a makeshift buyer of low-grade stuff 
and offer that kind of material, farmers will buy it; and if 
they do nevertheless make more money than we think, 
they'll spend this money in those fields where merchants 
guess right. Automobiles, for instance. Farmers in gen- 
eral have been buyers of high-grade lumber. Probably 
they can be persuaded to return-to that policy. Certainly 
there is no field where obsolescence has had its way more 
completely than in farm fences and farm buildings. There 
are years of good business ahead for all of us if this lag in 
building can be overtaken. 


CAN'T GET FAR AWAY FROM CROPS, LIVESTOCK 


This journal has had much to say, the last couple of 
years, about farm fencing. There are sound reasons for 
this. Fencing is one of the highly important parts of farm 
building; including not only the quality of posts and wire 
and methods of putting them up, but including also the 
planning of the size and relationship of fields for efficient 
rotation of crops and the handling of stock. With so much 
fencing in bad condition, this is a pretty good time to set 
the right size and shape of fields. Such planning offers 
a chance to dealers to do some useful promotion; useful 
both to farmers and to the trade. 

It’s astonishing how widely spread farming is. Of course 
we know some of the statistics about the numbers follow- 
ing fhis occupation, their total income and so on. But 
some of us take for granted that we’re not personally 
interested. Well, somebody looked it up a while back, just 
for fun, and found that there are several thousand cows and 
some hundreds of outfits that can be called farms without 
too much imagination, right inside metropolitan New York 
City. We’re not suggesting that the metropolitan New 
York yards put farm experts on their staffs and advertise 
silos and hog houses in the New York Times. But people 
must eat, and when they eat they’re using farm products; 
and farms are pretty likely to be found at no great dis- 
tance from large aggregations of eaters. New Jersey, for 
example, is often known as the “Garden State,” because 





This is one of the attractive displays made by the Schmuck 
Co., and it is no wonder that women find it pleasant to come 
here to plan details of their homes 
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This is part of the large stock of clay products carried by 
the Morristown Lumber & Supply Co. 





of its enormous truck gardening interests. Well, that’s 
farming. It’s pretty safe to say that no retail yard, no 
matter what its sales specialties may be, is far removed 
from crops and livestock. A yard may never see a farmer 
and so may not be professionally interested at first hand 
in farm-building questions; but it isn’t far away from 
another yard which does have this interest. Our industry 
as a whole can’t afford to overlook this enormous market 
and its almost complete spread over the country. 


GOOD MATERIAL CALLS FOR GOOD DESIGN 


Dealers generally seem to be getting fixed to promote 
good building practices; something that begins with good 
grades but that keeps right on from there with good de- 
signs. The Schmuck Co., of Hanover, Penn., is one of 
these companies. This organization has a long history; 
was founded in 1852 and is still operated by the founding 
family. The fourth generation, in the person of a young 
man recently graduated from the architectural department 
ot Cornell University, is active in the concern. Chas. Y. 
Brough, this young man’s father and head of the company, 
tells us he is finding it good and in fact necessary to pay 
much attention to matters of design and to substantial con- 
struction. It’s easy to see why this is true. Naturally 
every yard sells an important amount of goods to people 
who come in and ask for certain things; so many two-by- 
four’s, so much chicken wire, the material to build a new 
set of back steps or what not. These things are something 
like sugar or oatmeal in a grocery store; to be sold on 
request, with little or no inquiry about uses. But we’re 
at the beginning of an era of new building; and these 
customers think of materials as incidental to the finished 
building, and the building engages their attention. 

There’s no use getting snooty about carpenters and small 
contractors. They’re all right. They do their stuff to the 
best of their ability, and when it comes to following a blue- 
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print and sawing out a frame their ability is usually pretty 


good. But they’re not architects and shouldn’t be expected 
to have a whole lot of knowledge in that field. They 
planned many buildings, including dwellings, in the old 
days when nobody paid much attention to the refinements 
of design. But people are paying attention to these things 
now. They’re paying more attention to them in building small 
homes. The new small home is a little hard to describe, 
just as it’s a little hard to describe a thoroughbred cow so 
that she seems different from a scrub. It’s enough to say 
that prospects interested in the new house want as much 
completeness, convenience, engineering refinements, effi- 
ciency in the use of space, new gadgets and handsome 
appearance in their homes as they want and get in their 
inexpensive cars. 

Well, that’s laying a little too much responsibility on 
the carpenter as an architect. Manufacturers have done 
some fine work in the field of architectural planning, and 
their publications are of great value. But it’s a good thing 
for dealers to know how to use these helps; if for no other 
reason than that this knowledge aids them in promoting the 
idea of sound, modern building. 


PROVIDES SETTING FOR ARCHITECTURAL SERVICE 


The Schmuck Co. is finding that its architectural service 
is aiding sales. To give these services a suitable setting, 
Mr. Brough converted a brick warehouse into handsome 
offices and sales rooms; large areas of different grades and 
kinds of flooring, fine paneling, Venetian blinds and the 
like. We were especially interested in an American antique 
in this office; a hand-made chair belonging to the original 
founder. No one knows what craftsman made it; but after 
four generations it is still perfectly firm. The wooden arms 
have literally worn out; but the joints are still tight. Mr. 
Brough said that the displays and advertising were neces- 
sary parts of the business. Although the yard has h~ 1 
here for more than eighty years, the newcomers and the 
rising generation don’t know about it until they are told. 
Mrs. Sell, of the office force, said that since the new office 
has been arranged, women customers come to see details 
they want incorporated in their homes. In the old days 
women didn’t think of going to a lumber office. 

Mr. Brough is considering rather reluctantly, the possi- 
bilities of contracting. This, he thinks, is a serious move; 
one not to be undertaken without care. He mentioned the 
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usual objections, such as the fact that it is a wholly dif- 
ferent business with its own list of hazards, that it is likely 
to alienate the trade of contractors not included in the new 
arrangement, and the like. Everybody knows what these 
objections are. But, on the other hand, there is a new 
crop of so called contractors coming up with the increase 
in building ; some of them saw and hatchet carpenters from 
the country who can do fair work on a simple building 
but who are ready, if the chance offers, to undertake a 
modern house about which they know little. They are not 
so skilled in making up material lists; and the office has 
to be at great pains to see that the flooring or the rafters 
or the doors are not left out. But perhaps the chief diff- 
culty in working through these well-intentioned men is that 
they know little about the new designing; either how to lay 
out a compact modern house or even about building it 
from some other person’s design. Since this new type of 
architecture is apt to be a large factor in the house-build- 
ing market, it presents a tough question. Whether to try 
hauling these boys up to the point of being able to deal 
with the sophisticated modern house, or to go frankly into 
the building business himself; this is something Mr. Brough 
is deliberating. He hasn’t reached a decision. 


IN ONE OF NEW YORK'S "BEDROOM" SUBURBS 


The department sees a good many nice offices. One that 
comes to mind at the moment belongs to the Morristown 
Lumber & Supply Co., Morristown, N. J. This is an 
English design, built of brick, with a most interesting 
masonry pattern in the walls. Morristown, as you may 
know, is a residence point; one of the many “bedrooms” 
situated around Newark and New York. The citizens are 
largely commuters; getting home on the 5:15. In the coun- 
try around the town are estates, belonging to people in 
Wall Street or to other financial big shots; most impressive 
places. J. C. Barnes and S. F. Seibold, of this company, 
were away. R. Jones, to whom we talked, said there hadn’t 
been a great deal of construction work on the estates for 
some time, but that this probably would be resumed in 
1937. It is quality work when it does come in. The com- 
pany handles much clay products; brick and sewer tile and 
the like; has a big stock of them in the yard. This com- 
pany does no contracting; keeps material sales and 
mechanics’ labor separated. Either one, so Mr. Jones says, 
is a full-time job for one company. 


Urges California Retailers to Present Price Facts 


Los ANGELES, CA.IFr., June 12.—E. C. Parker, 
president of the California Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, recently addressed the following 


letter to all lumber dealers of the State: ComenURTEeS, 


There has been so much comment lately 
on the part of public officials, newspaper clusive of cartage. 
editors, economic experts, and such sources 


relative to the “high cost of lumber” that 
prospective builders are beginning to wonder 
if it is wise to build now. All of you have feet. 
heard such comment on the part of your 


calculations over one billion feet of lumber 
sold at retail throughout southern California. 
Sales embrace those made in all types of 
metropolitan areas, medium 
and small-size towns, and farming districts. 
The prices listed are f. o. b. the yard, ex- 


Average price of lumber (total feet into 
amount) at retail for 20 years, 1917 to 1936, 


inclusive, was $46.41 


and other direct purchase costs, and that 
actual statistics will show that lumber deal- 
ers are today on the average making the 
same gross margin of profit on lumber and 
merchandise sales that they did five, ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years ago. In spite of 
the fact that taxes, wages, and all other 
items in the expense of doing business have 
gradually increased over these years, yet 
the gross margin of profit on lumber and 
merchandise sales in any group of years in 


per thousand board 








= 9 = the last twenty years will be practically 
customers who were contemplating building. se ap ile ee eee the same. 

In the first place, the extent to which the 1919—51.57 1926—43.96 1933—27.95 CALIFORNIA RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S AS- 
cost of lumber affects the cost of a house j999 ¢9 79 1927—42.18 1934—37.85 SOCIATION. 
is grossly exaggerated in the minds of home 1921—53.50 1928—43.25 1935—36.73 By E. C. Parker, President. 
builders, and lumber dealers should correct 999 54 99 1929—42.13 1936—38.56 que 
this impression. In the second place, it can 1923—60.23 1930—37.65 (4 mo.) 1937—44.89 


be shown by actual statistics that lumber 
is not high. It can be shown by actual statis- 
tics that the average sales price of lum- 
ber the first four months of 1937 is less 
than a twenty year average. The idea that 
lumber is high has been brought about by 
the fact that it is considerably higher than 
in the abnormally low years of 1932 and 
1933. 

Unfortunately the lumber industry in this 
State does not have available any combined 
statistics as to sales or cost of sales. We 
were obliged therefore to use statistics that 
were available to us but which we think 
are large enough to give approximately a 
correct picture of the average price of lum- 
ber over twenty years. We have used in our 


The use of yearly averages gives the most 
correct picture of the price trend. 

In studying average lumber price statis- 
tics it must be borne in mind that more fin- 
ish was used in the early twenties than there 
is now, and that in 1932, 1933, and 1934, there 
was not the percentage of house building as 
in other years, but on the other hand, there 
are other factors largely offsetting the fac- 
tors just mentioned. 

Your customer will be interested in know- 


_ ing, too, that retail lumber dealers in Cali- 


fornia on the average over a period of time 
only raise prices of lumber when they are 
forced to do so finally by reason of increased 
sawmill prices and water and rail freight 


Wood Bridges Preferred 


Toms River, N. J., June 14.—Creosoted tim- 
ber trestle bridges cost less to rebuild every 
twenty-five years, the minimum life of such 
structures, than it costs to pay interest and 
upkeep of their equivalents in steel and con- 
crete, declares the Ocean County road depart- 
ment, after an intensive survey, undertaken to 
equip county authorities with data on which 
to base decisions affecting road expenditures. 
Another argument advanced in favor of using 
timber bridges wherever possible was that 
their construction can be accomplished with a 
greater proportion of local labor. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








merican Lumberman House Pl 








BILL OF MATERIAL MILLWORK 


12 lin. ft. cement steps 

784 sq. ft. cement basement floor 4-in. 
330 sq. yds. lath and plaster 

12 sq. yds. cement plaster 

2 cast iron cleanout doors 

{ cast iron coal chute 

| cast iron ash dump, fireplace 

74 ft. 4Y2-in. hanging gutter 

58 ft. 3-in. sq. down spout 

37 ft. ridge roll 

14 ft. 10-in. flashing DS (elev.) 


outside door fr. 2/10x6/8 
outside door fr. 2/8x6/8 

bas. sash frs. 3 It. 10x14 
D. H. wdw. frs. 2 It. 24x24 


D. H. wdw. frs. 2 It. 24x20 
D. H. wdw. frs. 2 It. 20x20 
sash frames 6 It. 10x12 
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5 pes. 2x4—I2 framing over Inside low 
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‘6 
112 pes. 2x4—8 inside studs 
7 pes. 2x6—8 inside studs at l 
60 lin. ft. Ix4 ribbon band 
800 lin. ft. 2x4 plates H 
22 lin. ft. 2x6 plates 
400 lin. ft. {x3 bridging te 1 
650 lin. ft. 34x! grounds 
360 lin. ft. %¢xi furring strip, cornice | 
1080 lin. ft. x6 T&G subfloor 
1200 lin. ft. x8 shiplap, roof k— 
1800 lin. ft. Ix8 sheathing, walls 
2100 lin. ft. 56x72 lap siding 
12 sqs. roofing (selected by owner) 











1080 ft. %xi/2 hardwood flooring 


626 sq. ft. concrete footings and walls 160 lin. ft. 1x5 cornice 

117 sq. ft. brick fireplace and base 160 lin. ft. 5-in. crown mould. cornice 
15 lin. ft. double brick flue, plastered 4 lin. ft. 1x5Y cornice circle 

| cement chimney cap 4 lin. ft. 5-in. C. M. cornice circle 

43 sq. ft. cement stoop flooring Material for rear steps complete as shown 


D. H. twin wdw. frs. 2 It. 24x24 


door 2/10x6/8 134 6 raised panels (elev.) 
door 2/8x6/8 134 | raised panel 6 It. 


wall NO! © 
36 pes. 2x4—8 gable studs — ry ' i“ 


Je ee ain ~ 


Living moos 





5 sash 3 It. 10xi4 1% SS 

12 shutters 1/2x4/7 7% bat. orn. % thick 
4 shutters 1/2x3/10 % bat. orn. % thick 
4 shutters 1/5x2/5 % bat. orn. % thick 
5 inside door frames 2/8x6/8 

3 inside door frames 2/6x6/8 

3 inside door frames 2/4x6/8 

24 sides door trim detail 

10 sides window trim detail 

2 sides twin window trim detail 

5 doors 2/8x6/8 134 | pan. insert 

3 doors 2/6x6/8 1% | pan. insert 

3 doors 2/4x6/8 1% | pan. insert 

56 lin. ft. 2% crown mid. kit. ceiling 
74 lin. ft. 3Y2 mid. LR & Ent. ceiling det. 
320 lin. ft. 5ex5Y2 base, detail 

320 lin, ft. YextY%q shoe midg., detail 

24 lin. ft. “2x22 wainscot cap, bathroom 





28 ft. valley tin 9 wdws, 2 It. 24x24 1% top div. 6 It. SS 26 lin. ft. 34x32 hook strip, closets 
4 wdws. 2 It. 24x20 1% top div. 6 It. SS 2 pes. Ixt2—4/2 shelving 

ROUGH LUMBER 3 wdws. 2 It. 20x20 13% top div. 6 It. SS { pe. ixi2—3 shelving 

3 posts 8x8—8 2 sash 6 It. 10xI2 1% SS 6 pes. 1x20—3 shelving, linen clo. 

260 lin. ft. 2x8 sills and girders ee 

28 pes. 2x10—I6 joist 7 

28 pes. 2x10—14 joist ; ey 

13 pes. 2x10—8 joist = — 1 “s 2 A ES, A 

2 pes. 2x10—14 stair horses  § Tt. i 

28 pes. 2x6—I6 ceiling Joist oe yee “er —— 

28 pes. 2x6—14 ceiling joist is ae Jt Eg BED Room 

14 pes. 2x6—8 ceiling joist 4 | Sanaa we) 

30 pes. 2x6—I!8 rafters = Oy 

8 pes. 2x6—10 rafters aw ee oe 

132 pes. 2x4—12 outside studs | . @ Hams © 14 


ve oe thoy 
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| 
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42 lin. ft. %xt% cleat, linen clo. 

1 trap door fr., door & trim 20x30 

| fixture dr. fr., dr. & trim 1/6x2/4 % 
| kitchen cupboard, detail 

| breakfast room set, detail 

| stool & apron, bedroom niche 

10 treads ixi0—3 basement 


TILE WORK 


{ mantel, detail 
| hearth, 6x6 tile, to suit owner 


ROUGH HARDWARE 


400 Ibs. nails 
16 sets weights & cords 


FINISH, HARDWARE 


3 pr. 4x4 butts, outside doors 

If pr. 32x32 butts, inside doors 

| outside front door lock 

| outside back door lock 

1! inside lock sets complete 

16 sash locks & lifts 

{ pr. 2x2 butts & catch fixture, door 
2 dozen clothes hooks 

4 nickel pl. standards, bedroom niche 
12 nickel pl. shelf rests, bedroom niche 
3 plate glass shelves 10x28 

10 drawer pulls. kitchen cupboard 

{t pr. offset hinges, kitchen cupboard 
5 door catches, kitchen cupboard 

4 elbow catches, kitchen cupboard 


INSULATION 


1260 ft. insulation outside walls 
1760 ft. insulation between roof rafters 


PLUMBING, HEATING, ETC. 


drain & trap, basement 
laundry tub, basement 
kitchen sink 

bathtub 

closet complete 

lavatory 

medicine cabinet 

ornamental railing front stoop 
Painting by owner 

Electrical equipment by owner 
Heating equipment by owner 
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American Lumberman House Plan No. 200 


BILL OF MATERIAL 
CONCRETE 
38 ys Mass concrete walls and footings 
1040 ft. Basement floor and top 4” 
24 ft. Porch floor and top 
24 ft. Conerete steps and spandrals 


BRICKWORK 
29 lin. ft. Basement flue 


18 lin. ft. 12xt2 flue lining 
| Fireplace complete with Samper, ash dump and 
cleanou' 


PLASTERING 


448 yds. Plaster — 
6% M Lath %xiox4’ 0 


SHEETMETAL 


50 lin. ft. Ridge Roll 
44 lin. ft. Valley tin 14” wide 20 Ib. 
40 lin. ft. Eaves trough 6” half round 
3 10” leaders complete 3” 


LUMBER 


2 es. 6x6” 7’ Post 
ft. 2x10” fe gl 
. ft. 2x4” Girde 
. 2x4” 10° Basement Studs 
B 


Celling Joists 
os od 





Raft 
Dutside Studs 
Stud 


14 pes. 
103 pes. 2x4” as Inside Studs 
—s Shoe 


. M. tx8” Walt Sheathing 


24” Shingles 
B. gr shing! Roof Sheathing 
1 1 
ve . nes Shivlap. Subfloor 
B. we e! G. Floor 
B. M. E. G. Finish Floor 
on ih forms for arches in livin my, reem 
e. M. %x4” M.&B. eaves ceiling 
SASH & DOORS 


7 9/12 3 It. Cellar Sash 
3 9/12 3 It. Single 4 
It. pet ion Fram 


2 it. Windows top cut 4 wide 
4 24x12/12x! Windows 


2 it. 
: 20x26 /26x1 2 It. Windows 
3 12x28 : it. Sash 


2 14x24 2 It. Sash 


2 24x26/26 Single Window Frames & Trim %4x3%"x 
Back Band 75x! 


3 24x26/26 Mullion indow Frames 4. Pa 
2 24x12/12 Single Window Frames & Ti 


26 0 


1% 
Chamber 
aon 


. 
» 


woe G @ Makes 
© © 

© : 

poly © § 


CGotber Linigg Ro 





NNO—-—Nw— 
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‘e Head 34” ‘dia. Colonial Transom 
Frame Colonial Transom 
120 lin. ft. 34x45” Cove 
320 lin. ft. 34x52” — 
i - Yax% 
x35 chave Rail 
mith 2 elf 
x 34x52 Hook Strip 
! Kitchen case. detail 
| Medicine Case, 18x30 Plain Plate Mirror 
Table and Seat in dinette, detail 
3’0” Box Stairs to basement 


OUTSIDE MILLORK 


4 pes. 2x8 20’ Verge Boards 
2 pes. 2x8 18’ Verge Boards 
162 lin. ft. ee a. Mold 
50 lin. ft. {x6 

162_lin ft. Sipxsee a 
2 Front Porch Seats to detail 


ROUGH HARDWARE 

16 sets Sash Cords and Weights 
450 Ibs. Nails 

1 20x30 Coal Chute 

FINISH HARDWARE 


7 Basement Sash Sets 
4 Casement Sash 


A. nge 

pr. Push Plates 
9 pr. Loose Pin Butts and Screws 
{2 Drawer Pulls 

pr. 2x2 Butts and Screws 
3 Friction Catches 
2 plane 3 Spring Hinges for sink wings 
PLUMBING 

Bath Tub 

La 


i 

i val 

i | Comatate 
' Sink 





: oot Laundry Tr Le 

2 Une Sprinkler. sil ‘Cocks 
HEATING 

1 Warm Air Heating Plar< Complete 
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Seated, from right to left: Fred E. Hailey, president; L. F. Barrow, 
secretary-treasurer; O. C. Curry, vice president 
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A pleasing view of the Marlin establishment. The sign reads: 
“Everything That Enters Into the Construction of a Home" 


How a Texas Dealer Sells “Lots of Paint” 


On the lookout for good retail yard 
stories, a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN traveling through Texas 
called on Fred E. Hailey, president of the 
Marlin Lumber Co., located in the pro- 
gressive little city of that name, who has 
achieved a _ reputation for successful 
merchandising, especially of paints, far 
above that of the average dealer in a city 
‘he size of Marlin, which has something 
over 5,000 inhabitants. 

Upon meeting Mr. Hailey, one of the 
reasons for his success in selling paints 
and other building products was readily 
seen ; namely, a pleasing personality. Mr. 
Hailey modestly disclaimed any unusual 
feature in his effort to increase the use 
of the paints handled through his yard, or 
of the other building materials making up 
his line. Nevertheless, in conversation, 
some of the reasons became known. 

Mr. Hailey said that he had operated a 
retail lumber business for thirty-five years 
without selling paints, but several years 





A corner of the Marlin wallpaper display room, showing the 
arrangement of samples for easy inspection 


ago he decided that the local yard was the 
logical place for people to buy their 
paints, along with their lumber. After 
investigation he deciled to handle the 
Sherwin-Williams line of paints, saying 
that he was first attracted to that brand 
through constantly seeing the S-W adver- 
tisements. He knew his trade was fa- 
miliar with that name, and he also knew 
that this was an old established company, 
and that it made good paint. 

He was not disappointed in his ven- 
ture, and found that the matter of price 
competition was easily handled. When a 
customer said he could buy paint for less 
money than the Marlin yard prices, Mr. 
Hailey would reply, “I don’t know about 
that, but maybe that naint isn’t worth any 
more; the paint I sell is worth the price 
I ask.” He said that he had never lost a 
sale after making this truthful statement. 

Mr. Hailey promotes the sale of paints 
by the use of local newspaper advertis- 
ing. All inquiries received are followed 


sonnets 


weenegiity 


up by personal calls. When he hears of 
a possible paint job coming up he calls on 
the prospect and quite often is able to 
give him helpful advice, which generally 
results in his obtaining the order. He has 
educated the local painters as to the ad- 
visability of using good quality paints, 
thereby making better satisfied customers 
for both the painter and the company. 

In addition to paints, the Marlin com- 
pany carries a very complete line of wall- 
paper. An especially designed building 
was constructed, in which 150 different 
designs of paper are stocked. A very at- 
tractive display room was provided. In 
addition to the 150 designs carried in 
stock Mr. Hailey has numerous sample 
books obtained from William Cameron & 
Co., of Waco, Tex., jobber of wallpaper, 
as well as of building materials. If a cus- 
tomer does not find in the regular stock a 
design to suit his fancy he is shown other 
sample books and the paper is ordered di- 
rect from the Cameron company. 
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These shelves hold the display stock of enamels. In the same 
room are many shelves filled with paints 
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Soft-textured Pine Logged at High Elevations 
LoyaLton, Cauir., June 12.—Operating here at an altitude 
of 6,000 feet, the Clover Valley Lumber Co. has an excellent 
stand of soft textured pine, the high quality of which may be 
judged by the accompanying photograph of a logging scene. 
It cuts 95 percent California pine, and there is in its stand a 
large percentage of Jeffrey pine—a species noted for its fine 
texture, straight grain and freedom from resin, so that it has 
easy working qualities. The high quality of its output is indi- 
cated by the accompanying picture of some of its wide boards. 
Last season, for the first time in its history, the Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. operated throughout the winter, its change in 
operating policy being made possible by an increase in its kiln 
drying capacity, resulting from the installation of new Moore 
equipment last summer. It has been logging 300,000 feet a 
day, and, cutting on two 8-hour shifts, has an annual capacity 
of about 60 million feet. With the installation of six new 
modern Moore reversible-cross-circulation kilns, and new and 
more efficient handling equipment, the company now has a 
battery of ten kilns of this design, and sufficient kiln capacity 
to dry all of its No. 2 shop and better when operating its saw- 
mill on a day-and-night shift—or sufficient to take care of its 
total output when operating one shift. 
The company has about 15 million feet in its large rough 
and dressed sheds. An interior view of its molding shed is 
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Efficient Machines Equip This Planing Mill 
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Yui CALIFORNIA PINE 


EXCELLENT 


lts Soft Textured Stock Is Carefully 
Manufactured by Special Machinery 


shown herewith, the fine quality of its timber making it espe- 
cially suitable for this product. On account of the soft texture 
and minimum pitch content of Clover Valley pine, it has been 
found desirable material for the manufacture of Venetian blind 
slats, and the company has had considerable success during the 
last year in marketing both Ponderosa pine and California in- 
cense cedar Venetian blind stock. Both these species are care- 
fully kiln dried to a low moisture content for making these 
slats. It has been found that proper results in Venetian blind 














Texture of Stock Is Highly Suitable for Molding 


slat manufacture depend largely on selection of stock with the 
proper grain. Sets of Venetian blinds of the company’s manu- 
facture have been in use in its offices for the last few years, 
and have demonstrated their quality by remaining perfectly 
straight and true. The incense cedar slats are cut vertical 
grain from selected pencil stock. Manufacture of Venetian 
blind material has been important to the company because this 
type of window shade during recent years has been winning 
increasing popularity. Other specialty products of the Clover 
Valley company are curtain stretcher and level stock. 


Efficient and accurate manufacture has always been a main 
aim of the management of the Clover Valley Lumber Co., and 
it has been aggressive in perfecting new mechanical devices 
to achieve it. Conspicuous among these is a log turner which 
permits the setter to turn the logs on the carriage, and prevents 
tooth damage to the cant, this Bump vacuum dog having been 
invented by Assistant Manager S. M. Bump. The sawmill 
is equipped with two 9-foot bands and vertical resaw. 


The equipment used in the planing mill, an interior view of 


which accompanies this article, includes Yates and Woods | 


molding machines, and there has been recently added a Matti- 
son molder for manufacture of Venetian blind slats and toy 
stock, this machine greatly expediting their production. The 
box plant is equipped with nine cut-off saws and six twin- 
band resaws, and has been running heavily on eastern cheese 
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PRODUCER IMPROVES 












EQUIPMENT 


Seasoned in Uptodate Battery of 
Kilns That Preserve Its High Quality 


boxes; besides these, it produces fruit and packing boxes; it 
also turns out cut stock, suitcase and trunk stock, and cigar 
boxes. The surface finish of stock that comes from the spe- 
cially designed resaw equipment of this plant is almost indis- 
tinguishable from a dressed finish, because these band resaws 
have a straight horizontal swedge on the back edge which 
planes the cuts. 

Both kiln drying plant and lumber handling equipment have 
been modernized. Six Moore reversible-cross-circulation kilns 


nal 


Wide Stock, Carefully Manufactured and Seasoned 


have been added, so that Clover Valley now has a battery of 
ten. The new kilns are specially designed for charge operation, 
being of the double-ended type. The size is 13 feet 9 inches 
by 120 feet ; and the buildings are of concrete to rail level, and 
of 6-inch laminated wood construction above rail. The kiln 
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Modernized Kilns Ensure High Quality of Product 
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H. B. HEWES, C. D. TERWILLIGER, A. C. AHRENS, 


Sales Manager of 
Clover Valley 


Vice president and 
General Manager 


President of Clover 
Valley Lumber Co. 


loads of lumber are stacked flat, edge to edge, solid and with- 
out flues of any description, this tight piling giving an excep- 
tionally large drying capacity for the size of kiln. The fan 
system, mounted on a longitudinal shaft below the kiln loads 
with a single motor for each kiln, circulates more than 200,000 
cubic feet of air a minute from side to side across the loads, 
the rotation of the fan being periodically reversed. This large 
circulation permits the drying, at low temperatures, of stock 
from 4/4 to 16/4, to any desired moisture content, degrade 
being avoided. Heat for drying is provided by a Moore fin- 
pipe, which radiates it so efficiently that only about one-quarter 
as much pipe is employed, and there is of course a propor- 
tionate reduction in the resistance to air flow through the kilns. 

So that the lumber may be given prompt and effective final 
treatment before leaving the kilns, both steam and water sprays 
are provided, and such equipment makes it possible to relieve 
stresses and case-hardening and secure uniform distribution 
of moisture content through the wood. All the elements—air 
circulation, heat and humidity—are under close regulation from 
the control room; Moore automatic temperature and humidity 
controllers, having dual bulbs and separate control on each end 
of the kiln, are employed. The kiln equipment was installed 
by the North Portland (Ore.) branch of the Moore Dry Kiln 
Co. Perry Terwilliger is in charge of the kilns. 

To service the kilns, the lumber handling equipment was 
completely modernized, in accordance with plans provided by 
the Moore company and this equipment was manufactured by 
it at North Portland. A view of this efficient equipment in use 
on a kiln charge, this view also making clear the edge-to-edge 
method of stacking, appears with this article. The handling 


equipment includes a H-O tilting hoist, a lift stacker, an un- 
stacker; and there are two electric transfer cars, one for each 


Double-End Kilns Designed for Charge Operation 
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end of the kiln. This modern 
equipment permits grading of 
the lumber after it has been 
kiln dried. 

The personnel of the Clover 
Valley Lumber Co. consists of: 

H. B. Hewes, Jeanerette, 
La., well known as a southern 
cypress operator, is president. 

C. D. TERWILLIGER, who. 
has been operating at Loyalton 
for over thirty years and is 
active in Western Pine Asso- 
ciation affairs, is vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 

S. M. Bump, who has had a 





lifetime of experience in the 
lumber business in California 
and the Philippines, is assist- 
ant manager. 














A. C. AHRENS, known to his 


many friends as “Bo,” who 





Kiln Loads Are Handled Mechanically, Efficiently 
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spent eleven years with the 
Industrial Lumber Co., of 
Elizabeth, La., before going to 
the West Coast in 1927, and 
who also is actively identified 
with the Western Pine Asso- 
ciation, is general sales man- 
ager. 

G. W. ACKERMAN, formerly 
sales manager of the Feather 
River Lumber Co., at Delle- 
ker, Calif., and who has been 
successful in promoting espe- 
cially box and shook sales, is 
assistant sales manager. 

Frep T. Staats, Chrysler 
Building, New York City, 
handles eastern sales. 

Martin L., HANSEN, 308 
West Washington Street, Chi- 
cago, takes care of middle 
West sales. 





RETAILERS’ ROUND TABLE 


(Continued from Page 31) 


inspiration as she worked under shelter 
in her garage during the rainy April. 
There she turned out, with her own 
hands, a fine, big playhouse, moved it 
outdoors, shingled the roof, stained it 
green and the house white, furnished it 
even to a tiny play telephone, then made 
a sand-box and even swings for the little 
daughter and her playmates. 


How Dealer May Build Good 
Will in His Community 


H. L. Price, a local line-yard man- 
ager at Eldorado, Okla., expresses these 
views on the cultivation of good will: 

Good will represents an _ intangible 
value to business, by which it is enabled 
to attract, to hold, and to increase its 
trade, and at the same time to make a 
profit in excess of a normal return on 
the investment. 

One of the greatest assets any organi- 
zation can possess is good will in the com- 
munity in which it serves. Any business 
operating today that wants to get its full 
share of the trade, and at the same time 
realize a good, substantial profit, with 
existing competition, must possess a cer- 
tain amount of good will. 

Good will can not be built overnight. 
It can be had only through the organiza- 
tion’s persistent efforts, over a period of 
time, to convince its patrons of its ability 
to render better service and to supply bet- 
ter merchandise in the community in 
which it serves. There are various ways 
in which good will may be created: 





1. By honest dealing and friendliness 
towards our patrons and custoiners. 


2. By taking an interest in local 


affairs, and helping to make the com- 
munity a better one. 


3. Making customers feel welcome 
when they visit our place of business. 

4. Making new customers and keep- 
ing all of the old ones satisfied. 





Base Markup on Replace- 


ment Cost 


[The following brief but comprehen- 
sive analysis of the theory and practice 
of markup, with special view to current 
conditions, was written by Frank D. 
Homan, of the Dykes Lumber Co., New 
York, for specific instruction of mem- 
bers of the Dykes organization, to im- 
press upon them the necessity of follow- 
ing the policy of quoting on basis of 
replacement cost, and not the inventory 
cost. “To us it is of extreme import- 
ance, but we felt that many dealers 
might not be cognizant of it,” writes 
Mr. Homan in granting permission to 
reproduce the analysis in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 

Today a condition prevails fraught 
with danger to the lumber dealer unless 
he fully realizes it and adjusts his price 
policy accordingly. Many years have 
elapsed since the same condition was ex- 
perienced, and the expensive lesson of 
former years might by now be forgotten. 
Failure to recognize this condition and 
meet it will again result in one of three 
things, or a combination of the three: 


1 Decrease in physical inventory, or— 

2 Lengthening of terms of payment, 
or—- 

3 Investing of more money in the busi- 
ness. 

The question is: “Why will this hap- 

pen?” The answer is: “This will happen 


if mark-up is based upon cost of inven- 
tory instead of replacement cost.” 

A simple example will prove the point: 
Assume that the lumber dealer marks up 
50 percent on his cost of inventory— 


Cost of inventory item..... $30 per M 
Mark-up of 50 percent—$15 
divided as follows: 
i 12 per M 
eee 


i eee ree $45 per M 


After disposing of “Inventory” on this 
basis, the need arises for “Replacement.” 
The lumber dealer goes into the market 
and finds he must pay for this same item 
a price of $38 per M. 

He has received from his former sale 
his original investment of $30 per M, plus 
$3 per M. constituting his nel profit, or 
total of $33 per M. 

His Overhead of $12 has been spent 
to run his business. 

Therefore, he has for reinvestment in 
Inventory, $33, but he needs $38 to re- 
place the same physical amount of Inven- 
tory. He is $5 per M short of his needs. 
If he works on a 40 percent mark-up and 
his net profit is $2, he is short $6 per M. 

Therefore, one of the three things, or 
a combination of them, as above men- 
tioned, will have to be done. 

This situation prevails in a rising price 
market such as we have and are experi- 
encing. Watch your mark-up. Base it on 
replacement cost or as close to it as you 
possibly can. The lumber dealer who 
fails to do this will find himself short of 
working capital, and will wonder why. 

Speeding up inventory turn-over may 
help in alleviating this condition, but will 
not remove it. Don’t depend upon it. 

If you say you can’t do it, or haven’t 
the courage to do it, be prepared to pay 
for the consequences. 


(gene pagers ee 
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Dealers Unite in Campaign for 
Better Building 


Jackson, Miss., June 14.—The lum- 
ber dealers of this city, together with 
the Southern Pine Association, are co- 
operating in a campaign of advertising to 
promote the idea of better construction. 
Large display space is being used in the 
local newspapers for a series of striking 
advertisements, featuring the recently cre- 
ated trade characters “Mr. and Mrs. Wis- 
dom,” who “are going to build a home.” 
These interesting new trade characters 
were depicted on front cover of the AMER- 





ye ahdsleaaAlatah inane 






Fy ICAN LUMBERMAN of May 22. The ad- 


vertisement offers a free booklet entitled 
“Questions Before the House,” giving in- 
formation on home construction. ‘This 


d program is sponsored locally by the City 


Coal & Lumber Co., Eagle Lumber & 


Q Supply Co., East Side Lumber Co., Jack- 


4 son Lumber Co., Planters Lumber Co., 
and White’s Lumber Yard. 

3 —_e___— 

Firm Enlarges and Improves 


Its Business Quarters 

Following the recent addition of a com- 
plete stock of electrical appliances and 
supplies, including Kelvinator refrigera- 
tors, the Mayes-Howard Lumber Co., 
Covington, Tenn., found it necessary to 
enlarge its general office to provide dis- 
play space for the above mentioned line. 
The addition, with same floor level as the 
general office, houses the president's desk 
and that of the bookkeeper. It is finished 
with Johns-Manville 14-inch insulation 
board, has oak floors, and is separated 
from the general office by a partition con- 
taining six casement sash and a pair of 
French doors, thus affording a good view 
through into the general office and dis- 
play space. This new office gives 480 feet 
of additional floor space, making a total 
of 1,712 square feet in the entire office 
and display room, all of which fronts on 
Kast Liberty Street. The exterior has re- 
cently received three coats of pure white 
paint. This is a really good-looking !um- 
ber yard, in which the community, no less 


dinate ie tw Se 





wr San eet 


: than the owners and employees, feels a 
j justihed degree of pride. 


4 — 


Yard Is Made More Convenient 
by Remodeling 


Nearly 500 visitors inspected the re- 
‘ cently remodeled yard of Rockwell Bros. 
4 & Co., at Moran, Tex. The remodeling 
4 included transformation of the office, 
salesroom and warehouse. Before the re- 
modeling job was begun, the business 
was housed in an office and salesroom 
20x20 feet, and several small warehouses 
scattered over the yard. The office and 
salesroom was enlarged to 40x40 feet, 
while part of the lumber shed immedi- 
ately behind the office was made into an 
enclosed warehouse, with a pair of French 
doors leading from the salesroom to the 
new warehouse, which measures 20x60 
feet, with upstairs storage space 16x30 
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feet. In the upstairs storage are kept 
sash, doors, building paper, poultry net- 
ting, etc. A stairway leads to the upper 
warehouse, and under the stairs, which 
otherwise would have been waste space, 
was built a glass rack, very convenient 
both as to location and arrangement. 

“The whole plant is so much more con- 
venient, and looks so much better than 
it did before we remodeled, that we think 
it a very good investment,” said Fred C. 
Smith, the company’s branch manager. 

_—S— 

FieLp worK is being pushed on a_photo- 
graphic survey of forests and parks, and historic 
trees of Mississippi, according to a report made 
by Miss Susie V. Powell, director of the WPA 
Historical Research Project. 
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Know What This Wood Is? 


Some Lumbermen Didn't 
(Continued from Page 29) 
wavy redwood, or B&better fir flooring, 
or 6-inch No. 2 southern pine drop 
siding), just as we demand food and 
drink. In Emerson’s day it was probably 
all right for poets and lumbermen to 
nurse the theory that “here's a good 
product and now all I have to do is figure 
out how to make more just like it, fast— 
and hire a traffic cop to keep the buyers 
from hurting each other in their rush to 
get here.” But it’s different when, as 
now, you first have to make the world 
want mousetraps; then let the world 
know that your mousetrap is better than 
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Our big modern plant, with an 8-hour capacity 
of 300,000, can satisfactorily supply all your par- 
ticular needs in Common Lumber, Boards, Dimen- 
sion, etc. Kiln-dried, smooth-end-trimmed, sorted 
for length. Let us quote on your requirements. 
You'll like our service. 


Oregon-American Lumber Corp. 


VERNONIA, ORE. 






from logs 
like this one 





















your share of ladder profits 
- this year. 
a representative stock of these lighter, 
stronger, easily-sold Genuine Spruce Ladders. 
Drop a postcard TODAY for our new catalog No. 16. 


TheW.WV., BABCOCK CO., Baru, NY. 
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anybody else’s mousetrap; and then an- 
nounce that the world doesn’t need to 
beat a path to your door, for you already 
have built a paved street and a railroad 
siding, and besides you will deliver the 
mousetraps anyhow, and will gladly 
throw in a piece of cheese which has been 
especially tested for its mouse-seducing 
qualities. 

And that, gentlemen, is about what 
you're up against in selling your better 
mousetraps today. For, instead of beat- 
ing a path to your door (or to anybody’s 
door, in these days when we say naughty 
things if the pavement, even, is a bit 
rough) the world will beat it out into the 
alley and get a cat, or go down to the 
drug store and buy some arsenic. Or 
visit the five-and-ten and buy just an 
ordinary mousetrap. And that is also 
what you are up against in selling wavy 
redwood, or B&better fir flooring, or 6- 
inch No. 2 southern pine drop siding. 


Retail Yard Gladdened by 


"Forest" of Paul's Pines 


Troy, Ava., June 14.—‘Paul Bunyan,” that 
gent of considerable ability to do the unusual, 
stepped out in front again this month. Last 
fall, when mills were raising prices almost be- 
fore and after each regular meal, and the sash 
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from Westwood with these seedlings—com- 
posed of ponderosa pine, sugar pine and silver 


- fir. Thursday morning of last week, the car 


rolled into Troy, and Sam Hanchey had pro- 
vided for the event. Today a double row of 
these transplanted conifers stretches from the 
mill out to the highway. This is the first effort 
on the part of Paul to grow an orchard of pines 
on this side of the Mississippi, but he has un- 
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dertaken harder tasks. Suffice to say, its an 
unusual experiment, and will be watched with 
considerable interest by other operators. Paul 
has promised that if these did not grow as de- 
sired, he will pluck up a section of the moun- 
tain side at the regular transplanting time and 
run over to Troy some afternoon and “set-out” 
the entire mountain side, thereby assuring a 
regular growth of California pines. 


What About Displays? Yard Manager 
Offers Some Ideas 


Here are some notes of a talk by Sam 
West, Duke, Okla., delivered at a round- 
table conference of yard managers of 
the Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co. 

The practice of displaying merchandise 
is not a new art. Wherever man has 
traded it has been practiced. The chief 
reason has always been the same—to 
entice the buyer to purchase something 
which otherwise might be overlooked. We 
read about how even the American In- 
dians on arrival of a ship would rush to 
the shore displaying their blankets and 
beads. Display, then, is a natural prac- 
tice. Individual businesses have their 
own particular plans of display. The de- 





Because it looked like 
a good way of stor- 
ing wallboard, sash, 
doors, windows etc., 
an American Lumber- 
man representative 
snapped this view in 
the new shed of the 
Ashippun Lumber 
Co., Ashippun, Wis. 





and door factories in this section were suffering 
from a form of “shortitis,” order files being 
"way above normal and rain after rain curtail- 
ing local logging—two minds functioned as one. 
Down at the Henderson-Black & Greene Mill 
Co., General Manager Sam Hanchey kept wir- 
ing for cars and getting excuses—but the need 
for Ponderosa and sugar pine continued, and 
orders for sash and doors piled high. One morn- 
ing, while discussing the situation with Albert 
L. Lindsley, Alabama sales representative of the 
Red River Lumber Co., the question of Hender- 
son-Black & Greene Mill Co. “raising” its own 
ponderosa was thought about. And at the same 
time “Paul Bunyan,” way up on the side of the 
Sierra, had several wireless messages from the 
sales department calling for help—mentioning 
Sam Hanchey, three thousand miles away, with 
orders to fill and no lumber. Paul decided he 
would send a nice little batch of seedlings to 
Troy. On the self-same day, Sam Hanchey 
ordered a shipment of these mixed sugar and 
ponderosa seedlings to come along at the proper 
time for transplanting. June 1 a car rolled out 


partment stores have found that by using 
floor tables to show small items increased 
sales were made possible. 


Since the years immediately following 
the World War people have been more 


restless than in previous years. They go 
more, and go faster, than before; conse- 
quently it takes keen displaying to attract 
them. Thus the larger and more elaborate 
show windows now in vogue became a 
necessity. 

In our particular line of business, I 
think a good lesson can be had by observ- 
ing some of the methods used by our 
friends the department stores. It is rea- 
sonable to believe that if the department 
and chain stores can increase their volume 
by practicing good display we, too, might 


have a noticeable increase by patterning 
after them. 

At the yard in Duke we do not have 
large windows, but by using what we 
have we are able to show some merchan- 
dise; and | think the windows of any 
store make the first impression on the 
customer. We use small floor tables to 
display tools and other small items of 
hardware. Show cases are used also, 
especially for the more valuable items, so 
that they might not be so easily picked up 
while we are out in the yard. We try 
to keep paint moved to the front of the 
shelves, so as to attract attention. 

The customers of today are more cau- 
tious about buying than when money was 
more abundant. They, in a measure, 
doubt what you may tell them about mer- 
chandise. They like to handle an article 
and see for themselves if it is what you 
claim it to ‘be. 

Every business has items which are 
slow movers, or are a little “off brand” 
for that business. In that case, I think 
the tables are a good place to put them, 
so that they may be seen and thereby get 
moved out. The display tables might be 
termed the silent salesmen of the business. 

There is, however, the possibility of 
going a little seedy on this displaying 
business. I have seen some stores that 
went to the extreme on displaying, going 
so far as to result in the practice of piling. 
It seems possible, then, that too much 
merchandise in a given space is as bad 
or worse than not having enough. 

If show windows make an impression 
on the customers, I believe general good 
appearance of the yard has a similar 
effect. Well stacked lumber is not only 
good to look at, but saves time at inven- 
tory, and helps to make sales. It also 
shows the public that there is personal 
interest taken about the yard. A customer 
will buy posts more readily if the stack 
is well built and doesn’t look as though 
it had been picked over. Also, coal piles 
look better to the customer if the slack 
is kept shoveled up around the edge of 
the pile. This can be done by just a little 
extra work, and will prove a big help in 
selling coal. 

Displaying merchandise is an individual 
matter ; for some it is easy, and for others 
it is a task; but the ultimate goal sought 
through display is that the merchandise 
shall appeal to the consuming public, and* 
thereby give you an increase in sales and 
profits. 
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STANLEY TRACK BRACKET 
WITH “HOLD FAST” CLAMP 


The “tHold Fast’? Clamp is a built-in part of every 
Stanley Track Bracket for parallel sliding or folding- 
sliding doors. This clamp enables the track to be 
locked into position, and held rigidly in perfect align- 
ment. Any number of sections of track can be joined 
into one continuous piece for smooth, quiet operation. 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
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Y2641 (14-gauge) 
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FOR DOORS 
UP TO 300 POUNDS 
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X2650 Hanger X2641 Track 
FOR DOORS 
UP TO 700 POUNDS 
Y2650 Hanger Y2641 Track 
(illustrated) (illustrated) 
FOR DOORS 
UP TO 1000 POUNDS 
W2650 Hanger W2641 Track 


You need stock only these three to meet the 
requirements for any sliding door. Send for 
catalog No. 38. 
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Notes on Last Lap of a Long Trip 


[By A. L. FORD] 


| AVING COMPLETED a tour of approximately 10,000 miles and 
traversed seventeen States, the wandering editor finally has abandoned 
the rolling sanctum for the swivel chair and is glad to be once more at 
his desk in Chicago. The last installment of this travelog was written 
from the nation’s capital, an interesting experience during the stay there 
being attendance at the Memorial Day exercises at Arlington Cemetery, 
including the placing of wreaths on the tomb of the unknown soldier by 
various organizations of veterans. Washington has been one of the out- 
standing spots in building activity during the past year or more, and 
apparently there is no cessation yet of these activities, for new buildings 
are to be seen on every hand, just completed or in course of erection. 
oo 
| EavING WASHINGTON, the next port of call was Baltimore, and 
then the trek westward began through the fertile fields of Maryland, 
which State just now is marketing a crop of 29,000,000 pounds of tobacco. 
This tobacco crop, harvested last fall, and which since then has been 
curing in specially designed storage barns, is declared by experts to be 
of the highest quality of any that has been harvested in several years. 
An intensive campaign has been conducted in the tobacco growing sec- 
tion of Maryland during the past few years to stimulate interest in 
producing tobacco of high quality, growing it to exacting standards and 
packing it carefully. A large proportion of the Maryland tobacco crop 
this year is being purchased by the French Tobacco Monopoly. The 
French formerly were large buyers of Maryland grown tobacco, but their 
purchases dropped from 9,000,000 pounds in 1927 to 556,000 pounds in 
1935. As the result of a new trade treaty between the United States and 
France, French buyers assert that their purchases this year will amount 
to over 20,000,000 pounds. While the Maryland tobacco crop is only 
a small part of that grown in the country, it is in wide demand because 
it is entirely air dried without artificial means and is especially desirable 
for the manufacture of cigarets. An interesting teature of this tobacco 
marketing is that while there has been no change in the type of hogs- 
head used for packing tobacco since the early colonial days, there has 
been a distinct change in the method of transporting these hogsheads, 
which now roll into the ports in immense trucks. 
2 & & 

Tuat BALTIMORE is not lagging behind the balance of the coun- 
try in building activity is noted in the fact that for the first five months 
of this year permits have been issued in that city for 750 dwellings valued 
at $2,954,000. This compares with permits for 386 dwellings valued at 
$1,569,000 issued during the same period in 1936. Other building per- 
mits included 659 private garages, 30 manufacturing buildings, 16 store 
buildings, 24 filling stations, as well as other construction which brought 
the total for the first five months up to $8,935,000. 


oo > 


Norep IN PASSING through that flourishing community was a 
unique celebration that was attracting attention from far and near—the 
annual Central West Virginia Strawberry Festival in progress in Buck- 
hannon, W. Va. Commenting on this event, Governor Holt said: “This 
is a day set apart to mark the progress of and to stimulate further 
interest in the extension of a lately established industry in central West 
Virginia.” The State commissioner of agriculture, commenting on the 
strawberry festival, said: “This writes the second page of history in an 
activity of which we can all be proud.” Continuing, the commissioner re- 
fered to 115,000 families on 105,000 farms in West Virginia as repre- 
senting almost one-half of the entire population, and said that while West 
Virginia is usually referred to as strictly an industrial State, its gross in- 
come from farm products amounts to $85,000,000. 
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To ONE INTERESTED particularly in the lumber industry, a visit 
to West Virginia would not be complete without a stop at Rainelle, at 
which place is located the largest and most complete, and at the same 
time unique, hardwood manufacturing plant in the United States. This is 
the plant of the Meadow River Lumber Co., which, under the direction 
of General Manager H. L. Gray is just completing a program of im- 
provements and installation of new equipment representing an investment 
of approximately $250,000 and making this one of the most outstanding 
industrial plants in the country. Included in the products of this plant 
are all West Virginia hardwoods, moldings, interior trim; bowling alley 
material; oak, birch, beech and maple flooring; plank flooring of oak, 
maple and ash; parquetry and herringbone patterns of flooring in all 


the hardwoods; shoe heels; casket shells and rough boxes; solid furni- 
ture; glued-up cores, etc. This company specializes in shipping mixed 
cars containing practically any assortment that could be desired. In or- 
der to give it ample capacity for its own needs and for some custom 
kiln-drying the company is now adding two Moore reversible cross-circu- 
lation dry kilns to its equipment, these giving it a battery of twelve kilns. 
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Axoruer INTERESTING Appalachian hardwood operation is that 
of the Wilderness Lumber Co. at Nallen, W. Va. This is an old con- 
cern that has established a fine reputation in the trade for the quality of 
its products. Seventy percent of its output is oak, of which 70 percent 
is white and 30 percent red oak, and it produces a fine quality of poplar. 
It features also the manufacture of hemlock. Like many other operations 
not only in West Virginia but throughout the entire southeastern sec- 
tion of the country, much of the logging of the Wilderness Lumber Co. 
is now done by trucks and tractors. The company owns and operates a 
fleet of International trucks and also has much of its logging done by 
contract. A unique piece of equipment here is a Hyster bulldozer or trail 
blazer used for building truck roads. A Diesel Caterpillar provides 
power for this equipment. An Ensley log loader, driven by gasoline 
power, is included in the logging equipment; and just now at the com- 
pany’s shops in Nallen a Marion steam shovel is being converted into 
a log loader. While much of the logging is done by truck and tractor, 
the company has not abandoned its railroad logging and in fact just now 
is opening up a new railroad extension into another tract of timber. At 
present the Wilderness Lumber Co. is operating a single band, producing 
35,000 feet daily. R. J. Carroll, president of the company, makes his 
headquarters in Charleston; while J. I. Nallen, secretary-treasurer and 
general manager, spends practically all of his time at the mill at Nallen, 
giving his personal supervision to the operation. While the Wilderness 
Lumber Co. has been in existence only since 1916, its predecessor, The 
Clay Lumber Co., was organized in the early nineties and continued to 
operate until 1920. Combining truck and railroad logging makes it pos- 
sible for the plant to operate continuously, practically all of the logging 
in summer being done by truck, with rail logging in winter. 
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Ax INTERESTING FEATURE of this trip was a visit with our old 
friend, G. A. LaVallee, president of the Marietta Paint & Color Co. at 
Marietta, Ohio. Nestling in the midst of a maze of shrubs and flowers 
and facing one of the most gorgeous rose gardens it has ever been the 
pleasure of this writer to see, the office of this company affords pleasant 
working conditions, and naturally is conducive to high morale. Mr. 
LaVallee, who is well known to many of the lumber dealers of the 
country, was quite enthusiastic over| the continued increase in the use 
of paint, his company enjoying a quite satisfactory volume of business. 
The Marietta company recently has completed a new plant at High 
Point, N. C., which is just getting into operation. 
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A PLEASANT BREAK in the routine of driving was a stop at Green- 
castle, Ind., where a centennial celebration was in progress, commem- 
orating the one-hundreth year of De Pauw University, of which a dis- 
tinguished lumberman, C. H. Barnaby, is president. This little town was 
overflowing with visitors from all sections of the country, returning to 
Greencastle to participate in this notable centennial celebration of their 
beloved Alma Mater. The New York contingent came in three private 
cars, which were used as living quarters during the celebration. In the 
office of the C. H. Barnaby Lumber Co. the writer was delighted to have 
the opportunity of a visit with Will A. Cavin of the Cavin Yards Asso- 
ciated, Sturgis, Mich., and Mark Haines, a distinguished journalist of 
Sturgis, both of whom had come to Greencastle for this centennial cele- 
bration. His time being fully occupied with his duties as president of De 
Pauw University, Mr. Barnaby has shifted much of the responsibility 
of the lumber operations to the shoulders of his son. 


oo > 


Ascricutturat CONDITIONS usually are the best barometer of 
business in the lumber and building industry, and so far as one can judge 
this early in the season, the country is facing a big crop year. Excepting 
excessive rainfall in some sections, the season has been favorable and 
crops of all kinds present a healthy and flourishing appearance. Through 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois there is practically one con- 
tinuous panorama of flourishing fields of corn and small grain, and if 
the season continues favorable the farmers will harvest excellent crops. 
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Friendship With 


Amemcanfiunherman 


Other Business 


Promoted by Lumber Concerns 
at Luncheon Get-Together 


St, Louis, Mo., June 14.—The Wiles-Chip- 
man Lumber Co.’s luncheon for the Frost Lum- 
ber Industries (Inc.), of Shreveport, La., held 
at the Missouri Athletic Association, here, on 
Wednesday, June 2, brought together a group 
of men of diversified interests but of one accord 
in their collective aim toward higher ideals in 
business. 

The purpose of the meeting was to promote 
sympathetic understanding among manufac- 
turers, bankers, railroads, distributors and con- 
sumers, and that purpose was fully accom- 
plished by the expressions made by the speakers. 
There were no prepared talks, but the essence 
of the impromptu remarks was the need for a 
larger degree of trustworthiness in relations 
with each other and with the public. 

As there were some ninety or more guests, I. 
R. L. Wiles, who acted as master of ceremonies, 
was unable to call upon more than a few of 
those present for informal talks. 

L. W. Baldwin, president of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Co., spoke of the spirit of co- 





E. A. FROST, 
Shreveport, La.; 
“Head of the Family” 


I. R. L. WILES, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 
Master of Ceremonies 


operation which exists between a railroad and 
the industries it serves, and said that upon 
this mutual co-operation largely depends the 
success of both. 


Babies Need Shoes and Homes 


John A. Bush, president of Brown Shoe Co., 
nade some enlightening remarks on the shoe 
business and its relation to other industries, re- 
marking that notable strides had been made in 
business co-operation. As for his business, he 
indicated that, as babies are still brought into 
the world barefooted, this situation not having 
heen changed by the New Deal or otherwise, 
they represented potential business for his com- 
pany as well as for the railroads, lumber com- 
panies and others, and he was much encouraged 
by the recent increase in births. 

_Richard S. Hawes, vice president of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis, after paying per- 
sonal tribute to Mr. Frost and congratulating 
the lumber industry on its noted improvement, 
revealed that the banker’s chief fear is that in- 
dustry will not borrow his money. This was 
seen as a hopeful sign by some, while others 
felt that “money,” lacking sensitivity, would 
still present that air of cold detachment when 
next approached, and that they, as borrowers, 
would be moved by the same old guilty feel- 
ing at the next emergency. 


Better Business Ethics Prevail 


Harry W. Riehl, general manager of the St. 
Louis Better Business Bureau, indicated that 
business ethics had improved in recent years, 
partly through voluntary purging by industry 
itself and partly through the forces behind the 
drive for better business tactics. The educa- 
tional value of these forces is the awakening 
of the public to the importance of obtaining 
the quality for which it pays, as a means of 
bringing about generally improved conditions in 
merchandising. The St. Louis Better Busi- 
ness Bureau is making a constructive effort to 
enlighten and protect the public interests in 
building, and to show the home builder the wis- 
dom of obtaining proper specifications before 
building. It is now starting a campaign in- 
tended to inform the public on what it should 
know about the lumber going into home con- 
struction or alterations, and showing that bet- 
ter products are not necessarily more expensive 
when the home builder possesses actual knowl- 
edge of construction materials. 


President Voices Appreciation 


E. A. Frost, president of Frost Lumber In- 
dustries (Inc.) and the “head of the family” of 
which Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co. is a mem- 
ber, expressed his appreciation of the tributes 
paid to him and to his organization by all of 
the speakers, and for the friendliness indicated 
by the presence of so many guests who left 
their regular affairs to attend a meeting for the 
expression of good will and mutual trust. 

Some of the other guests present at the 
luncheon were: W. L. Hemingway, president 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co.; W. 
L. Rehfeld, vice president Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank & Trust Co.; William H. Moulton. presi- 
dent International Shoe Co.; J. H. Lauderdale, 
general purchasing agent Missouri Pacific Rail- 
A. Taylor, assistant general pur- 
chasing agent Missouri Pacific Railroad Co.; 
C. E. Perkins, chief traffic officer Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad Co.; Karl L. Brenner, assistant 
purchasing agent Wabash Railroad Co.; Paul 
G. Imboden, lumber agent Missouri, Kansas & 
Topeka Railroad Co.; Harvey Smith, purchas- 
ing agent Terminal Railroad Association; C. 
W. Defebaugh, AMERICAN LUMRBERMAN. 

The Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.) was 
represented by Mr. Frost and some fifteen 
others, among whom were J. W. Willis, H. W. 
Whited, F. T. Whited, vice presidents, and A. 
J. Molt, assistant secretary. 





British Columbia Cedar Plant 
Modernizes Drying 


Vancouver, B. C., June 12.—Installation of 
new type forced-draft kilns and open-air lum- 
ber dryers at the plant of the Fraser Valley 
Tie (Ltd.), South Westminster, B. C., on the 
Fraser River, now makes the mill the second 
largest and the most modern cedar plant on 
the Lower Mainland. An output of 70,000 
feet a day is possible. The dry kiln installed, 
built by the Fryer Dry Kilns (Ltd.) from 
designs by Herbert Fryer, has a capacity for 
2,000 bundles, measuring approximately 50 feet 
by 20 feet, and 20 feet high. A brick furnace 
equipped with a large sawdust burner supplies 
the heat through its two twin flues, of iron 
pipe nearly two feet in diameter, which run 
the full length of a 6-foot platform supporting 
the bundles of shingles. A 90x60-foot new lum- 
ber drying shed equipped with eight power fans 
in four units has also been added to the plant 
equipment, 





CALCASIEU 





YELLOW PINE 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 
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LUMBER CO.,Inc. 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 
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Appalachian | 


HARDWOODS 


Lumber of distinguished 
beauty and serviceabilty 


We specialize in Oak and Poplar. 


Soft-textured high-quality Appal- 
achian lumber, well-manufactured. 
Careful attention to inquiries and 
orders. Let us hear from you. 


WILDERNESS 
LUMBER CO. 


Hil NALLEN, W. VA. | 





























Northern HARDWOODS 
and SOFTWOODS | 


Birch, Soft Elm, Maple, Soft Maple, Hard Maple, 
Basswood, dimension stock, crating lumber, hardwood 
flooring stock. Planing mill service. 


A. AHONEN LUMBER COMPANY, 


fronwood, Michigan 
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William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office—4i East 42d St. 
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May Residential Building Gains Over '36 


Campaign to Build 250 New 
Homes in Evansville 


EvANSVILLE, INp., June 14.—A group of lum- 
ber concerns has started a definite program 
to alleviate the house shortage in Evansville. 
The movement calls for the construction of 
model homes as a means of adding momentum 
to building in the city. It is predicted that 
the lumber concerns, in co-operation with local 
contractors, will have built 250 new homes in 
Evansville before this year is ended. 

Following a meeting of the lumber officials 
held in Evansville on Friday, June 11, four 
firms obtained permits to build model homes 
in different parts of the city and three others 
are expected to follow. Those taking out per- 
mits are: Luhring Lumber Co., $3,000 home at 
2612 North Heidelbach Ave.; Bradford Lumber 
Co., $3,000 home at 709 Bennighof Ave.; Al- 
bert C. Grimm Planing Mill, $3,000 home at 
308 East Missouri St., and Stocking Bros. 
Lumber Co., $3,000 home at 1165 East Co- 
lumbia St. 

The Stovall Lumber Corp., the Wolflin West 
Side Lumber Co., and the F. J. Folz Co. are 
the other firms that will co-operate. 

The movement calls for the construction of 
homes within a $2,500 and $4,000 price range, 
including the cost of the lot, the dwellings to 
be built by the lumber firms in co-operation 
with the contractors. 

These model homes will be open for public 
inspection. As soon as one is sold, another 


will be built. 





Birmingham Home Building Pro- 
gram Gets Under Way 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 19.—The program 
of the Birmingham Lumber and Building Mate- 
rial Dealers’ Association to promote the build- 
ing of small homes, priced within the means of 
the average citizen, is well under way. 

Ground was broken and construction begun 
last week on 13 houses. The ground-breaking 
ceremonies were participated in by officials of 
the Federal Housing Administration and H. 
O. Bernard, president Birmingham Lumber and 
Building Material Dealers’ Association and the 
Alabama Building Material Institute; Joseph 
G. Rowell, secretary-manager Alabama Build- 
ing Material Institute, and the following mem- 
bers of the Small Homes Demonstration Com- 
mittee of the Birmingham Lumber and Build- 
ing Material Dealers’ Association: Allen K. 
Wood, chairman; C. H. Grayson, J. B. Odum 
and Bedford F. Seale. 

The Birmingham program is part of the na- 
tional movement to demonstrate “more house 
for the dollar” by building modern, livable 
houses at prices within reach of that large group 
of citizens whose annual income ranges between 
$1,200 and $2,000. 





Home Mortgage Loans in U. S. 
Now Total About 18 Billions 


WasuinctTon, D. C., June 19.—Of the total 
of approximately $1,951,000,000 in home mort- 
gage loans made on one to four family non- 
farm houses during 1936, thrift and home 
financing institutions supervised by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board or eligible for mem- 
bership in the Bank System, loaned $1,051,000,- 
000, or 54 percent, John H. Fahey, chairman of 
the Board announced. 

These loans were made for new construction, 
refinancing, purchase, and modernization of ur- 
ban dwellings. Individuals loaned about $600,- 
000,000 of the aggregate total, or 30 percent, 
and commercial banks $300,000,000, or 15 per- 
cent, Mr. Fahey stated. 

He estimated that loans for new construction 
amounted to $625,000,000 in 1936, of which 


$156,000,000 was loaned by member institutions 
in the Federal Home Loan Bank System. 

At the close of 1936, home mortgage loans 
outstanding in the United States aggregated 
$17,799,000,000, Mr. Fahey said. Members of 
the Bank System, together with the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, under supervision 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, held 
a combined total of $4,806,000,000, or 27 per- 
cent. The holdings of all institutions eligible 
for membership in the System, added to this, 
bring the total to $10,569,000,000, or about 60 
percent. 


Sets Forth Some "Whys" of 
Grade-Marked Lumber 


Newark, N. J., June 14.—In setting up reg- 
ulations for the use of only grade-marked lum- 
ber in the construction of new homes which 
are to carry mortgages insured under the sin- 
gle mortgage system of the Federal Housing 
Administration, Thomas E. Colleton, State 
FHA director, has set forth several reasons 
for the “why” of grade-marked lumber: 

In encourages more careful and uniform 


grading. It helps the manufacturer prepare 
a better product. 


It improves the trimming and gives the 
lumber a better appearance. 

It identifies the grade from manufacturer 
to ultimate consumer and is a potent factor 





Construction for May Up 
About || Percent 


Construction in the 37 eastern States during 
May showed a gain of about 11 percent over 
the figure for May, 1936, according to F. 
W. Dodge Corporation. Last month’s total 
amounted to $244,112,800, and contrasts with 
$216,070,700 for May, 1936, and with $269,934,- 
200 for April, 1937. 

Residential building during May of this year 
amounted to $83,937,000; an increase of 20 per- 
cent over the figure of $70,253,400 reported in 
the 37 States for May, 1936, but sharply lower 
than the volume of $108,013,400 registered dur- 
ing April of this year. Gains in residential 
building over last year were general over the 
country except for the southern Michigan area. 
At the same time declines from the April, 1937, 
figures were rather universal, with Upstate New 
York exhibiting the only exception. 

Non-residential building undertaken in May 
in the 37 States east of the Rocky Mountains 
amounted to $93,432,700, and compares with 
$82,251,700 for May, 1936, and $96,179,300 for 
April of this year. Public works and utilities 
showed a total of $66,743,100 during May, 
1937; which was moderately better than the 
figure reported for either the preceding month 
or May, 1936. 

Total construction of all types started in the 
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This photograph shows a 
five-room demonstration 
house which has just been 
finished by the J. A. 
McCreery Lumber Co., 
Benton, Ill. It was opened 
to the public and over 
1,000 people inspected it 
during the first week. The 
house was built from a 
picture appearing in a 
home improvement bul- 
letin issued by the Celo- 
tex Co. in September, 
1936. The cost of the 
house, completed, was 
$4,617, including white 
picket fence 





in establishing confidence by all concerned. 


It distinguishes lumber that is well manu- 
factured, properly seasoned and carefully 
graded, from “just lumber.” 


In case of official inspection or re-inspec- 
tion, responsibility of manufacture can read- 
ily be determined. 

It forms a sound basis for advertising and 
trade extension work. 

It is a guaranty of American lumber stand- 
ards. 

It is a certificate of quality in assuring 
integrity of grade. 

It is a powerful weapon against substi- 
tutes. 


It saves the dealer the expense of re- 
grading his stock. 


It will educate the public that good lum- 
ber can still be obtained. 


It will simplify architect’s specifications 
and assures his getting what he specifies, 
thus extending the use of lumber. 

If dealers generally would handle grade 
marked, trade-marked lumber, it would be 
a powerful influence to help stabilize their 
market and would lift their competition to 
a higher plane of service. 

It would be a tremendous influence for bet- 
ter built homes and buildings. 


37 eastern States since the beginning of 1937 
has amounted to $1,176,377,200, as contrasted 
with only $1,004,676,100 for the corresponding 
five months of 1936. 

SoeennRnmen 


Statistical Summary Shows Up- 
swing of Illinois Building 


Released June 16, a summary of prospective 
building operations in Illinois during the month 
of May, 1937, based upon reports received by 
the division of statistics and research of the 
Illinois Department of Labor from building and 
other public officials in 113 cities of the State 
shows that: 

During the month of May, permits for 2,903 
projects were issued in the 113 cities. In com- 
parison with the 2,807 permits which were is- 
sued during the month of April the May per- 
mit figure represents at increase of 3.4 percent. 

It is important to observe that the preceding 
16-year (1921-1936, inclusive), average change 
during May as compared with April was a de- 
crease of 7.6 percent, The current dollar fig- 
ure, namely, $9,340,138, is the highest May to- 
tal in the last seven years. 

The estimated dollar cost of construction for 
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which permits were issued during May, 1937, 
was 69 percent greater than the estimated dol- 
lar cost of total building in May, 1936. The 
estimated cost of new residential construction 
during May, 1937, was 47.3 percent greater ; 
new non-residential construction was 145.8 per- 
cent greater; and additions, alterations, repairs 
and installations were 17.7 greater than in the 
month of May, 1936. 





Launch New Research Bureau 
for ''Home Desirable" 


As a part of the comprehensive plan of dealer 
co-operation inaugurated last year, Crane Co., 
Chicago plumbing and heating material manu- 
facturer, has established a research and in- 
formation service bureau called The Home De- 
sirable Institute, according to Russell G. Crev- 
iston, director of advertising and sales pro- 
motion. 

The nucleus of the Institute personnel comes 
from The Home Desirable, the monthly maga- 
zine sponsored jointly by Crane Co. and sev- 
eral hundred licensed master plumbers, with 
which publication it will be directly associated. 

The Institute will serve the double purpose 
of assisting plumbing and heating dealers in 
publicity, promotion and public education ac- 
tivities and supplying the public direct with 
correct and helpful information on home plumb- 
ing and heating. 





New Jersey Construction 
Reaches Top Since 1930 


Trenton, N. J., June 14.—Industrial con- 
struction in New Jersey for the first five months 
of 1937 was at the highest level since 1930, ac- 
cording to the report rendered June 14 to the 
State Labor commissioner by the Bureau of 
Structural Inspection of his department. Con- 
struction from January to May, inclusive,’ in- 
volved a total expenditure of $4,381,935, the re- 
port showed. 

Simultaneously, the New Jersey State Em- 
ployment Service announced that an even fur- 
ther revival of construction, both industrial and 
residential, is needed to absorb skilled labor in 
the construction trades; that whereas skilled 
workers in the metal and other trades are at a 
premium, construction trades applicants regis- 
tered with the service on Jan. 1 included 2,168 
rough carpenters, 7,629 skilled carpenters of 
various types and 28,088 laborers. Seasonal 
employment has reduced the list since that time, 
but the problem is still looked on as serious. 





Says a "Henry Ford" of Build- 
ing Is Needed 


San Fracisco, CALir., June 14.—Merits of 
the Home Builders’ Guild, proposed nation-wide 
organization for lower priced and better home 
construction, were a principal topic of discussion 
at a regional convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards held in this city 
recently. 

The purpose of the Guild is to band together 
leading home construcfion men in a co-operative 
effort to cut building costs, explained Charles 
W. Wanless of Springfield, Ill., president. 
Lower eosts would be sought through collective 
buying and the adoption of standard methods 
of construction. Better building technic would 
also be sought by the Guild. The plan is being 
considered by San Francisco builders. 

America is looking for a “Henry Ford of the 
housing industry,” declared Paul E. Stark, 
president of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, who led the series of confer- 
ences of the regional meeting. 

“For the man who can devise a sound form 
ot cheap residence construction, a billionaire’s 
fortune is waiting,” said Mr. Stark. “His field 
will be, just as was Ford’s, in the low-cost 
market which today represents more than three- 


quarters of the potential residence construction 
usiness,” 


Amemcanfiumherman 
$28,275,000 Spent on Building 
in Chicago, Suburbs in '37 


Nearly seven million dollars worth of build- 
ing was represented by the permits issued in 
Chicago and its neighboring fifty-nine commu- 
nities during May. This amount boosts the five- 
month total for the year to over $28,275,000. 

The towns included in the report showed 
permits for $3,592,954 in contrast to $2,291,- 
391 for the same month last year. Chi- 
cago issued permits for $3,355,150 in May to 
make a total sum of $6,948,104 for the month in 
the city and adjoining area. 

In the May suburban report appeared 271 new 
homes which represented an expenditure of 
$2,045,921, and $338,125 for alterations, addi- 
tions and repairs to houses. The average cost 
of the new residences was $7,550 in comparison 
to $7,767 in April and $8,988 in March. In view 
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of the rising costs of materials, the decline in 
the outlay tor homes indicates that there are 
more buyers for cheaper homes than for those 
costing considerable money. This does not mean, 
of course, that high priced houses are not being 
built, for many are being erected in various 
suburbs. 


Western Pine Market Shows 
Strength 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, WASH., June 17.—The strength of 
the market for western pines was shown in re- 
ports from all production centers received at 
a meeting of sales managers here yesterday. 
Prices are reported advancing on several items 
in both Ponderosa and Idaho white pine. The 
statistical position of the industry continues in 
an unusually healthy condition. 








as 





Drying round loads of ‘‘Wolmanized” lumber just as they come from the treating cylinders at treating plant of 
Frost Lumber Industries, Shreveport, La 


*“ GROSS - CIRCULATION speeds up the 
production of “Wolmanized” lumber 


“Wolmanizing” has become a syn- 
onym for rot-proof, termite-proof 
lumber. That’s what a thorough job 
American Lumber & Treating Com- 
pany has done in developing this 
great, new treating industry. 


*Cross-Circulation plays an impor- 
tant part in the production of “Wol- 
manized” lumber. In 
Florida, South Carolina, Oregon, 
Virginia and Texas modern “Wol- 
manizing” plants depend on Moore 
Cross-Circulation kilns to season 
lumber before treating ... to dry it 
after treating. 


Louisiana, 





*There is only one CROSS-CIRCU- 
LATION System — Moore’s. The 
System proved and time-tested in over 
1,200 installations. 


CROSS-CIRCULATION MORE 


This modern low-temperature Dry- 
ing System has speeded up produc- 
tion; made it practical to dry round 
loads just as they come from the 
treating cylinders; helped materially 
in maintaining high standards of 
quality set by the manufacturers. 


What is your drying problem? The 
flexible Moore Cross-Circulation 
System can solve it. Write today 
for complete details . . . whether 


for a new kiln or modernizing your 
old kilns. No obligation. 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Dry Kilns and Veneer 
Dryers 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


INTERNAL FAN SYSTEM 
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Golden Gate Bridge Opened by Sawing Champions 


San Francisco, CA.ir., June 12. 
—San Francisco’s mighty Golden 
Gate Bridge, gateway to the Red- 
wood Empire, was opened and 
dedicated in five days of Fiesta 
pageantry in which the lumber in- 
dustry played a most significant 
part. 

Sponsored by the 
Redwood Association, here, with 
the co-operation of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association and the 
three major saw companies, Diss- 
ton, Atkins and Simonds, the off- 
cial severing of last barriers to the 
bridge approach, redwood logs, 
was accomplished by three log- 
sawing champions of the West, 
led by World’s Champion Paul 
Searles, of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., Longview, Wash. 

To Searles went the honor of 
severing the 36-inch California 
redwood barrier in 2 minutes, 47.8 
seconds, defeating Myron Higbee, 





WEIGHING IN THE SAWS—Left to 
right: World Champion Paul Searles, 
Longview, Wash.; Redwood Champion 
Ray Shull, Eureka, Calif., Idaho Cham- 
pion Myron Higbee, Kellogg, Idaho; 
Chief Judge Gordon Manary, Pa- 
cific Lumber Co., Scotia, Calif. 





champion of Idaho pine belt, and 
Ray Shull, of Eureka, champion 
of the California redwoods. 

While the Governors of Califor- 
nia and Oregon, the Lord Mayor 
of Vancouver, the Mayor of San 
Francisco, Chief Engineer Joseph 


California’ 


mighty strokes to clear the way 
for the great dedication party. 
Searles showed the same cham- 
pionship form which has carried 
him undefeated through nine suc- 
cessive years of competition. He 
won $250 in cash in addition to 


the honor of opening the bridge. 
Higbee won $150, and Shull, $100. 
The prize money was put up by 


was chairman of the Log Barrier 
Contest Committee, which included 
G. A. Slacke, Henry Disston & 
Sons; A. L. Johnson, Simonds 
Saw & Steel Co.; Walter Orcutt, 
E. C. Atkins & Co.; George Corn- 
wall, The Timberman; Sam Haw- 





kins, West Coast Lumberman; 
James Stevens, West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association; E. H. 


of Commerce; Richard Fleisher, 
Scotia; and Laurence Beal, Hum- 
boldt Standard, Eureka. 

Officials of the contest were 
Archie Whisnant, secretary of the 
Pacific Logging Congress, Port- 
land, Ore., referee and _ starter; 
Gordon Manary, logging superin- 
tendent, Pacific Lumber Co., chief 
judge; J. E. Mackie, manager, 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ 





OFFICIAL OPENING OF GOLDEN 

GATE BRIDGE—Paul Searles drops 

his redwood cut, thus officially open- 
ing the bridge to traffic, May 28 





Association, San Francisco, and 
Irving McCoy, West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, associate 
judges; and Chief Timekeeper, 
Tod Powell, of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, with his staff in- 
cluding Joe Dearing, San Fran- 
cisco Call-Bulletin; and Scoop 
Beal, Humboldt Standard, Eureka. 


SAWS USED BY 
WINNERS 


San Francisco, Cair., June 12. 
—The winner of the Golden Gate 
log bucking contest, Paul Searles, 
of Longview, Wash., who claims 
the world championship by reason 
of winning the Pacific Logging 
Congress event in Vancouver, B. 
C., in 1934, used a Disston saw. 
Myron Higbee, Kellogg, Idaho, of 
the Hammond Lumber Co., using a 








Strauss and scores of dignitaries 
waited at the barrier, Searles, 


Higbee and Shull pulled with California 


the saw companies. 


Carl W. 


Meiklejohn, Pacific 
Bahr, president of the 
Redwood Association, 


Loggers’ Association; Dr. M. M. 
Eaton, Kellogg, Idaho, Chamber 


Simonds saw, was second; and 
Ray Shull, redwood champion, of 
Arcata, Calif., using an Atkins 
saw, was third. 


Northwest 





Welding Stands Up to High 


Pressures, Temperatures 


CLEVELAND, OHn10, June 12, 1937. 
Editor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago. Ill. 

Dear Sir: In your issue of June 5 on page 
71 is an article entitled “Welded Joints vs. Gask- 
ets in the Lumber Mill.” 

This article states that “welding is giving 
decidedly satisfactory service and there is no 
questions but that the use of welding will in- 
crease.” Then this is followed by the statement 
“Imperfections in welding processes will be 
ironed out, joints will become more dependable 
and more efficient.” 

1 am enclosing a bulletin on the Shielded- 
Arc which will give you some idea as to the 
perfection of the welding process and the effi- 
ciency and dependability of the joint. The idea 
conveyed therein that welding is imperfect is 
not in accordance with present-day practice. 
For anyone who is as far seeing as the author 
it does not at all check up with his other state- 
ments. Of course, it is true that a welded joint 
can not be easily taken apart because when it 
is welded it is a completely fused joint and for 
replaceable parts and that sort of thing, con- 
nections of the proper kind must be used. This 
is only a matter of good engineering. I of 
course, do not know what he refers to when he 
says “one of America’s largest plants’ but the 
statement that it has abandoned welding and has 
no trouble with the other types of construction 
but it had all sorts of trouble with welding, 
conveys entirely the wrong impression. Might 
it not be a matter of design, experience, work- 
manship, supervision?—because the process it- 
self is inherently satisfactory. Methods of in- 
spection and supervision of welding are much 


more accurate than methods of inspection of 
other schemes of fabrication. Does he realize 
that when an operator is making a joint he is 
looking right at the inside of that joint, and 
definitely knows what is going into the joint, 
which is true of welding but which is true of 
how many other processes? The statement that 
no matter how well the welding job is done, 
there is always a possibility of leakage, in addi- 
tion seems to imply that there was always a 
probability of leakage. Does he know that a 
pipe line 1,200 miles long was welded and put 
into the ditch and buried without any inspection 
or test other than the visual inspection made 
during the fabricating process? Does he know 
that welding processes are being used for pres- 
sures up to 1000-1500 lbs. per square inch with 
super-heats very high, so high in fact that if 
the pipe were not covered, on a dark night it 
would be visible? 

These high pressures and high super-heats 
means that the welding process must be satis- 
factory. 

I would suggest that he investigate very care- 
fully the piping installations made by the De- 
troit Edison Co. This entire article has given 
the impression that welding is a half baked proc- 
ess, whereas, as a matter of fact, it is an out- 
standing process where joints can be made 
superior to any other type of construction. The 
intimations of this article should be eliminated. 

Yours very truly, 
E. W. P. Smith, Consulting Engineer, 
THE Lincotn ELectric COMPANY. 





Bic GAME is increasing in the national for- 
ests according to a recent census of bear, deer, 
elk, moose, antelopes, mountain sheep and 
goats. It is estimated that 1,523,000 big-game 
animals-now-have refuge in national forests.’ 


Florida Coastwise Barges End 
Quarter Century Service 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., June 16.—Departure this 
week of the old lumber barge, Westland, for 
New York, and the dismantling at Eastport of 
four similar craft, will stir memories of a color- 
ful era of more than a quarter of a century in 
the coastwise timber traffic. 

Five of these barges, whose place had been 
usurped by fast steamers, have lain for a num- 
ber of years at Green Cove Springs, until the 
demand for scrap iron and other parts of their 
vital machinery, caused local dealers during the 
past year to cut them from their moorings up 
the St. Johns River and float them to their final 
resting place at Jacksonville. 

Rubin Iron Works is dismantling the ma- 
chinery, which officials say they are placing on 
the yards of that organization. Another firm 
is reported to have acquired the hulls, for what 
material it can salvage. 

One of the five, the Westland, has survived 
to begin a new lease on life, and after loading 
more than 500,000 feet of lumber at Commo- 
dores Point, is expected to depart soon for New 
York in tow of the tug, A. B. Potter, of the 
Jacksonville Forwarding Co. With her will 
go the final vestiges of the barge lumber traffic. 

Formerly owned by Cummer Lumber Co., 
and later by the Brooks Scanlon Lumber Co., 
according to information on the waterfront, the 
barges in the days of their usefulness were 
loaded here with cargoes of from 300,000 to 
500,000 feet of lumber and towed to coastwise 
points by tugs. 

The Brooks Scanlon, a tug formerly owned 
by the lumber firm of the same name, was ac- 
tive in this type of traffic at one time, water- 
front authorities relate. 
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Whispering 

The trees are always whispering: 
I wonder what they say? 

Perhaps some secret of the spring, 
Some hidden truth of day, 

That man with all his shouting will 
Not ever comprehend, 

That some old tree upon the hill 
Tells to some younger friend. 


The trees are always whispering 
In whispers sweet and low 

Some lovely thought, some lovely thing 
That man will never know. 

Within a world a mortal dwells 
That man can but surmise, 

And then his ax the forest fells 
That knows both earth and skies. 


The trees are always whispering: 
I wonder what the tale 

The pine-top tells to birds awing, 
The mountain ash the vale. 

Perhaps with sorrow, or with mirth, 
They look upon the land 

And marvel men who walk the earth 
Earth cannot understand. 


We See b’ the Papers 


John L. Sullivan was going great, until he 
met Jim Corbett. 

People don’t believe in saving anymore; not 
even their country. 

Once it was the Indians, 
are vanishing Americans. 


_If a man makes a better mouse-trap, the 
C. I. O. will beat a path to his door, 


Chicago wishes its salesmen were doing as 
well on the road as its ballplayers are. 


_ Congress has passed almost no legislation in 
five months. So the money was well spent. 


A man can do quite a lot of good with 
$27.50. Or he can buy a ringside seat with it. 


_ A government can give the people only what 
it takes from the people. Less what was lost 
in transit. 


The army will have a sham war in August. 
Why not visit the steel centers and see the 
real thing? 


A young lady we know thinks she is quite 
thrifty. She has saved ”» $60 to spend on 
her vacation. 


Times have changed since the days when 
the postoffice department sent the mails through 
Indian country. 


Speaking of hard tricks, there is the one of 
trying to shorten the’ time and lengthen the pay 
at the same time. 


An Italian general who was supposed to have 
committed suicide has appeared in Spain,,,so 
it seems not yet. 


The newspapers are fill’ of names that will 
go down in history. And the farther they BO, 
the farther down. 


Every man on the downward path always 
thought he would go a little farther, but no 
farther than that, 


“The eight army generals were not per- 
mitted defense counsel.” This was in the Rus- 
sian supreme court. 

The old slogan “the mails must go through” 
has been amended to. read “the mails must go 
through a committee.” 

Another decision that seems to have been 
postponed until'the fall term is the -'Presi- 
dent’s on sitdown strikes. 


It is also 4° fat cry, from ‘the nights when 


the boys jin bhiie’ slept: Sindy, because “Mich- 
igan’s on guard tonight.” we 


but now we all 





Russia reminds us of the remark of Voltaire, 
that England occasionally killed an admiral so 
as to encourage the other officers. 


One trouble with this country is that there 
are too many people in it who think that 
every man is entitled to a twelve months’ va- 
cation, 

In Chicago porkchops have advanced from 19 
cents a pound to 40 in four years. But the 
farmer will have to hand it back in the price 
of his next car. 


Between Trains 


Watseka, ILLt.—Now that riot has become 
right and co-operation wrong, it was heartening 
to sit down to a dinner tonight of the Busi- 
ness & Professional Women’s Club given to 
their employers. At the gait we are going we 
shall have to give more and more dinners to 
employers. Watseka is far removed from 
Washington, and was especially so tonight, for 
here was no “law of tooth and claw,” but tair- 
ness, friendliness and mutual respect. The 
Watsekas of America may save us yet. 


LaNsING, MicuH.—Lansing may have fallen 
low in public esteem as a State capital, but it 
still stands high as a community. The churches, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and its other better 
elements are carrying on, and tonight the 
Chamber held its annual dinner and reviewed 
its accomplishments. Yes, Al Hager was there, 
and specially honored as a past president of the 
National ketail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and as Past Snark of the Universe. Lansing is 
proud of Al, and one reason is because Al is 
proud of Lansing. 


Care GIRARDEAU, Mo.—Another fine conven- 
tion of the Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Assoication, the fourth we have had 
the fun of attending. Charlie Kiefner has been 
president for more than a score of years, and 
is still going strong. He used to be in Con- 
gress, and now he isn’t, but retail lumbermen 
have more sense, and, when they get a good 
man in office, keep him there. Well, of course, 
retailing lumber is a business, while govern- 
ment is ballyhoo. A business pays men tor 
working ; a government pays them for loafing. 
A business obeys economic laws; a govern- 
ment, if it finds them inconvenient, tries to 
change them. Perhaps it can be summed up 
this way: a business pays bills, a government 
passes them. 


Old Books 


Old men are like old books, the young 
Will pass to read some other tongue, 

Some other tale, as though the truth 

Had died with age and changed with youth. 
Old books are left upon the shelves 

While men write new to please themselves, 
New books that take new views of sin 
And ‘all the things that long have been. 


And ‘then comes sorrow or comes care, 
But they ‘who look for ‘comfort there, 
In new opinions and new creeds, 

Find little that the spirit needs. 

And they who look to younger men 
Will find as little comfort then, 

For they who ask the passing throng 
Find little that ‘wili last for long. 


Then from the shelf youth takes some gray 
Old volume of some other day 

And in its yellow pages looks, 

Asks older men, reads older books. 

Yes, men must ask old books, old friends, 
Who seek the truth that never ends. 

Youth turns to youth when youth is glad, 
But youth in trouble turns to Dad. 


| Narthern Hardwoods 





HEN you need Hard- 

woods, Hemlock or 
Cedar, try our Mixed Car 
Service. We have the 
timber and the equipment 
including modern dry kilns 
to take care of your 
ee. 
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KNEELAND - McLURG 


“““KORRECT BRAND” 


HARD MAPLE FLOORI NG 


AND BIRCH 


has a national reputation for superior quality 
and manufacture. Our most modern plant, 
years of experience, expert workmanship and 
desire te maintain ‘‘Korrect Brand” reputa- 
tion guarantees this superiority. 


Try a car now and always be 
a ‘'Korrect Brand" customer, 


S Kneeland - McLurg Flooring Co. 
: PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 
SIZ > 


YO U R REQUIREMENTS FOR 


4/4" 6/4” 8/4” 
ONE,COMMON AND 
-BETTER NORTHERN 


HARD MAPLE 


CAN BE PROMPTLY FILLED 
FROM OUR LARGE WELL 


17 AIR DRIED STOCKS 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 
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Lumber and Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG 


'In this book the author has dealt in 
interesting and instructive fashion 
with wood structure, physical pro- 
perties, grades, sizes. lumber and 
log measurements, shipping weights, 
structural] timbers, seasoning, pres- 
ervation, finishes, paving, floor- 
ing, fire resistance, prices, as well 
as the uses of lumber; and in final 
chapters he discusses manufactur- 
forest -products, the timber 
sufply, permanent advantages of 
and sources of information 

. oak timber. This is the work most 
often called for and used by \um- 
abermen in all branches of the trade. 


POST- 
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Commission Lumber Sales- 
men Take Advance Steps 


St. Louis, Mo., June 14.—The second an- 
nual meeting of the National Forest Products 
Sales Conference, sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Commission Lumber Salesmen, and 
participated in by manufacturers from several 
producing sections, opened its first session at 
9 a. m. June 10, with a short welcome from the 
city’s official representative. 

President H. R. Hansen, of Detroit, presided 
and presented the subject-matter for the day’s 
consideration, saying in part: 

This year we have dedicated this meeting 
to the discussion of but one subject. We 
have asked you to come here to discuss the 
question “Can We Stabilize the Lumber Mar- 
ket?” We believe that the lumber industry 
is thoroughly convinced that our greatest 
need is a stable market. Those who have 
made an intensive study of the marketing 
of lumber and its products agree that the 
lack of stability of prices is one of the major 
causes for buyers turning to substitute prod- 
ucts. Retail yard buyers and particularly 
buyers for industrial concerns who have to 
guarantee prices on their products for quite 
a period of time are turning to substitute 
products which are not subject to the violent 
price fluctuations we have in lumber. It is 
economically unsound for them to place their 
confidence in a product whose price fluctua- 
tions are more violent than the stock market 
and whose replacement cost can never be fig- 
ured with any accuracy. 


For Extension of Markets 


Directing the attention of those assembled to 
the need for some solution of the matter, or at 
least an effort to find some way to help the mills 
to find a ready market in the consuming centers 
where building has been taking and should con- 
tinue to take hundreds of carloads, Mr. Hansen 
presented Ralph E. Hill of Memphis, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, as the first speaker. 
Mr. Hill felt that the need today was to “keep 
our feet on the ground and not to lose faith in 
our country and its ability to do the big things,” 
and suggested that we try to develop some sales 
ability as well as a great deal of faith in the 
goodness. of wood, and certainly, we should not 
sell America short; keeping in mind that the 
shortening of hours and raising of wages will 
be met by the mills in the right way, and that 
the industry will move forward. 


The Problem of Discount 


Frank J. More, of St. Louis, thought one of 
the crying problems of the hour—the age-old 
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“discount” and to whom it is properly allow- 
able—had a lot to do with the present slightly 
sluggish market ; especially in the matter of dis- 
counts to buyers for large chain yards and the 
so called “Buying Agencies.” The second dis- 
turbing element was the shipping of partially 
dry lumber—mainly dimension. 

Touching upon the part that substitutes were 
playing in the matter of supply, he pointed out 
that the salesmen for these substitutes were 
able to present a guaranty of delivering the 
same type of stock with each shipment, and to 
quote prices good for one month or one year, 
whereas lumber fluctuates so rapidly that many 
retailers had been handicapped by not being able 
to guarantee prices named as being good even 
for five days. 

Following Mr. More, H. E. Wood of the E. 
L. Bruce organization, Memphis, spoke along 
the line of meeting the shortened hours by build- 
ing a needed system of controlled production— 
responsible selling organizations throughout the 
consuming territory—with firm prices, protected 
territory for the sales representative, and pro- 
tected deliveries. “As soon as enough mills 
make up their mind to have a stable market 
we will have it,’ was the concluding statement 
of this manufacturer’s representative. 

B. R. Ellis, of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, pointed out the need for 
salesmen being able to report accurately the 
market in each section, whereby the mills would 
be able to determine when, if at any time, re- 
ductions were necessary. ‘“Salesmen,” said Mr. 
Ellis, “are better posted on market conditions 
through their contact with the trade as a whole, 
than the manufacturers whose estimates are al- 
ways based on the past and on detailed reports 
forwarded by their sales representatives.” Mr. 
Ellis thought we should not overlook the fact 
that firm prices, good lumber, and prompt serv- 
ice will bring orders at the full list, that fact 
having been proved repeatedly by the mills in 
his organization. 


Trade Promotional Effort 


M. W. Grundy, of New Orleans, spoke of 
needed educational work, and suggested that the 
regional association field men would be able to 
take care ofa lot of this promotional work if 
the salesmen would co-operate with them. 

The Southern Pine Association was repre- 
sented in the discussion by W. H. O’Brien, 
whose remarks were along the line that trade 
promotional effort, grade marking, co-operation 
between dealer, manufacturer and salesmen, as 
demonstrated in a number of southern cities in 
the past few months would be bound to produce 
stability, and at same time promote wood, which 
promotion was needed as badly as stability of 
price. 

H. W. Cross, of the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau, thought the need of the hour was co- 
ordinating the activities of all parties at inter- 
est and the forming of a master association with 
a trade-mark to be used by all manufacturers 
represented through the association, thus mak- 
ing the matter one of national concern, rather 
than local or merely associational. 

Closing the talks of the morning W. E. Mor- 
gan, of Columbus, Ohio, stressed the need for 
close co-operation to avoid being suddenly con- 
fronted by some form of NRA, as the trend to- 
day certainly pointed to controlled prices 
through hour and wage fixing by the Federal 
Government. Aside from higher costs for the 
manufacturers the speaker inclined to the idea 
the mills could help the situation by adopting 
a policy alreadv tried out by one large manu- 
facturer—viz., to pay a bonus for sales of items 
long at the mill without reducing the regular 
price and thereby hold the market in line rather 
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than disturbing with cuts in price which have 
always had an undesirable reaction. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Discussion from the floor by those present de- 
veloped little additional light on the subject, the 
consensus being recognition of the need for 
some method whereby the market might be 
stabilized without the feeling we were being 
NRA bound. 

At this juncture Dr, James S. Thomas, pres- 
ident of the Chrysler School of Engineering, 
Detroit, brought a message that will be remem- 
bered by his hearers as one of the most timely. 
Taking as his subject “The Machine Age and 
Its Effect Upon Civilization,” the speaker de- 
veloped every angle of the argument in favor of 
the advancement made through the use of ma- 
chinery to replace men in their regular voca- 
tions. Conclusively the speaker proved his case 
as to the advancing generations who made 
strong bids for shorter hours, better pay, and 
better living conditions, while using the ma- 
chine to lift the load of drudgery. 

Next the resolutions committee brought in 
some recommendations along the line of the dis- 
cussions of the day, and the second annual For- 
est Products Sales Conference came to an end. 


Annual of the Commission 


Lumber Salesmen 


With the re-election of H. R. Hansen, M. W. 
Grundy, M. P. Klumph and Charles L. Baxter 
for another year to the offices held during the 
past year; the naming of E. H. Pickett, Pickett 
Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, as second vice-presi- 
dent, and the re-election of the present execu- 
tive committee and board of directors, the an- 
nual meeting of the National Association of 
Commission Lumber Salesmen ended its one 
day session held on June 11. 


Reports a Good Year 


President H. R. Hansen opened the session 
with an annual address covering the activities 
of the year which indicated it had been a very 
good one for the organization. Stressing the 
fact that the treasurer’s report would show that 
income had been sufficient to clear all operating 
expenses, though short of the original plans, that 
the present rate of dues was satisfactory, and 
that the need at present was the bringing into 
the membership of the 600 commission lumber 
and builders’ supply salesmen in the country not 
affliated with the NACLS, he sought to develop 
the theme of the Sales Congress as to what the 
organization might do to bring about a steady 
market for lumber. 

M. P. Klumph reported on the work of the 
secretary for the year, showing membership 
today of 262 active firms. The work had been 
of a co-operative nature during the year and 
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had received the approval of the manufacturers’ 
and distributors’ associations, 

Touching upon the subject of a proposed 
monthly magazine, he indicated it would not in- 
vade the field already covered by the journals 
serving the trade. 

Treasurer Charles Baxter indicated that all 
bills were paid, and a surplus in the bank. Sug- 
gestion for complete records being kept as to 
cost of doing business as commission salesmen 
was stressed, with the implication that we 
would doubtless need the information when an- 
other Code should come through. 

Report of the membership committee indi- 
cated that the work of securing additional mem- 
bers would be in the hands of the various State 
or regional directors. 


Endorses Grade Marking 


Resolutions covering the need of establishing, 
where no contract existed between the mill and 
salesman, a minimum 5 percent ADF, and the 
suggestion that all mills adopt grade marking 
as a base for a guarantee to the consumer of 
mills shipping thoroughly dry, well manufac- 
tured lumber, brought a prolonged discussion. 

E, H. McReynolds brought a message from 
the railroads relative to legislation being foisted 
upon the roads, in many instances without their 
being given opportunity to show that there was 
no need for such legislation. An incident men- 
tioned was the expenditure of many millions of 
dollars for safety devices which did not im- 
prove the railroads’ standing along that line. 
Another was a bill reported out in Congress to 
break up trains into shorter sections, thereby 
adding many million dollars of cost to the al- 
ready burdened lines, more than forty percent 
of which are now in receivership. 

After selecting Cincinnati as the next con- 
vention city, for June 10 and 11, 1938, the asso- 
ciation brought to a close the shortest but most 
far reaching of its several annual meetings. 





Open New Hardwood Sales 
Agency 

SHREVEpPORT, La., June 11.—The Peavy-Moore 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), of this city, announces the 
establishment of the Southern Pine-Peavy- 
Moore Hardwood Sales Agency with head- 
quarters, for the present, in the American Na- 
tional Bank Building, Beaumont, Tex. Under 
this new arrangement, all hardwoods manufac- 
tured by the company, whose mill is at Dewey- 
ville, Tex., and of the Southern Pine Co., with 
hardwood mills at Diboll, Hemphill and Pine- 
land, Tex., which represent a total production 
of approximately three million feet a month, 
will be marketed by the sales agency. 

The new sales agency will be managed by 
Percy Bass, who has been sales manager for 
the hardwood department of the company for 
the last year. The new agency will open on 
July 1, and will be equipped with facilities and 
personnel to handle orders of all sizes with 
promptness and dispatch. 





Flooring Manufacturer Opens 
New Warehouse in 
San Francisco 


Announcement was recently made by E. L. 
Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn., manufacturer of 
hardwood flooring, that it would open a large, 
modern warehouse in San Francisco about June 
15. The new structure is located at San 
Bruno Avenue and Alameda Street. It is 
served by the Western Pacific Railroad, and 
has been taken on a long term lease by E. L. 
Bruce Co, (Inc.), subsidiary of the E. L. Bruce 
Co. The building is being erected to better 
serve the building industry in the neighborhood 
of San Francisco. The operations of this dis- 
tributing branch will be in charge of Frank 
L. O’Connor, who has represented the company 
on the West Coast for many years. 


* Protection against sap 
stain in pine, sap gum 
and certain other hard- 
woods is now possible, at 
low cost, when lumber 


is LIGNASAN* dipped. 


LIGNASAN is proven pro- 
tection and the answer to 
the sap stain problem at 
many mills today. It is 
used in the dipping vats 
at hundreds of mills— 
many of them treating their 
entire output of air dried 


lumber with LIGNASAN. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
aU PONT 5$ 


SAP STAIN 
PROBLEMS 


It is economical to use 
—applied in cold solu- 
tion, 1 lb. to 50 gallons of 
water, enough to dip 4000 
to 5000 feet of lumber— 
operators’ costs show an 
average cost of only 12c 
to 15c per thousand feet. 


Send today for a trial 
shipment of LIGNASAN. 


* Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


GRASSELL! CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


MAKE THIS 4 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Lumbermen's Club Hears Speaker on 
Sustained Yield Cutting 


Tacoma, Wasu., June 12.—Passage of na- 
tional legislation to regulate cutting of timber 
on private lands was predicted at yesterday’s 
luncheon meeting of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club, by Ward Shepard, director of the Har- 
vard forest in Massachusetts and a member of 
the faculty of the graduate school of public ad- 
ministration of Harvard University. Mr. Shep- 
ard, a guest of the ¢lub, was introduced by Mi- 
not Davis, of the logging division of the Wey- 
erhaeuser Timber Co. 

Besides the selective and sustained yield cut- 
ting of forests, which the speaker advocated, he 
said there should be an early reform of -forest 
taxation to reduce hasty harvesting of forest 
crops. He said that it has been proposed that 
the Federal government supply funds to States, 
which in turn could be distributed to counties 
atfected, so that taxes on timber can be deferred 
until the timber is cut. Such a grant, he said, 
would not be a subsidy, since it would be re- 
paid to the government when the yield tax was 
collected. 

While the fir forests of the Pacific North- 
west have ‘conditions which would have to mod- 
ify a selective cutting plan, in the main, over 
the whole country, it would be a means of both 
raising the grade of lumber produced and of 
increasing the return to timber owners, accord- 
ing to Mr. Shepard. He expressed belief that 
proper legislation, together with the natural ad- 
vantages of selective cutting would produce a 
complete revolution of forest practice within 10 
or 15 years. He credited the forest practice 
section of the NRA lumber code with having 
already done much towards obtaining good for- 
est practices and reforestation. 

In introducing the speaker, Mr. Davis said 
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there has been an increasing interest for 15 or 
20 years among Pacific Northwest lumbermen 
in forest protection and reforestation, as exem- 
plified by the co-operative Washington Forest 
Fire Association, the employment of a forester 
by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. for some 
years, and the enthusiasm of J. Philip Weyer- 
haeuser for reforestation. 





Holds Last Meeting Until Fall 


Battimore, Mp., June 14.—The managing 
committee of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange 
on June 7 held its last monthly session, prior 
to the summer suspension, at the Merchants’ 
Club, with President Charles Howard, of the 
Colonna-Howard Lumber Co., in the chair, 
There was the usual interchange of ideas about 
conditions, with sentiment somewhat mixed, 
though a majority found the trade current still 
running strong, with prices in certain divisions 
slightly lower. It developed that a pick-up has 
been experienced after a slowing up three or 
four weeks ago. 





Hoo-Hoo Concatenate, Dine and 
Enjoy Lumber Movies 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 14—A Twin 
City Hoo-Hoo Club past presidents’ dinner, fea- 
tured by a concatenation, golf, and dinner, was 
held at the Minnetonka Country Club here June 
10. The following team conducted the conca- 
tenation ceremonies: 

Snark—Harry T. Kendall; Senior Hoo-Hoo 
—T. E. Youngblood; Junior Hoo-Hoo—Frank 
Ashton; Bojum—George Critten; Scrivenotor 
—W. M. Wattson; Jabberwock—Carl Forberg; 
Custocatian—Parker Betzer; Arcanoper—Bob 
Bellis ; Gurdon—Fred H. Peschau. A large class 
was initiated into the order. 

A chicken dinner was served the honor guests. 
and past presidents of the Mississippi Valley 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association 
also were present as guests of the club. 
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Motion pictures of logging and lumbering 
scenes in northern Minnesota, including the 
“last drive” of logs going to the mill of the 
International Lumber Co., at International 
Falls, Minn., were shown. 





Seattle Golfers Compete and Enjoy 
Colorful Banquet 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 11.—A golf tourna- 
ment, in which 63 men fought for honors, an 
elaborate banquet, and no less than six wrestling 
and boxing bouts and thirteen floor acts, sums 
up the annual golf field day sponsored by the 
Seattle Lumbermens’ Club, which was enjoyed 
today by 150 lumbermen and their friends at 
the Olympic Golf & Country Club. Prizes were 
presented at the dinner in the clubhouse. Ralph 
Krause had charge of the day’s program, with 
Bob Gourlay heading the golf tournament. 


Sales Club Holds Monthly Dinner 


BALTIMORE, Mp., June 14.—The monthly meet- 
ing of the Baltimore-Washington Lumber Sales 
Club, made up of representatives ‘of large mills 
on the West Coast and in other sections of the 
country, held at the Southern Hotel, took on 
special importance because of election of officers. 
The election resulted as follows: 

President—R. B. Riley, Johnson & Wimsatt 
(Inc.) Washington. 

Vice-President—J. F. Frederickson, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Baltimore. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Arthur V. Charshee, 
Baltimore. 

Directors—The above officers, with H. A. 
Crane, Blanchard & Co., Baltimore; A. B. 
Church, Baltimore; Thomas S. Hauck, T. S. 
Hauck (Inec.), Baltimore and Washington, 
and Harry Fried, Harbor Sales Co., Wash- 
ington. 

The members, besides enjoying an excellent 
dinner, exchanged ideas about conditions in the 
lumber market, some expressing the view that 
the demand had slowed up somewhat, with the 
outlook less certain than it appeared to be only 
a short time ago, while others predicted that 
the demand would pick up again in the next 
two months and attain larger proportions than 
before. 





Wisconsin Dealers Get Together at 
Regional Club Meetings 


Mapison, Wis., June 14—‘How We Get 
Our Members to Attend Club Meetings,” was 
the subject of a talk by the State association 
treasurer, C. S. Walker, Walker Lumber Co., 
Columbus, Wis., at the May meeting of the 
Dane County Lumbermen’s Club, held at the 
Park Hotel here. 

Other speakers included J. H. Herold, Pal- 
metier & Abell Lumber Co., Waukesha; Secre- 
tary Oscar King, Madison, of the Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan Fuel Dealers’ Association; L. 
O. Hanson, Portland Cement Association, and 
Don S. Montgomery, State association secre- 
tary. 


CrystaL Lake, Wis.—Don S. Montgomery, 
State secretary; Ken King, field secretary, and 
J. L. Burt, past president of the State associa- 
tion, attended the regular monthly meeting of 
the Sheboygan County Lumbermen’s Club at 
Lauer’s Tavern, here. Members of this group 
enjoyed a fried chicken dinner before the busi- 
ness session, which was called to order by Os- 
car J. Skillicorn, president. 


RHINELANDER, W1s.—At the June meeting of 
the Land O’Lakes Building Material Club at 
the Oneida Hotel, here, about 25 dealers were 
present. 

Officers elected are: Ed. Faust, Faust :& 
Duchas, Antigo, president; J. G. Schwartz, 
Lake Katherine Development Co., Hazelhur'st, 
vice president; F. G, Hines, F. H. Hines Lum- 


ber & Coal Co., Crandon, secretary-treasurer. 

Speakers included Ken King, field secretary, 
and G. W. Robson, sales manager Menominee 
Indian Mills, Neopit, Wis. 


ELKHoRN, Wis.—Approximately 25 dealers 
and guests attended the May meeting of the 
Walworth County Lumbermens’ Club, held at 
the Hotel Loraine here; presided over by Wells 
D. Church, president. Speakers included Don 
Montgomery, secretary of the State association, 
who discussed State legislative matters; L. O. 
Hanson, field representative of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association, who urged a closer co-opera- 
tion between retail lumber dealers, the building 
material dealers and his association. Officers 
will be elected at the June meeting. A nomi- 
nating committee was appointed to place nomi- 
nations before the next meeting. 


WauvKESHA, Wis.—More than 50 members 
and guests of the Southeastern Club attended a 
dinner meeting at the Moor Baths here for the 
regular monthly meeting, at which President 
Edgar S. Engan presided. 

Speakers on the program were Stanley A. 
Witzel, Wisconsin College of Agriculture; L. 
O. Hanson, Portland Cement Association; J. H. 
Herold, Palmetier & Abell Lumber Co.; Haw- 
ley W. Wilbur, Wilbur Lumber Co., and State 
Secretary Don S. Montgomery. Entertainment 
at the Elks’ Club followed the regular business 
session, 
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HE new Federal trucks are distin- 
guished by their beautiful outward 
appearance. But far more important 
is the “hidden value” that is built into 

them—the sound engineering, the precision, 
the stamina and the high quality of the inner 
parts and materials not visible to the eye. 
Federal is proud of its reputation for employ- 
ing honest construction through and through; 
proud to say that every Federal is ALL TRUCK. 
These are the reasons why Federal trucks are 


noted for giving “Years of Faithful Service.” 


And from the Federal line of twenty-eight 
different models from % to 712 tons you can 


select a truck that will meet your own specific 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY -> 





requirements as to type, size, wheelbase and 
performance—a truck that is correctly fitted 
to your job. 


Supplementing the large group of .conven- 
tional models Federal offers a new series of 
cab-over-engine trucks which embody many 
outstanding features. There is also a specially 
designed frequent-stop delivery truck. 
Federal-built cabs and both standard and 
custom-built bodies, matching the high 
quality of Federal chassis, are supplied for 
every purpose. 


Learn more about the importance of the 
“hidden value” in Federal trucks. See your 
Federal dealer or write direct to the factory. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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ALAMS Swing Clubs, Dine, Sing 
and Swap Yarns 


Newark, N. J., June 14.—The early summer 
golf outing of the ALAMS of New Jersey was 
held at the Cedar Ridge Country Club at 
Livingston, N. J., June 3, when dealers were 
guests of the ALAMS. The weather in the 
early morning looked very dubious, and un- 
doubtedly prevented many dealers as well as 
members of the ALAMS from coming out. 
However, there were about seventy-five opti- 
mists who toted the old golf bags and wended 
their way to Cedar Ridge. 

During luncheon a heavy thunder shower 
cleared the weather long enough to permit 
play of about fifteen holes, and the other three 
were finished in a slight drizzle, which, of 
course, affected the scores of the players. The 
weather had no effect, however, on the finish 
at the “19th” hole and after the boys had a 
good shower, together with a little moisture 
inside to offset the outside wetness, the spirit 
of goodfellowship began to rise and by the 
time they had tucked a good dinner under their 
belts everyone was in good form and “ready 
for fun.” 

Golf prizes for dealer guests, donated by 
Whittier Lumber & Millwork Co., Blanchard 
Lumber Co. and the Keasbey & Mattison Co., 
consisted of a sweater and boxes of golf balls. 
These were won by the following dealers. 
J. R. Farrington, Frank Vanderhoff, Floyd 
Howell, E. Rundell, Harry Vannatta, Nick 
Gentile and Elmer Van Ness. 

A match game which created a great deal 
of interest was played by representatives of the 
North and South Jersey divisions of the New 
Jersey Lumbermen’s Golf Association. It was 
won by the South Jerseymen. 

Each member of the winning team received 


a very handsome combination smokador and 
cocktail server, donated by the ALAMS. 


The winners were Lloyd Armstrong, Con- 
over Lumber Co., Keyport; Ed Hunt, Shangle 
& Hunt, Hightstown; “Charley” Meyers, Stone 
Lumber Co., Manasquan; E. E. Harris, Samuel 
Heath Co., Trenton. 


The losers were Elmer Van Ness, Van Ness 
Lumber Co., Pequannoc; Nick Gentile, Pomp- 
ton Lakes Building Supply Co., Pompton 
Lakes; “Freddy” Albert, Heidritter Lumber 
Corporation, Elizabeth; Robert Blair, Brewster 
& Son, Ridgefield Park. 


While dinner was being served entertain- 
ment was provided by a song leader, accom- 
panied by an Italian accordion player. At this 
time rare talent was discovered among the 
membership of the ALAMS and their guests, 
solos being sung by Mr. Dollinger, of Igoe 
Bros., Mr. Gordon, of U. S. Gypsum Co.; Mr. 
McDonough, of Rudgers Builders’ Supply Co., 
and Ed Hunt of Shangle & Hunt. 


After dinner more talent was unearthed when 
it was found that “Bill” Randall, of C. R. Rud- 
inger, could “tickle the ivories” to perfection. 
Some of the boys gathered around the piano 
and everything “from the sublime to the ridic- 
ulous” was sung by duet, quartet, sextet, octet 
general chorus and what have you, until no one 
had any wind left. 


Some of the boys repaired to “below decks” 
for tall stories, games, liquid refreshments, 
etc., until “far, far into the night,” and when 
everyone went home, tired but happy, a good 
party was ended, with all hands voting it a 
huge success—one of the best ever put on by 


the ALAMS. 


Golfers Enjoy Fine Tournament at 
Chocolate Town 


HersHEY, Penn., June 14.—About fifty mem- 
bers of the Lumber Trade Golf Association, 
with their wives and daughters, devoted the four 
days—May 24-27—to the thirty-second annual 
tournament of that veteran golfing organization, 
held on one of the four superb courses in this 
famous Chocolate Town. Prior to tournament 
play, a mixed “foursome” was staged on Sun- 
day, with first prize going to Mr. and Mrs. 
M. L. Tipton, of Townsend, Tenn., and second 
honors to Mr. and Mrs. O. O. Keiver, of Bos- 
ton. A roomful of valuable prizes were pre- 
sented to the winners at the close of the tourna- 
ment on Thursday. In the individual cham- 
pionships, the low gross for 72 holes went to 
S. G. Kuhn, of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati, with a score of 325, while W. M. 
Thomas, of Shady Side, Md., won the low 
net with a score of 391, handicap 88 to net 303. 
In the match play by “eights,” E. M. Bonner, 
of Cincinnati, won the first flight; S. C. Taylor, 
of Cleveland, the second; A. H. Cordes, the 
third, and J. B. Moore, of Ellamore, W. Va., 
the fourth. The Blasted Hopes gross was won 
by O. O. Keiver, of Boston. In the qualifying 
round, which was run off on Monday, the low 
gross was won by E. M. Bonner, and the low 
net by W. M. Thomas. Before starting this 
round, each State named four players to con- 
stitute its team in the contest of States, the 
combined total to count. Ohio won by a safe 
margin, and it is indicative of the golfiing 
prowess of the lumber personnel of Cincinnati 
to note that all four members of the Ohio team 
are domiciled in that city—E. M. Bonner, of 
the Atlas Lumber Co.; S. G. Kuhn, of M. B. 
Farrin Lumber Co.; T. C. Matthews, of the 
Same company, and James C. West, of J. C. 
West Lumber Co. 
As a social event, this annual tournament 





ranks high in lumber circles east of Chicago. 
A women’s putting tournament kept pace with 
the match play of the men. It was played over 
a 9-hole putting green at the hotel. Mrs. S. W. 
Buck, Sr., of Philadelphia, won the first flight; 
Mrs. J. Elmer Troth, of Philadelphia, the sec- 
ond, and Mrs. S. C. Taylor, of Cleveland, the 
third. At the bridge party Tuesday evening, 
the first prize for men went to Fred E. Wood, 
of Boston; second to M. L. Tipton, of Town- 
send, Tenn.; third to I. A. Collins, of Moores- 
town, N. J. For the ladies, Mrs. S. W. Buck, 
of Philadelphia, won first honors, with the 
second prize to Mrs. Brady, daughter of E. M. 
Bonner, and third prize to Mrs. S. M. Cox, of 
Amityville, N. Y. 

The annual meeting was held Wednesday eve- 
ning in one of the parlors of the Hotel Hershey. 

E. Troth, of Philadelphia, who for many 
years served as secretary, was elected presi- 
dent; S. M. Cox, of Amityville, vice president, 
and E. Carlton Hammond, of Auburndale, 
secretary-treasurer. Executive committee: E. 
M. Bonner, Cincinnati; L. B. Anderson, New 
York, and O. O. Keiver, Boston. John I. Coul- 
bourn, of Philadelphia, who at Atlantic City 
in May was elected president of National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, will 
head the membership committee. The ladies 
joined the men at the annual dinner in the 
Spanish Room, at the conclusion of the business 
meeting. 





Tue Bureau of Public Roads has issued a 
report on methods of eradicating weeds along 
roadsides, dealing in part with the various 
chemicals particularly adapted for use along 
guardrails, around culvert headwalls and in 
other places not easily reached with cutting 
devices. 
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Club, Jacksonville, Fla. Monthly meeting. 


June 21-23—American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, Women’s Building, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana. Annual. Farm structures will 
be discussed. : 


June 24—Illinois Lumbermen’s and Coal Dealers’ 


Tournament, Chain o’ Lakes Country Club, 
Antioch, Ill. 


June 24—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, Greensboro, . & 
Meeting of North Carolina dealers to discuss 
sales tax. 

June 25—Appalachian 
(Inc.), 


Hardwood Manufacturers 
Makatewah Country Club, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Quarterly conference. 


June 26—New York Lumber Trade Association, 
Indian Point Park (via Hudson River Day 
Line). Summer outing. 

June 28-July 2—American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
Annual meeting and exhibit. 

July 21-23—Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 
pon, Shrine Temple, Duluth, Minn. An- 
nual. 


Sept. 16-17—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 





Appalachian Hardwood Issues Call 
to Quarterly Conference 


CINCINNATI, Ono, June 14.—Carl H. Clen- 
dening, secretary-treasurer of Appalachian 
Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.), today sent to 
hardwood operators of the southern Appalachian 
region, notice of a quarterly conference of the 
association June 25 at the Makatewah Country 
Club, this city. 

The business session will start at 10 a. m., 
with a statistical summary of Appalachian hard- 
wood production and distribution. This is ex- 
pected by J. J. Linehan, president of the asso- 
ciation and secretary-treasurer of the Mowbray 
& Robinson Lumber Co., to develop into a 
general symposium on hardwood trade condi- 
tions. H. E. Everley, manager of the trade ex- 
tension department of the association, will give 
a report on his activities during the past quar- 
ter. R. G. Kimbell, representative of the re- 
search department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Washington, D. C., 
is expected to be present to talk on building 
code matters with particular reference to the 
alleged discriminations inherent in the Cincin- 
nati building code in favor of steel and con- 
crete. 

At a luncheon to be served to the convention 
guests at the club, the business discussions will 
be continued if the program has not been com- 
pleted. Following the luncheon, the afternoon 
will be devoted to golf matches, for which sev- 
eral trophies have been donated. It is expected 
that fully twenty-five lumberman golfers will 
participate. Attendance is expected to exceed 
fifty operators from Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Tennessee and the Carolinas. 

——_—_—__ 


Wood Preservers Discuss Improved 


Treating Processes 


Manison, WIs., June 14.—The executive com- 
mittee and members of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association met here June 10 and 
11 to discuss improvements in wood preserva- 
tive and treating processes with members of the 
research staff of the United States Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. A boat trip on Lake Mendota 
arranged by the Forest Products League was 
the high-light of the entertainment program. 
Those in attendance included: 

H. R. Duncan, Galesburg, Ill., AWPA presi- 
dent; B. M.. Winegar, Montreal, first vice 
president; R. S. Manley, Orange, Tex., past 
president; H. L. Dawson, Washington, D. C., 
secretary-treasurer; Reginald H. Cooley, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, New York; W. P. 
Conyers, Jr., Taylor-Colquitt Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; S. R. Church, construction en- 
gineer, New York; J. P. Wentling, Western 
Red & Northern White Cedar Association, 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


June 22—Southeastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Minneapolis; S. J. Buckman, American Cre- 
osoting Co., Louisville; W. P. Arnold, Wood 
Preserving Corp., Orville, Ohio; H. G. Mc- 
Elhinney, Kettle River Co., St. Louis; R. S. 
Belcher, A. T. & S. F. R. R., Topeka; F. V. 
Weisenburger, N. P. R. R., St. Paul; Harvey 
Spettel, MacGillis & Gibbs, Milwaukee; C. S. 
Burt, I. C. R. R., Grenada, Miss.; C. D. Tur- 
ley, I. C. R. R., Chicago; W. R. Goodwin, Soo 
Line, Minneapolis; A. J. Loom, N. P. R. R., 
Brainerd, Minn.; R. E. Poux, Erie R. R., Mar- 
ion, O.; Dale Chapman, A. D. Chapman Co., 
Chicago; H. L. Holderman, C. & N. W. R. R., 
Escanaba, Mich.; O. C. Steinmayer, Canada 
Creosoting Co., Montreal; D. R. Mannel, Cur- 
tain-Howe Corp., Chicago; P. R. Hicks, A. W. 
P. A. Service Bureau, Chicago; J. G. Greer, 
American Lumber & Treating Co., Chicago; 
Henry Schmitz, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul, 
—_—__—_—_—_— 


To Stage Big Public Display of 
Railroad Equipment 


ATLantTic City, N. J., June 14.—The largest 
and most complete exhibition in recent years 
of the latest locomotives, freight and passenger 
cars, and other railroad equipment, will be held 
at Atlantic City from June 16 to 23. This 
exhibit will take place in connection with the 
three annual conventions of the Railway Supply 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Mechanical 
Division and the Purchases and Stores Division 
of the Association of American Railroads. 

For the first time in history the exhibit will 
be open to the public on June 19 and 20 when 
holders of railroad round-trip tickets will be 
admitted free. 

More than 300 manufacturers of all kinds of 


June 19, 1937 


railroad equipment and appliances will partici- 
pate in the exhibit, which will be divided into 
two parts, one of whick will be located in the 
Auditorium on the Boardwalk, and the other 
at the Union Station Terminal of the Pennsyl- 
vania-Reading Seashore Lines. 

—_—_—_——_——— 


North Carolina Dealers to Discuss 


New Sales Tax 


CuHartotte, N. C., June 14.—E. M. Garner, 
secretary of the Carolina Retail Lumber and 
Building Supply Dealers’ Association announces 
that the North Carolina dealers will meet in 
Greensboro June 24, primarily to discuss the 
3 percent sales tax on building materials which 
becomes operative July 1. Commissioner A. J. 
Maxwell of the State revenue department has 
been invited to attend and to explain the details 
of the new levy. Two hundred dealers are 
expected. 





Elect Officers 

WauvukKESHA, WIs., June 14.—J. H. Herold, 
secretary-treasurer and general manager of the 
Palmetier & Abell Lumber Co., here, has been 
elected president of the Wisconsin-Upper Mich- 
igan Fuel Dealers Association. He has been 
associated in the lumber business since 1909 
when he secured a position with the Horsfall 
Lumber Co., Prairie du Chien. Later he was 
appointed manager of the Nuzum-Hunter Lum- 
ber Co.’s yard at Viola, and after six years pur- 
chased the business of the T. E. Brodt Lumber 
Co. In 1917 he entered the army, disposing of 
his interest in the firm. After discharge from 
the service he purchased the H. E. Kochen- 
doerfer yard at Cochrane, operating it until 
1925, when he became affiliated with the Pal- 
metier & Abell company here. 

Other officers elected are Frank Kollock, 
Wausau, vice president; Russell H. Jones, 
treasurer. 


Open Fight Against Wages-Hours Bill 


Cotumsus, Ga., June 15.—After the Black- 
Connery proposed wages and hours bill, now 
pending before congress, had been described as 
containing greater and more objectionable dis- 
crimination against the South than caused the 
war between the States in the early 1860's, 
definite steps were taken at a joint zone meet- 
ing of the Southern Pine Association with the 
Roofer Manufacturers’ Association here today 
to oppose and if possible defeat it. 


In addresses by H. C. Berckes, executive sec- 
retary of the Southern Pine Association, and 
others of the approximately 150 lumber manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and supply and railroad 
men attending the session here the “rebel yell’ 
was advocated as the spirit of the fight against 
the passage of such an act as “would fix the 
cost of production almost prohibitively high 
without any assurance of an increase in prices 
to be obtained for the manufactured product.” 


In the address by Mr. Berckes and the dis- 
cussions that followed in which a number of 
others participated it was pointed out that while 
this particular planned fight against the passage 
of the bill is by the lumber industry, there are 
equally as objectionable features to it from a 
southern labor standpoint and from the stand- 
point of other business and industry, when the 
various provisions of the proposed measure are 
studied and fully understood. 


Mr. Berckes explained that already definite 
steps to oppose passage of the measure by con- 
gress have been taken by the Southern Pine 
Association, which has opened headquarters in 
Washington in charge of C. C. Sheppard of 
Clarks, La. This action was approved by the 
lumbermen attending the session here and 
President Allen W. Daughtry, of the Roofer 
Manufacturers’ association, announced the ap- 
pointment of a committee representing that or- 
ganization to work with the Washington set-up. 
Those named on this committee are J. H. Rush, 


of Lumber City and J. G. Reynolds, of Albany, 
representing the hardwood industry of the State 
and C. C. Giddens, of Valdosta; Jake Starr, of 
Atlanta and H. Dixon Smith, of Columbus, 
representing the pine industry. 

Following the address of Mr. Berckes there 
was a round table discussion of the provisions 
of the proposed bill and ways and means of con- 
ducting a campaign against it in which some of 
the principal brief speakers were Messrs. Rush 
and Reynolds; George Mason, of Edison; 
Frank Mills, a former president of the associa- 
tion; Mr. Carpenter, of Eatonton, Mr. Starr 
and others. Mr. Smith declined to participate 
in a discussion of the measure and ways and 
means of campaigning against it 

At the conclusion of the joint meeting lunch- 
eon was served at the Ralston hotel, where the 
meeting was held, to members of the two groups 
and at 2 o’clock there was an executive session 
of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Association at 
which RMA grade marking was adopted and 
rules were given out for publication. These 
were submitted by a committee composed of H. 
Dixon Smith, of Columbus, chairman; J. Hall- 
man Bell, of Richland, and W. R. Melton, of 
Cuthbert. [Note—These rules will be pub- 
lished in full in July 3 issue of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.— EpiTor.] 

The next meeting of the Roofer association 
was scheduled to be held in Columbus on Tues- 
day, July 20. 


Buys 10,000 Acres Timber 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 12.—A purchase of 
about ten thousand acres of timber land, in 
scattered tracts, by Walter Neils, manager J. 
Neils Lumber Co., Libby, Mont., is reported 
here. The company is said to have recently 





closed a deal whereby it takes over all. the 
holdings in Lincoln County of the Bonners 
Ferry Lumber Co., of Bonners Ferry, Idaho. 
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Management of Port Terminal 
Considered by Retailers 


TRENTON, N. J., June 12.—A decision as to 
whether part of the city’s Marine Terminal 
should be leased to a private syndicate headed 
by A. K. Leuckel & Co., for use as a wholesale 
lumber depot, seemed in prospect here June 
10 as a result of a proposal advanced by retail 
lumbermen to the Advisory Board on Water- 
ways and Docks. The retail lumbermen of 
the vicinity, represented by the Mercer Mate- 
rialmen’s Associaion, were the vigorous op- 
ponents of the Leuckel lease. 

It was reported that the Leuckel concern had 
agreed to withdraw its application for the lease 
and join with all other lumber firms in this 
area in a plan that will insure all their pur- 
chases being received through the Marine Ter- 
minal. It is understood that the plan calls 
for the inclusion of retailers in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, central and south Jersey as well. 

The Advisory Board has asked proponents of 
the new plan to submit a written outline of 
its details, before it will make specific recom- 
mendation. For this purpose, a conference 
has been called for June 17, to which 65 com- 
panies and individuals are invited. 





New Wisconsin Law Punishes 
Cigarette Throwers 


Mapison, Wis., June 14.—Gov. Phil LaFol- 
lette has signed a bill which prohibits throwing 
of lighted cigars, cigarettes or the contents of a 
burning pipe on the highways or parkways in 
Wisconsin. The object of the new law is to 
reduce fire hazards, especially in northern for- 
est area of the State. 

Under the law, any person violating any of 
its provisions is subject to a fine of not more 
than $10, or to imprisonment in the county jail 
for not more than ten days, where the resulting 
damage to person or property is not more than 
$25. “Where such violation results in damage 
to persons or property in an amount of $25 or 
more, such punishment shall be by a fine of not 
to exceed $100, or by imprisonment in the 
county jail for not more than six months,” the 
law reads. 





Decide on Consumer Advertis- 
ing of Philippine Mahogany 


Los ANGELEs, CALtF., June 12.—Launching 
of a consumer sales promotion campaign by the 
Philippine Mahogany Manufacturers’ Import 
Association, whose members handle the largest 
volume of tropical hardwoods in the United 
States, was announced today by W. G. Scrim, 
association president. 

The association will present its message in 
a program which includes consumer and trade 
paper advertising. 

Gerber & Crossley (Inc.), national advertis- 
ing agency with headquarters in Portland, has 
been appointed to handle the campaign. 

“Philippine mahogany has exceptional sell- 
ing points,” Mr. Scrim said. “It is the most 
economical of the tropical hardwoods. Cost of 
production is low because the timber grows 
in large, dense stands. Association members 
have long felt we should capitalize the advan- 
tages of Philippine mahogany.” 

Members of the association, which imported 
22 of the 33 million board feet of Philippine 
mahogany brought into the U. S. last year, are: 
Findlay Millar Timber Co., Cadwallader-Gib- 
son Co. (Inc.), Los Angeles; Port Lamon 
Lumber Co., New York City; Thomas E. Powe 
Lumber Co., St. Louis; Henry J. Winde Co., 


Charlestown, Mass.; Black & Yates (Inc.), 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Insular Lumber Co., Phila- 


delphia; Atlantic Gulf & Pacific Co., Portland, 
Ore.; Robert Dollar Co., San Francisco. 





CANADA’S EXPORTS of forest products in- 
creased in value from $130,785,302 in 1933 to 
$209,291,428 in 1936, 
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Ontarians Criticize Housing Laws 


Toronto, OnT., June 14.—The Lake Ontario 
and Trent Valley branch of the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association held its monthly 
Peterborough, Ont., on June 9. 
After the meeting, the visitors were the guests 
of the Peterborough dealers for an evening 
meal at the Kawartha Golf and Country Club, 
of which Fred J. Overend, of the Peterbor- 
ough Lumber Co. is president. 

The attendance included dealers from all parts 
of the district. F. E. Houston, Belleville, occu- 
pied the chair, with R. I. McInnes, Trenton, as 
secretary. 

Among the matters discussed were the Me- 
chanics’ Lien Act, the Home Improvement 
Plan, the Dominion Housing Act, the use of the 
slogan “Why Build to Burn” by a manufacturer 
of competitive building material, the sales tax 
and Workmen’s Compensation exemptions fa- 
voring small sawmills, and a number of local 
matters relating to trade ethics. 

In connection with the Dominion Housing 
Act, a motion was carried, to be forwarded to 
the Minister of Finance, urging that the act be 
amended so as to eliminate a number of the ob- 
stacles which have been shown to exist since 
the act was inaugurated. Among these are the 
large amount of red tape surrounding its oper- 
ation, the necessity for six separate inspections 
of a dwelling house in course of construction, 
all made by the inspector of the lending com- 
pany, a requirement which concentrates the 
benefits of the act in larger centers of popula- 
tion, to the detriment of the smaller places, and 
the minimum loan established by the act which 
is considered to be too high to encourage the 
building of moderate and low cost houses. 

A strong resolution was also carried object- 
ing to the use of the slogan “Why Build to 


Burn,” to be forwarded to the manufacturer 
using it. 

Interesting short talks were delivered by W. 
J. LeClair, secretary-manager of the White Pine 
Bureau, and M. M. Walker, eastern field engi- 
neer for the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, B. C. 
Division. Mr. LeClair reported that members 
of the Bureau were this year manufacturing 
narrow lath, which had been agitated for by 
architects and plastering contractors, and he ex- 
pressed the hope that a number of the dealers 
would stock them. He believed that the use of 
narrow lath would enable them to recover the 
business they had lost to metal lath and other 
substitutes for ceilings. 

M. M. Walker told of some of the success- 
ful efforts of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau 
to protect the market for wood shingles in On- 
tario and urged the dealers to reciprocate by 
stocking up with “Certigrade” shingles. 

An interesting outline of recent activities of 
the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers Association 
was given by Horace Boultbee, secretary-man- 
ager of the association, who told particularly of 
work done in co-operation with the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, to put an end to newspaper ar- 
ticles attacking wood frame construction and 
wood shingles. By going to the national or- 
ganizations representing the daily and weekly 
newspapers, good results had been secured and 
it was expected that adverse stories about frame 
construction and wood shingles would be dis- 
continued. 





FARMERS CO-OPERATING with the Soil Con- 
servation Service in its program of erosion con- 
trol have planted 250,000 acres of steeply slop- 
ing or severely eroded crop lands to trees and 
shrubs. 
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National Business Opposes Labor Bill 
—A\lso Limitation of Train Lengths 


(Continued from Page 27) 


WasurncrTon, D. C., June 15.—Big business 
—that most seriously concerned with the objec- 
tives of the Black-Connery legislation designed 
to govern working hours and wages—this week 
gave its answer to the question of whether 
there is need for Government control of indus- 
try’s employment practices. 

That answer, presented by an organization 
purported to represent the biggest cross section 
of business in the United States—the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce—was an unqualified 
“No!” 


Emergency Past—Payrolls Have Increased 


The stand of the chamber was stated to the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Labor, which 
is holding hearings on the bill, this week. It 
was presented by George H. Davis, Kansas 
City, Mo., national president of the organiza- 
tion. He said, in part: 

Judged by any standard, the: measure 
which you have under consideration is ex- 
traordinary in character. There would seem 
to be possible justification for consideration 
of such legislation, only in some extraor- 
dinary emergency. I know of no such emer- 
gency, I am not able to discover in our mem- 
bership knowledge of such an emergency, 
and I have not learned of any other source 
from which information can be obtained. On 
the contrary, the emergency which we had 
has been passing. All of us, I know, have 
been looking forward to the time when we 
shall have it well behind us. 

A committee of the chamber which for a 
good part of last year studied employment 
with the assistance of more than two hun- 
dred member organizations, reached a con- 
clusion early last winter that unemployment 
measured in any realistic sense was less than 
the figures given popular circulation, and 
that the time had come to concentrate on 
training men and women for employment so 
that they could advance beyond the class of 
common laborer, 

We have gathered much data, but, rather 
than use our own calculations, I wish to call 
your attention to figures issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in one of its pub- 
lications on May 3. Using averages of 1925- 
29 as 100 percent, the Department of Agri- 
culture placed factory employment in March, 
1933, at 61 percent, and in March, 1937, at 
100 percent; industrial production in the two 
months at 54 percent and 108 percent, and 
payrolls in terms of real income at 49 per- 
cent and 114 percent. 


Would Hurt Buying Power of Farmers 


Turning to possible effects of the legislation 
on agricultural pursuits, Mr. Davis claimed 
that, despite mention of exemption of farm 
workers— 

It would appear to be within the discretion 
of the Federal board to apply the wage-and- 
hour provisions to most of the regular em- 
ployees of grain farms, dairy farms and the 
farms which feed corn to cattle and hogs 
which they ship interstate to market, the 
livestock ranches and the fruit and vegetable 
growers that look to markets in other States. 
According to my own reading of the bill, 
there can be no other interpretation of the 
language as it is written. 

If some construction were found for this 
bill which would prevent its provisions from 
being applied to agricultural enterprise, and 
they were confined to industrial production, 
the bill would still have an important effect 
upon agriculture in all its forms in every 
part of the country. This bill would oper- 
ate, and I believe the intention is it should 
operate, to increase the costs of industrial 
production. It is unavoidable that increases 
in such costs would be reflected in price in- 
creases in everything the farmers buy. 


.Mr. Davis asserted further that the majority 
of business men believe the creation of such 
“inequitable and unfair conditions” would have 
serious effects upon industrial enterprises them- 
selves, and all of their workers. The buying 
power of the farin population, he said, as well 


as of the still wider population directly related 
to the farm population, can not be impaired 
“without serious economic consequences for 
everybody.” 

The chamber spokesman warned the commit- 
tee that uncertainties of business costs, as 
threatened by the wage-hour legislation, would 
force business to hesitate and keep future busi- 
ness commitments down to the minimum. 

“The great bulk of our business,” he said, “is 
done on very narrow margins, which any in- 
crease in costs may more than wipe out, re- 
sulting in red figures that help no one, least of 
all the Government with its income tax.” 


CIO Leaders Take Different Viewpoints 


A difference of opinion on Section 5, one 
of the major provisions of the bill, between 
John L. Lewis and Sidney Hillman, co-leaders 
of the Committee for Industrial Organization. 
was disclosed at hearings Tuesday. Hillman 
spoke at considerable length in support of the 
provision which would empower the Labor 
Standards Board to establish minimum wages 
below $1200 yearly in industries where collec- 
tive bargaining had been found to be inadequate 
or ineffective. Lewis previously opposed this 
provision, claiming it would lead to wage fixing 
and intruded into the proper field of collective 
bargaining. 


Limitation of Train Lengths Opposed 


While hearings continue on the highly con- 
troversial wage-and-hour legislation, with one 
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industrial group after another voicing its ob- 
jections, the lumber industry is faced with an- 
other piece of legislation destined to seriously 
affect the transportation of its product. 

This is Senate bill 69, designed to limit the 
length of railroad trains, enactment of which 
it has been estimated will increase the railroads’ 
operating expenses by $180,000,000 annually. 
Members of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association have been called upon to lodge 
protest at Washington against this legislation. 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce re- 
ported the bill out without public hearings, con- 
tending that hearings were held on the same 
bill two years ago, and that it was not neces- 
sary to hold them again. The bill is now on 
the Senate calendar and has been repeatedly 
called up on the consent calendar, but oppo- 
nents so far have been able to block it. Those 
who are opposing the bill in the Senate feel that 
they can not much longer delay passage unless 
they receive more support. It is pointed out 
that increased operating costs naturally will be 
reflected in increased freight rates, if the rail- 
roads are to continue to operate. Certain groups 
of railroad employees are said to be backing 
the bill, and seek to justify it as a safety meas- 
ure. A further danger lies in the threat of a 
considerable shortage of transportation service 
in the fall should the bill pass. 


May Permit Individual FHA Mortgaging 


Lumbermen here are showing keen interest 
in the Senate bill which would amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act so as to permit individuals 
to qualify as mortgagees under the FHA plan. 
This would enable lumber yards to participate 
in the mortgage business, where necessary, thus 
facilitating home construction in areas where 
financing through approved lending institutions 
has been found difficult. 


Improvement—Yes, But Not “At One Fell Swoop” 


WasHInNcToN, D. C., June 14.—E. H. Lane, 
furniture manufacturer at Altavista, Va., ap- 
pearing before the labor committee of the House 
and Senate on June 8, gave some interesting 
testimony as to his experiences which parallel 
those of persons engaged in other industries, 
with New Deal legislation. He said that the 
business man who tried to look after his own 
business and watch Washington at the same 
time, had his hands full. The New Deal’s 
wrinkles come so rapidly, he said, that the or- 
dinary business concern had a hard time in- 
creasing efficiency fast enough to keep up with 
the increased costs. He warned Congress 
against rushing into enactment of the Roose- 
velt minimum wage and maximum hour bill. He 
had found, he said, that it is one thing for in- 
experienced college graduates to write laws, and 
quite another for the rest of the country to live 
under those laws. He said: 

I don’t have to tell you that with the 
higher wages this law will force upon busi- 
ness, in addition to the increase for social 
security taxes and the large amount of the 
life blood of business that is being taken 
away from it by the undistributed profits 
tax, all of these laws are making the cost 
of doing business that much greater and 
they are coming at such a rapid rate that 
it is impossible for industry to improve fast 
enough to offset these increases in cost. 
Moreover, not being in the Government’s 
position of being able to print money or 
bonds, businesses have to go out and secure 
money from the sale of their products and 
have to pass on increases in costs over and 
above what savings can be made by increased 
efficiency. 


Mr. Lane said the proposed 40-hour work 
week and the 40 cents an hour minimum wage 
would not work any revolutionary change in 
his own business. He was already operating 
on a 40-hour week, he explained, and only about 
25 percent of the employees were paid less 
than 40 cents an hour, the average for the plant 
being 46 cents an hour. He could foresee, how- 
ever, that if he raised the lowest paid work- 
ers, he would also have to grant increases to 
those in the higher-wage brackets. 

“You can’t just raise the minimum. And if 


you are to check inflation, wages should be 
spiked temporarily to stop prices from going 
up.” Mr. Lane insisted that he favored pro- 
gressive shortening of the work week and in- 
creases of wages, but he said he did not think 
it should be done “at one fell swoop.” Congress 
might well consider the subject six months or 
a year before enacting a law, he suggested. 
Another of Mr. Lane’s fears was that the 
new wage law, like the NRA, would be a boon 
to monopolists. “As a mater of fact,” he added, 
“most of the things this Administration has 
done have been either to grant monopolies to 
labor organizations or to certain industries.” 





Transfers Timber Acreage 


CovINGTON, LaA., June 16.—Conveyance of 
several thousands of acres of land in St. Tam- 
many was filed in the office of Guy A. Smith, 
St. Tammany Parish clerk of court, by the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., through D. T. 
Cushing, vice president and general manager, 
transferring title to the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.), of Louisiana. 

“The consideration of this sale is $224,840, 
represented by shares of the capital stock of the 
vendee, Great Southern Lumber Co. (Inc.), is- 
sued by vendee and delivered to vendor, Great 
Southern Lumber Co., receipt whereof is hereby 
acknowledged and with other shares of said 
capital stock is given in payment for certain 
assets of vendor including the property herein 
conveyed and all other real estate wheresoever 
situated, similar deeds for the transfer and con- 
veyance of which real estate are being this day 
executed,” said copy of the conveyance. 


Bocatusa, La., June 16.—The transfer of ap- 
proximately a quarter of a million acres of 
land in St. Tammany Parish as recorded last 
week at Covington by the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. to the Great Southern Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), was just a legal step in the recent mer- 
ger of the Bogalusa Paper Co., (Inc.), with the 
Gaylord Container Corp, officials said here re- 
cently. 
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Lumber Transportation News 


Western and Middle West 
Millwork Rates in Con- 
troversy 


There was recently held, at Spokane, Wash., 
a hearing, before Examiner Burton Fuller, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, on the 
controversy between West Coast, Inland Em- 
pire manufacturers of sash, doors and blinds, 
and Mississippi Valley and Oshkosh manufac- 
turers of similar material, as to comparative 
rates to territory in which the groups compete. 


A statement of the matter, from the view- 
point of the Mississippi Valley and Oshkosh 
group, has been supplied by E. J. Balda, traffic 
manager of the Oshkosh Traffic Association, 
of Oshkosh, Wis., and follows: 


The millwork manufacturers in this terri- 
tory that are interested in the case are lo- 
cated at Oshkosh, Neenah, Wausau, Merrill, 
Medford and Hawkins, Wis.; Dubuque, Clin- 
ton and Muscatine, Iowa; Rock Island, IIL, 
and Bayport, Minn. 

They intervened in I. & S. 4108, wherein 
the Interstate Commerce Commission gave 
the railroads permission to establish a rate 
of 72 cents on lumber from the West Coast 
to so called Official territory. This rate was 
later increased to 78 cents, effective July 1, 
1936. In that case, the middle West manu- 
facturers testified that the reduced lumber 
rate would increase their disadvantage as 
compared with Official territory manufactur- 
ers. The Commission stated that “the car- 
riers might well give further consideration 
to this question.” The West Coast manu- 
facturers did not intervene. 

The carriers, thereupon, effective Feb. 1, 
1936, published an arrangement providing for 
refunds, ranging from 4% cents to 17 cents, 
varying with manufacturing points and des- 
tination of the product, to transit operators 
in the middle West, based on actual average 
loss in wastage during the previous one-year 
period, but not to exceed 33% percent of the 
weight of the lumber received. Upon protest 
from the Fir Door Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the Commission suspended such _ ar- 
rangements, pending hearing and investiga- 
tion as to their lawfulness. 

At the hearing held in Chicago in March, 
1936, the middle West manufacturers testified 
that the protestant fir door manufacturers 
had a transportation advantage of approxi- 
mately $100 a car. The fir door manufac- 
turers contended the disadvantage was only 
due to geographical location of the middle 
West manufacturers. The Commission deci- 
sion found that the proposed refunds on the 
amount of loss or wastage should be definite 
and uniform for all of the millwork manu- 
facturers. 

In compliance therewith, the carriers, ef- 
fective Oct. 15, 1936, published tariffs pro- 
viding for refund on a 30 percent loss in 
wastage. The Fir Door Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the Inland Empire Manufac- 
turers Association petitioned the Commission 
for suspension of said tariffs, which the Com- 
mission denied. The Commission, however, 
reopened. the case to bring the record down 
to date, and eventually set the hearing for 
Spokane, Wash., May 17. 

At that hearing, the West Coast manufac- 
turers contended that the railroads were get- 
ting more revenue per car mile from them 
because of their heavier outbound loading, 
and that any disadvantage of middle West 
+ gaan was due to geographical loca- 

ion. 

The middle West manufacturers contended 
that they were at a decided disadvantage as 
compared with both the West Coast and Offi- 
cial territory manufacturers; that the change 
in rate from 72 cents to 78 cents did not 
Place them in the same competitive position 
existing prior to the establishment of the 
reduced lumber rate from the West Coast, 
but, on the contrary, they were still at a 
decided disadvantage as compared with both 
western and eastern manufacturers on a 
given weight of manufactured product (for 
example, the disadvantage of Oshkosh manu- 
facturers as compared with New York or 
Boston manufacturers, was $53.40 prior to 


the reduction in the lumber rate, and under 
the 78-cent lumber rate was $81.50 per 40,000 
pound carload of product); also that the rail- 
roads were getting more revenue from them 
per unit of manufactured product. They also 
testified that where the product of lumber 
originated right at the West Coast manu- 
facturing points, the railroads received de- 
cidedly less revenue. 





Pacific Coastwise Ship Rate 
Conference to Dissolve 


San Francisco, CALir., June 12.—The Pa- 
cific Coastwise Lumber Conference, here, active 
in the stabilization of coastwise freight rates 
since 1932, is slated for complete dissolution 
when the resignations of its twelve member 
lines become effective Aug. 18, it was revealed 
recently. 

Over-tonnage on the coastal lumber berth, and 
lack of co-operation of non-Conference lines, 
are given as reasons for the abandonment of the 
Conference. A surplus tonnage remained in 
the trade after the maritime strike accumula- 
tions were cleared up; approximately twenty 
“steam schooners” are said to have come out 
of layup to handle the post-strike movement. 
Overtures to non-Conference lines to sign up 
had consistently met with failure. 

The resignations of the twelve lines were filed 
at a special board meeting. 

R. C. Parker, assistant secretary-manager of 
the Pacific Coastwise Lumber Conference, in- 
dicated he would engage in the lumber busi- 
ness for his own account, but would remain 
with the Conference until the resignations be- 
come effective. He will locate in the San 
Francisco Bay area. ’ 


Testify on "Effective Date" 


Intercoastal Rule 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 12.—West Coast lum- 
bermen have completed testimony and argu- 
ments here, against the United States Maritime 
Commission’s temporarily suspended “effective 
date rule” to regulate steamship tariffs on cargo 
moving under intercoastal lumber rates. 

This rule, originally published to take effect 
on May 10, but suspended on protest of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, would 
subject lumber shipments through the Panama 
Canal, to Gulf ports and the Atlantic seaboard, 
to the freight rate in effect on the date of 
loading, instead of on the date that space is 
booked. 

W. C. McCulloch, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association attorney, presented many witnesses 
before Examiner G. O. Basham, of the Mari- 
time Commission’s division of regulation, to 
support a contention that this rule would seri- 
ously confuse the lumbermen, as it is the cus-- 
tomary practice to sell lumber one to three 
months prior to shipment. It was also con- 
tended that the rule might lead to prejudice 
and discrimination by carriers. 


No witnesses were presented by the carriers, 
although they were represented by Attorney 
M. G. de Quevedox. Briefs in the cases are 
to be filed. 


A decision by the Maritime Commission is 
expected within ninety days. Meanwhile, it was 
understood the “effective date rule” would con- 
tinue under suspension. 


Witnesses for the lumbermen’s association 
were J. C. Lass, who testified as to the manner 
of loading lumber cargo; K. C. Batchelder, 
traffic manager of the association; R. E. Seelev, 
manager of the Puget Sound Associated Mills 
and chairman of the maritme committee of the 
Jumbermen’s association, and E. Strange, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Canyon Lumber Co., 
Everett. E. Houston also testified. 









' 
Wow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 





Aside from its supe- 
rior strength, Long Leaf i 
has a remarkable nat- 
ural resistance to decay 
and insect attack. 


The tough, enduring 
fibers defy wear, stress 


and exposure — and 
build sturdy structures 
that last. 


Wier Long Leaf 


Lumber Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Mills: Wiergate, Texas 
MATA TTT 
Specialists in 


NO. 2 


AIR DRIED BOARDS 


Can also supply other well- 
manufactured Short Leaf items 
—Lignasan treated stock — 

















prompt, careful service. Write 
and tell us what you need. 


}UPAC TURE! 
SHORT LEAF PINE 


HunTSRORO, ALABAMA. 








Ask Your Wholesaler 
for “ALGER” BRAND 
LONG LEAF SHED & YARD STOCK 
MOULDINGS, LATH, SHINGLES. 
The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 











Southeastern Lumber and Timber Co. 
OGLETHORPE, GA. 
Manufacturers of Band Sawn 
Flint River Hardwoods, 
Cypress and Pine 
Air Dried Boards --- Kiln Dried Finish and Flooring 


MILLS AT—Oglethorpe Ga., Reynolds, Ga. 
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Here’s What’s New— 


Announces New Moisture Meter for 
Testing Lumber 


A new model of the TAG-Heppenstall Mois- 
ture Meter for lumber, known as the Style W, 
has been recently announced by C, J. Tagliabue 
Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
meter is far superior to previous models, and is 
designed to sell at a much lower price. Among 
the many advantages of the new model is a 
panel molded of a recently developed compound 
which is of much higher insulation value and 
more impervious to moisture than its predeces- 
sors. By eliminating from the new model the 





relay, the number of batteries has been reduced 
from eight to three, and the current drain re- 
duced to one-tenth of that formerly required. 
The handle and cable are located in a separate 
compartment at the bottom of the case. The 
manufacturer will be pleased to send on request 
a copy of Bulletin 1160, which completely de- 
scribes the new development. 


New Ideas Hatching on Cutting and 
Packing Shingles 


Lumbermen, like other manufacturers or busi- 
ness men, have often stuck so close to past 
methods, or have been so close to their business 
that they could not see possibilities of changes. 
As some one has said, they have been unable 
to see the forest because of the trees. When 
changes have been advocated, they have often 
been turnd down as impractical, instead of con- 
sidered with an open mind. It is no doubt 
true that in a majority of cases they were cor- 
rect in their analyses, even though these were 
based on a_ superficial study. Many wild 
schemes have been proposed, and a good many 
have been tried which meant only expense and 
wasted efforts. On the other hand, important 
changes in manufactured products have been 
brought about from time to time. 

Just because your great grandmother wore 
seven flannel petticoats, is not a valid reason 
why your co-ed daughter should do the same 
thing. Just because shingles have been manu- 
factured, sawed, seasoned and packed in the 
same way for 50 or 100 years, it does not fol- 
low that the old way is the only, or even the 
best, way to offer this product. 

One prominent Pacific Northwest cedar manu- 
facturer has carried on some preliminary ex- 
perimentation as to possibilities of making rad- 
ical changes in the manufacture of this specialty 
product. 

The almost universal method of manufac- 
turing shingles today is to cut the cedar log 
into cross sections, with the thickness of these 
cross sections equal to the length of the shin- 
gle desired. Then the sections are split into 
shingle blocks. 

In a way, that approximates quarter sawing. 
These blocks are then fed to the shingle ma- 
chines, and, at the majority of plants, these 
are known as upright shingle machines—where 
the sawyer places the block in the machine, 
the carriage feeding back and forth into the 
shingle saw, then takes the shingles and joints 
them on a jointer saw. The shingle sawyer 


is a high priced man, usually working on piece 
work basis, and in the Northwest at present 
is on a schedule of six hours a day for five 
days a week. 

From the shingle machine, the shingles go 
down a chute to the packer who packs them 
in the well known shingle bundle, with tips 
lapping over a few inches, and with a band- 
stick across the center. From there they go 
into the dry kiln, with plenty of space for kiln 
drying. However, this method of packing 
means that in storing shingles or loading them 
in cars, the bundle takes up a great deal more 
room than necessary. 

The lumberman above referred to would 
change all of this. He proposes to quarter saw 
his shingle logs with a regular sawmill rig, 
then saw the quartered cants with a gang saw 
into vertical grain boards about two-fifths of an 
inch thick. These boards would be kiln dried 
in the log length, then dressed in a surfacer 
to exact thickness, trimmed to shingle length 
and resawn to make the two tapered shingles. 

As these shingles would have been kiln dried 
before being trimmed, there would be no neces- 
sity for bundling them in the old fashioned 
way; therefore they would be bundled in a 
solid bundle. This in turn would make a bet- 
ter looking package, and give a smooth sur- 
face shingle, with all shingles exactly the same 
length. The retail yard dealer who today is 
learning that building materials deserve pro- 
tection, could store these shingles in his shed 
at a saving of 20 percent in space, and his cus- 
tomers, instead of seeing a pile of dusty, soot 
sprinkled shingles in his yard, would feel that 
they were getting a nice, clean, valuable product. 

Shingles have always taken a higher freight 
rate than Jumber, for the reason that a car 
loaded to full visible capacity will not make 
the same amount of weight. Bundling of shin- 
gles by this method would allow the railroads 
to make a correspondingly lower rate. 


West Coast Firm Becomes General 
Agent for Wood Preservative 


The Associated Supply Co., of Tacoma, 
Wash., dealing in lumber, logs, piling, and 
many other services associated with the forest 
industry, has become general agent in the 
United States and its possessions for Chemo- 
nite, in the treatment of Northwest woods. 
C. B. Shary, general manager of the Associated 
Supply Co., is well known in the industry. H. 
A. Speidel is sales manager of the Chemonite 
department. 

The first commercial Chemonite wood pre- 


June 19, 1937 


kiln dried and surfaced. The treatment adds 
very little weight, thereby making possible the 
shipment of treated lumber to far-flung terri- 
tories. .Chemonite treated lumber is clean and 
easy to handle, and the natural ability of the 
wood to hold paint or stain is in no way im- 
paired. The Associated Supply Co. will be 
pleased to answer any inquiries regarding the 
use of Chemonite for West Coast species. 


A Dependable Portable Sawmill 


For 85 years lumbermen of the East and 
South have known Hart saw mills and found 
them dependable. Three generations of the 
Hart family have designed and built saw mills, 
engines and other equipment, and always oper- 
ators have found these to give utmost satisfac- 





tion. Ira Hart, founder of the firm in 1852, 
manufactured at Clarksburg, W. Va., the first 
portable saw mill used in that section, and thus 
began the business now known as Hart Bros. 
Machine Co. That record for reliability is 
amply sustained by the Hart No. 5 all-steel, 
roller and ball-bearing equipped portable saw 
mill, according to reports of users. Among 
others, the Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co., 
Clarksburg, W. Va., which some time ago in- 
stalled a Hart No. 5 on Point Mountain in 
Webster County, West Virginia, advises that 
this mill, when fully manned, will accurately 
manufacture from 6,000 to 8,000 feet of lum- 
ber a day. The foreman in charge of this op- 
eration, who has had thirty years of experi- 
ence with portable mills, says that he never op- 
erated a more complete mill of this kind. The 
features of this mill are the double friction feed 
handling of the carriage and log turner; its 
easy setup because saw frame and center sec- 
tion of the ways are one unit; feed frictions 
mounted on ball bearings; adjustable belt tight- 
ener; grip set works permitting unusual accu- 
racy in manufacture. The Hart Bros. Machine 
Co. still has its headquarters at Clarksburg, 





New Chemonite plant for preservative treatment of wood, at Tacoma, Wash., which began operating 
during the third week in May 


serving plant in Washington State has just been 
completed in this city, and it began operating 
during the third week of May. It is a custom 
treating plant where all West Coast species of 
lumber may be given the Chemonite treatment. 
Chemonite was developed in the research lab- 
oratories of the University of California, where 
it underwent numerous stringent tests as a pre- 
servative of wood against decay. After it is 
treated with Chemonite, wood may, without 
loss in value of the Chemonite treatment, be 


W. Va., where it has been continuously in busi- 
ness since 1852. ‘ 


Beautiful Miniature Model Homes 
Available to Dealers 


Weatherbest Corp., North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
manufacturer of Weatherbest Stained shingles 
and shakes, offers to all dealers who can qualify 
for the Weatherbest franchise and who place 
orders in carload lots, a minature model home, 
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either of standard or special pattern, absolutely 
free. In addition, the company will furnish, 
without charge, up to 500 special circulars with 
a Weatherbest message on one side, and on the 
reverse side an announcement of a special offer 
to give the miniature model free under certain 
conditions. ‘There are five standard miniature 
models, valued at $25 each. Dealers who can 
not order full carloads, may on ordering a 
minimum of 400 bundles, obtain a miniature 
house for one-half the regular price. With 
an order of 150 bundles, the company will bear 
one-fourth of the cost. If the standard models 
are not of a type suitable for use in the local 
area, the company will make up a special model 
that will be adaptable. To secure this service, 
an architectural drawing or photograph at least 
6 by 7 inches must be furnished. The models 
are executed with exact attention to every detail. 


New Bulletin Describes Roller 
Conveyor Uses in Lumber Yards 


An 8-page bulletin, illustrating and describ- 
ing the use of roller conveyors in handling 
lumber and other materials in retail yards, has 
just been prepared by the 
Standard Conveyor Co., 
North St. Paul, Minn. 
Methods of unloading and 
moving lumber, brick, tile, 
cement and pipe about 
yards, without the use of 
manual labor, are _ illus- 
trated, and specifications of 
each machine are given. 
Shingles, lath and other 
materials are shown. being 
handled by gravity and 
roller conveyors with a reduction in cost of 
sometimes as high as 50 percent. Copies of the 
bulletin will be sent to dealers who request them. 


Arkansas Mill Can Not Meet 
Union Demands—Closes 


Mena, ArkK., June 16—The Lauck Lumber 
Co. mill, one of the largest plants of its kind 
in this section of Arkansas, was idle recently 
as a result of what its officials said were de- 
mands for increased wages by its workers, who 
this month affiliated with the Sawmill .& Tim- 
ber Workers Union. President W. J. Lauck, 
father of Chester Lauck, of the radio team of 
Lum and Abner, said the mill would remain 
closed indefinitely. He said he ordered the 
closing because it was impossible to meet the 
wage demands. 


CIO Invites Woodworkers 


PorTLAND, ORE., June 10.—Lumber mill work- 
ers and loggers of the Pacific Northwest and 
their union affiliates are to decide shortly 
whether they will remain within the ranks of 
the American Federation of Labor, or swing 
to the C. I. O. As a result of a meeting here 
of the Woodworking Federation of the Pacific 
Coast, a vote has been ordered for this month, 
and results will be reported at a convention of 
the federation in. Tacoma in July. John 
Brophy, assistant to John Lewis in the C. I. O., 
extended the invitation to the Woodworking 
Federation, which has exhibited leanings to- 
ward industrial unionism. 




















Wisconsin Concerns Settle 


Two Rivers, Wis., June 14.—-A closed shop 
agreement has been entered into by the F. Eg- 
gers Veneer Seating Co., here, with its 122 em- 
ployees. Plant workers are now 100 percent 
unionized as members of the AFL. 





PortaGE, WIs., June 14.—The Brittingham & 
Hixon Lumber Co., here, is among the more 
than fifty concerns which have agreed on a new 
summer closing hour, to be effective from June 
14 to Sept. 1. Under the new arrangement, all 
places of business will be closed at 5 p. m, every 
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working day except Saturdays, in an effort to 
afford employees additional recreational time. 





TIGERTON, Wis., June 14.—A three-day strike 
at the Tigerton Lumber Co., involving about 100 
men, was settled under a temporary agreement 
which recognized the Sawmill Workers’ Union, 
an AFL affiliate, and granted a 10 cent an hour 
increase in wages. 


Two Alabama Strikes End 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 14.—After em- 
ployees of the Grayson Lumber Co. had picketed 
it three days, on a strike called due to a mis- 
understanding relative to discharging an em- 
ployee, it re-opened June 12 under an agree- 
ment. The closing of the plant in the city 
caused idleness of a large number of sawmill 
workers. 

The strike started May 20 in the plant of the 
Barrett Co., producer of roofing products, was 
settled the same day. 
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Wisconsin City Dealers Agree 
with Union 


Manpison, Wis., June 14.—Wage increases ap- 
proximating 25 percent were granted employees 
of Madison building materials companies, under 
contracts signed by individual dealers and the 
local Teamsters’ and Truckers’ Union, an AFL 
affiliate. Coal and fuel oil dealers also are un- 
der the agreement, which W. H. Martin, repre- 
sentative of the Wisconsin & Upper Michigan 
Fuel Dealers’ Association, conducting negotia- 
tions for local dealers, said would apply to all 
of the city’s forty dealers. No threat of strike 
was made before or during contract negotia- 
tions. Other provisions of the contract call for 
45-hour weeks during May, June, July and Au- 
gust, with building materials, coal and fuel oil 
companies closed on Saturdays, and six 9-hour 
days, comprising a 54-hour week, from Sept. 1 
to May 1. The wage scale has been set at 60 
cents an hour. 








ESSCO 


Has Meant Complete 
and Continuous 


Satisfaction to Customers 





For More Than Half-a-Century 
You Can ALWAYS Depend On 


ESSCO SOUTHERN PINE 
ESSCO KLAMATH SOFT PINE 
ESSCO HARDWOODS 

ESSCO WEST COAST WOODS 
ESSCO OAK FLOORING 


EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SaLes Co. 


1111 R. A. Long Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasHInNGToN, D. C., June 15.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended June 5, and twenty- 


two weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1937 and 1936 are available; also precentage comparison with statistics for 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1936: 


TWO WEEKS: 


4 Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: Mills 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 
SED SUNOS ps dkds ose Cegeecseeevqreceseees 133 79,974,000 70,438,000 s8 63,748,000 87 
a cece ckke rarer te dteeeenennce was 171 243,976,000 112 249,393,000 116 206,672,000 114 
on a Gia bie wee re ene eta engnees 113 181,116,000 119 138,612,000 107 121,982,000 95 
I oid nial wravwlgiw arele eure Sane aerk 13 18,533,000 106 20,247,000 122 15,697,000 117 
es sais Ue awe Rew eer we aan elee 9 6,472,000 99 6,569,000 4,686,000 87 
a oS (acdsee winkal-ah iw Acer nm eae 10 10,368,000 109 6,045,000 113 4,710,000 90 
I PE g's Gra od debe bs Eee Saas 16 4,886,000 174 2,896,000 3,405,000 Ss 

I  cdinveedeeseenncweunecweews 465 545,325,000 113 494,200,000 109 420,900,000 102 
Hardwoods: 
Te OS ee 764 15,263,000 114 11,722,000 93 10,524,000 85 
Northern BHar@ Woods .... cc ccccccccccccccves 16 2,241,000 56 3,161,000 sO 2,912,000 61 
I I, oo. c:o a ciace eee eee ewe eee ead 80 17,504,000 101 14,883,000 90 13,436,000 78 
PE Oe vec ie rik banned aewanke ekmelnewnn 529 562,829,000 112 509,083,000 108 434,336,000 101 
TWENTY-TWO WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
NE, 6 ae ing ghee eng taeeeneweae wears 130 840,225,000 103 830,755,000 97 783,832,000 ot 
OT ere nm 171 2,266,674,000 99 2,410,437,000 107 2,318,020,000 106 
NN ein 50:6 uO cick eee eee Re 122 1,333,551,000 118 1,584,310,000 126 1,525,555,000 116 
ee 13 199,071,000 105 207,825,000 116 216,468,000 116 
ee en rere 9 63,999,000 113 66,530,000 114 58,949,000 116 
I I Sia aa se-d did ob ordre ether ewaewreaes 10 36,635,000 139 65,824,000 133 60,640,000 136 
pe eS ee ee 17 59,115,000 137 43,957,000 159 40,887,000 132 
TE ORR ONED £6460. 0s teehee cee iwwrinseser 472 4,799,270,000 105 5,209,638,000 111 5,004,351,000 108 
Hardwoods: 
BOUUROPR BAAVEWOCES 20. ccciccccccscccsccocns T57 126,892,000 107 146,551,000 110 125,519,000 96 
Northern Hardwoods ........ccccccccccccccs 17 72,797,000 109 59,835,000 128 54,344,000 121 
Total Hardwoods .............0eccceeeeeee “74 199,689,000 108 206,386,000 114 179,863,000 102 
EE UE Rien eedneecsidecseeaieediesackeien 529 4,998,959,000 105 5,416,024,000 111 5,184,214,000 107 


TUnits of Production. 





West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WaSH., June 16.—The 171 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended June 12, reported: 
Production 236,230,000 
Shipments 258,569,000 9.46% over production 
Orders 197,661,000 16.83% under production 

A group of 171 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1937 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Averawe weekly cut for twenty-three weeks: 
936 


CeCOV SO DEwS de BGrOR wer ee aes 104,440,000 

er reas a 104,012,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

Wn ED axa pme.acew nebo ae waceeus 118,115,000 


A group of 171 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended June 12 was 236,230,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows : unfliea 

Shipments Orders Orders 


Rail] ...... 96,542,000 81,519,000 154,922,000 
Domestic 

cargo... .106,914,000 79,732,000 303,712,000 
Export ... 35,123,000 16,420,000 161,072,000 
Local .... 19,990,000 19,990,000 





258,569,000 197,661,000 619,706,000 
A group of 171 identical mills, whose re- 
ports of production, shipments and orders are 
complete for 1936 and 1937 to date, reported 
as follows: 
Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 23 wks. ended 
June 12, June 12, June 13, 
1937 1937 1936 
Production 118,115,000 104,012,000 104,440,000 
Shipments 129,285,000 111,189,000 102,368,000 
Orders 98,831,000 104,906,000 98,709,000 








Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Or.eans, La., June 16.—Following is 
a summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for the two weeks ended June 12: 
Average weekly number of mills, 120; 


Unitst, 106 
Totals for 


Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 58,310,000 
MCCGAL PFOGuctiOn ...ccccecocservece 70,716,000 
eer 60,584,000 
eo revere rrr rT = 54,816,000 


Number of mills, 118; *tUnits, 109 
On June 12, 1937 
Unfilled orders 


73,201,000 
EL ee ee eee 379,957,000 


*October, 1933, to October, 1936. 


TUnit is 275,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. 


Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasuinctTon, D. C., June 14.—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants, of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on June 5: 








No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 
Softwooods— Mills 1937 1936 37 1936 
RR ee ee 115 69,191,000 76,131,000 383,180,000 395,812,000 
a. eer ee o 23 667,224,000 388,137,000 1,002,105,000 1,004,657,000 
Western Pine .....ccccccccccece 122 278,442,000 257,549,000 1,319,784,000 1,356,231,000 
California Redwood ............ 13 71,599,000 42,938,000 268,851,000 276,939,000 
Southern Cypress .........-+e-. 9 6,207,000 7,144,000 150,613,000 151,368,000 
EE TE. cccceceneoveeeues 10 8,503,000 6,081,000 112,693,000 112,253,000 
Northern Hemlock ............. 10 3,675,000 6,831,000 88,498,000 90,146,000 
Total Softwoods ........... 450 = 1,104,841,000 784,811,000 3,325,724,000 3,387,406,000 
Hardwood 
Southern Hardwoods iachetecinacal avartbiata 57 26,622,000 29,797,000 131,845,000 127,302,000 
Northern Hardwoods® .......... 15 16,712,000 14,549,000 90,949,000 112,752,000 
Total Hardwoods ............. 72 43,334,000 44,346,000 222,794,000 240,054,000 
po See 512 1,148,175,000 829,157,000 3,548,518,000 3,627,460,000 
NE i oi aa Bina weeeo'e 75 37,386,000 26,689,000 66,773,000 62,100,000 
Maple, Beech & Birch flooring... 14 12,652,000 10,498,000 14,367,000 15,211,000 


*Unfilled orders reported by 10 and 15 mills respectively; stocks by 16 mills. fUnits. 





Activities of the British 
Columbia Loggers 


Vancouver, B. C., June 12.—Considerable 
activity is reported by loggers in many and 
varied sections of British Columbia. 

The Malahat Logging Co., Port Renfrew, is 
constructing sixteen miles of railroad into its 
timber tract, which is on the railroad belt, and 
the logs are exportable. Logging will be be- 
gun next year. 

The Nootka Products Co. (George Whalen 
manager) is developing an operation on Melon 
Bay, on west coast of Vancouver Island. The 
plan will ultimately include the erection of a 
pulp mill at New Westminster. 

Rounds-Burchett Logging Co. (Ltd.), Van- 
couver, is logging on Ramsey Arm, putting in 
3,500,000 feet hemlock and cedar a month. 

J. A. Humbird, Victoria Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., and president of Seaboard Sales 
Co., expects to visit England shortly. C. H. 
Grinnell, manager Seaboard Sales Co., is now 
in London. 

Bloedel, Stewart & Welch (Ltd.), Vancou- 
ver (S. G. Smith, manager), logged 330,000,000 
feet in 1936. The output this year may be 
slightly less, due to the very long winter. 
Bloedel, Stewart & Welch are operating the 
Great Central and Port Alberni sawmills. 

Wood & English Co., Vancouver, is operating 
the sawmill at Englewood, one shift, cutting 





hemlock exclusively. The camp will log 60,- 
000,000 feet this season. Norman English is 
in charge of operations. He reports the scarc- 
ity of steel was so pronounced that the procure- 
ment of locomotive steel tires was delayed for 
several months. 

Crafton Export Co., Crofton, is exporting 
logs to Australia, Japan and Germany. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OreE., June 12.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operation of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended June 5: 

Reports of an average of 112 mills: 

Totals for 2 Weeks Ended 


June 5, 1937 June 6, 1936 
Production ..... 181,116,000 152,434,000 
Shipments ...... 138,612,000 129,186,000 
Orders received. 123,345,000 124,346,000 


Reports of 122 identical mills: 


June 5,1937 June 6, 1936 

Unfilled orders ... 278,442,000 257,549,000 

Gross stocks ..... 4,319,784,000 1,356,231,000 
Reports of 122 identical mills: 


Year to Date 
1936 








1937 


Production ...... 1,333,551,000 1,129,538,000 
Shipments ....... 1,584,310,000 1,264,364,000 
era 1,525,555,000 1,316,921,000 
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New Roofing Plant and Division 
Sales Office in Southwest 


SHREVEPORT, La., June 12.—Bird & Son 
(Inc.), East Walpole, Mass., manufacturers of 
roofing, have opened a new plant and office in 
this city. Thoroughly modern in every respect, 
the plant will supply dealers in the Southwest. 
Improvements worth $225,000 have been made 
in the buildings. The main plant includes a 
325-foot machine with the largest asphalt satu- 
rator in the country, featuring automatic con- 
trol for weights of felt, temperature in the 
coating section, and air conditioning in the fin- 
ished looper. A large asphalt plant and an 
outdoor testing ground are other features of 
the plant. The new offices are headquarters for 
the newly created southwestern sales division, 
headed by R. G. Peterson, sales manager. 





Arizona Mill Adds Equipment to 


Improve Product 


McNary, Ariz., June 14.—Having completed 
the installation of additional equipment and 
placed in operation two additional units, the 
Southwest Lumber Mills (Inc.), with head- 
quarters at McNary, now is producing a total 
of 9,500,000 feet monthly and, for the first time 
in a number of years, is in full operation. The 
plant at McNary is now producing 6,000,000 feet 
a month, and a new unit at Heber is producing 
1,000,000 feet monthly. The company’s plant at 
Flagstaff, which has been idle since 1930, once 
more is in operation and is producing 2,500,000 
feet monthly. At McNary the company has in- 
stalled a new double end trimmer which as- 
sures high quality manufacture, and has in- 
creased its power plant by the addition of a new 
steam turbine. 

Graham McNary, son of President J. G. Mc- 
Nary, has been placed in charge of the plant at 
Flagstaff as manager. ‘ 

D. A. Weidler, sales representative of the 
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Southwest Lumber Mills (Inc.) in Chicago 
territory, was a recent visitor at McNary, con- 
ferring with A. F. McKinley, sales manager, 
and getting a line on stocks, manufacturing con- 
ditions etc., so as to be in better position to 
promptly care for the needs of the trade in his 
territory. 

J. G. McNary is president, and C. J. Warren 
general manager, of the Southwest Lumber 
Mills (Inc.). 





Plywood Forms for Concrete 


Work 


The Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Ta- 
coma, Wash., has just issued a handbook ‘“Con- 
crete Forms of Douglas Fir Plywood” for free 
distribution to architects, builders, dealers, engi- 
neers or specification writers upon request to 
the association. The booklet contains much in- 
valuable information for the man who is con- 
nected in any way with concrete construction 
work or who handles materials for such work. 
It consists of 24 pages, 8!4x11, is handsomely 
illustrated with pictures of recent construction, 
with details of this work, and contains charts, 
test data, tables of stresses and loads, nail pull- 
ing tests and other important data. The use of 
plywood for form construction is a compara- 
tively recent development of the plywood indus- 
try, but it has spread rapidly, and today in prac- 
tically every type of concrete construction— 
bridges, viaducts, towers, monuments, great pub- 
lic buildings and small dwellings—Douglas fir 
plywood concrete form panels are used. 





Beg Your Pardon! 


In the notice of the new grading rules booklet 
issued by the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, published in the issue of me 5, page 
69, the price for the booklet was given as 30 
cents. The price is 15 cents. Copies may be 
obtained from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN or 
from the association at Minneapolis. 
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Klamath has long been known for the 
fine quality of its Ponderosa Pine. Crater 
Lake begins with this dependable, basic 
quality and maintains it through to de- 
livery to you. Depend on us for your 
needs in 
Selects - Common 
S48 or Rough 


Shop and Box 
Let Us Quote on Your Needs 


SPRAGUE 
RIVER, 


Huntington 
Taylor, 
General 
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Omaha Trade Fifty Years Ago 

Since George Francis Train 
built his hotel in Omaha in 60 
days with lumber sent by rail 
to St. Joe and brought thence 
by boat a score of years ago, 
the lumber trade in the middle 
Missouri valley has been built 
up. Little cottonwood sawmills, 
turning out stuff at $20 to $40 
a thousand were quickly su- 
perseded; an_ all-rail route 
lowered the price of pine from 
$100 or $125 a thousand to a 
point within the reach of a man 
of ordinary means; and where 
the sawmills and the steamboat 
levees stood, large yards and 
long side tracks now indicate 
an extensive lumber distribut- 
ing point. Omaha now has 11 
dealers who are jobbers, or 
jobbers and retailers, and its 
full share of exclusively retail 
yards. Railway depots and 
yards are driving them off the 
river front in the city to sub- 
urban stretches of track along 
which long, narrow yards are 
possible and desirable to spread 
over. Dealers in Omaha are: 
Howell Lumber Co. H. N. 
Jewett, manager and resident 
partner; Chicago Lumber Co., 
F. Colpetzer, manager; C. N. 





F. W. Gray; 
Wakefield; G. A. Hoagland; T. 
W. Harvey Lumber Co., C. A. 
Harvey, manager; Louis Brad- 
ford; G. D. Wyatt; Omaha 
Lumber Co. Rittenhouse, 
Embree & Clayton, proprietors ; 
K. C. Newcomb Lumber Co.; 
Central Yard, W. E. Burlingin, 
proprietor; Colpetzer & Guion; 
L. A. Fuller; Logan & Brian; 
Conrad & Hunt. Besides, there 
are C. R. Lee, hardwood; Bohn 
Manufacturing Co., sash and 
doors; M. A. Disbrow & Co., 
sash and doors; and D. Soper 
& Co., posts and piling. 

J * * 


Casper Faber started in 1761 
to stamp his name on lead 
pencils, and it has stayed there 
to this day. The Faber cedar 
works at Cedar Key, Fla., now 
include a cedar yard and saw- 
mill. The large logs are freed 
of useless parts where they are 
got out, to avoid waste in trans- 
portation, and the wood is re- 
ceived at the factory in large 
blocks, which are cut into 
pieces of the right length and 
width for six pencils. Cargoes 
of pencil cedar are exported to 
Bremen, Havre, Liverpool and 
other foreign ports. 





Knights of Labor have or- 
ganized a co-operative company 
for the manufacture of sash, 
doors and blinds at Fargo, 
Dak. The stock has all been 
subscribed by members of the 
order, and a committee has 
been appointed to purchase ma- 
chinery. 

* * 8 


Big Day's Cut in 1887 

A few days after the an- 
nouncement that the mill of 
Tacoma Mill Co., of Tacoma, 
W. T., had cut 416,834 feet of 
lumber in a day, beating the 
previous cut of the Port 
Blakely Mill Co., which was 
303,000 feet, came another 
claim that the Port Blakely 
mill had cut the extraordinary 
amount of 517,270 feet in a 
day. The report was generally 
doubted until officially con- 
firmed at the mill which was 
said to have performed the 
feat. The Port Blakely Mill 
Co. said the cut had been made 
according to the Tacoma scale, 
but whether there is anything 
about the Tacoma scale which 
takes the romance out of the 
performance is another thing 
which needs to be taken into 
consideration. 





THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 


Mills and Sales Office: 
DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 


We are member of Western Pine Association 














SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
26th YEAR 








12 Years Manufacturing and Distributing. 
Stocks on hand at all times for Prompt Shipment. 


CEDAR CRAFT PRODUCTS, Inc. 
1062 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, MaAss., June 14.—The movement of 
lumber from the retail yards is spotty, with 
greatest activity in the larger centers and at the 
shore and mountain resorts, but with much less 
than normal activity in country districts. <A 
close check-up will show that much more lum- 
ber is currently going into housing in the subur- 
ban districts around Boston, in and around 
Springfield and Hartford and out on the south 
shore of Cape Cod east of the canal, and at 
many of the north shore resorts, than at any 
time since 1930. At one spot on Cape Cod 
thirty new cottages are nearing completion with 
twenty more planned, while at another point 
New York parties are erecting a colony of 
classy shore homes to range in cost between 
ten and twenty thousand dollars each. At 
Hyannis, twenty new stores are ready for busi- 
ness, and a new theatre and post office are com- 
ing along fast. 


West Coast Stocks Still in Low Supply 


Difficulty in securing supplies, due to labor 
turmoil of the past six months, has largely been 
overcome by substituting other species of lum- 
ber for those that are, temporarily, not avail- 
able. Facts and figures indicate results to date 
of the drive to re-establish normal supplies of 
fir and hemlock at the retail yards, and to over- 
come the deficiency created by the 98-day 
strike. The record shows that receipts by water 
at Boston for the seven months from Nov. 1, 
1936, to June 1, 1937, totaled 37,561,021 feet, 
while the total for the corresponding period one 
year ago was 78,911,822 feet, and two years 
ago, 49,495,987 feet. It should be noted that 
there was a steady expansion of building activity 
and lumber consumption through the period 
covered by these figures. The drop in receipts 
in the past seven months, compared with the 
identical months one year ago, is 41,350,801 feet. 
Since the marine strike ended on Feb. 4, re- 
ceipts have scarcely reached normal in any 
month and will not be materially increased. 
Thus far in June not a cargo boat has arrived, 
and the regular liners have discharged very few 
parcels of lumber. The next boat listed to ar- 
rive—the Barbara Cates—is due June 18. That 
deficiency of 41,350,801 feet is not being rapidly 
overcome. 


Increased Handling Charges Protested 


Higher operating costs, due to advancing 
wage scales, bring the inevitable advances in 
service charges as an offset. Effective June 21, 
the Wiggin Terminal in Charlestown inaugu- 
rated a minimum dockage charge of $35 a day 
against all vessels tieing up at its piers. This 
new dockage fee becomes effective at all other 
Boston piers June 15. The Maritime Associa- 
tion of the Boston Chamber of Commerce pro- 
tests these new rates, on the ground that they 
constitute another rate differential against the 
port of Boston, and it has sent its manager to 
Washington to enter a formal protest before the 
recently organized United States Maritime 
Commission. The new Boston rate increases 
the dockage charge by 10 cents a ton, with $35 
a day as the minimum charge. Concurrent with 
this change comes a new tariff, effective July 1, 
to govern lumber handling charges at the Con- 
necticut State Pier in New London. Top 
wharfage for lumber is increased to 60 cents. 
All back handling and loading services to trucks 
or cars are advanced 5 or 10 cents. Charges 
for storage—open or in sheds—are not changed. 
Handling of shingles or lath is advanced one- 
half cent a bundle. 

WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK— 
“Quiet as Sunday over here,’ commented the 
manager of the Wiggin Terminal, as_ the 
point was brought up that there had been 
no cargo arrivals thus far in June, and none 
of the regular liners had been sent there to 
discharge consignments of lumber. This quiet- 
ness serves to emphasize the fact that extra 
cargo ships are not available, and that the 


regular liners are being pressed to move 
general cargo from the West to the East, 
leaving little space open for the shippers of 
lumber. Receipts at Boston in May totaled 
10,087,128 feet, and for the first five months 
of the year, 34,046,021 feet, which compares 
with 62,262,700 feet in the identical period 
one year ago. Few if any unsold parcels 
have been added to stocks on the wholesale 
distribution yards, and, when a lot becomes 
available, premium prices are paid. Orders 
for mill shipment, August loading, show a 
price drop of one to two dollars for all sizes 
of dimension fir. This drop brings the dis- 
count, from page 15% of the West Coast 
price list, to $5, with the discount on hem- 
lock at $7. A sizable hemlock order has been 
booked within a week at the $6.50 discount, 
in the hope that space may be available for 


July loading, though privilege of August 
loading is reserved. 
EASTERN SPRUCE—AIl of the larger 


mills on both sides of the line are well sup- 
plied with orders and, as the fresh log sup- 
ply is ample, all plants are running to ca- 
pacity. The yards are placing orders less 
freely, but the price range for all standard 
sizes holds as previously quoted, starting at 
$34@36 for the smaller scantling sizes—2x3 
and 2x4-inch—and running up to $43@45 for 
the 2x10- and 12-inch. Provincial mills that 
have been dealing with a strong English 
market have been disturbed of late by the 
rapidly rising cost of water transportation 
and the growing scarcity of ship space avail- 
able for moving lumber overseas, The rate 
for regular English 3-inch deal last fall was 
around 65 shillings per standard of 1,980 feet, 
and under pressure for space this rate has 
mounted steadily until quotations of the past 
week have ranged between 90@95 shillings. 
There has been no drop in mill prices for 
English orders. Mills in Maine, Quebec and 
western New Brunswick have secured a 
maximum supply of logs at a minimum cost. 
Eastern New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, by 
reason of mild weather and lack of snow, 
had the most unsatisfactory logging season 
in years. 

LATH AND SHINGLES—With all spruce 
mills in operation, the output of lath as a 
by-product has increased steadily, and sup- 
plies are now ample. Prices for the first 
time in six months are being shaded in some 
quarters, in an effort to keep current produc- 
tion moving. But the larger mills are hold- 
ing to the $6 quotation far the 1%-inch, and 
$6.50 for the wider size. Eastern white cedar 
shingles are fairly active and steady in price 
at $5 a thousand for extras; $4.50 for clears; 
$4 for second clears, and $3.75@3.85 for clear 
walls. Mill prices for western red cedars by 
rail are easier, though not definitely lower. 
Quotations for the 18-inch No. 1 Perfections 
range from $5.14@5.22, delivered, with the 
16-inch XXXXX No. 1 at $4.50@4.60; No. 2, 
$3.75@3.84, and No. 3, at $2.95@3.12. One 
small consignment of less than a thousand 
squares came in by water last week, and 
was quickly disposed of at premium prices. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS—tThere is less in- 
quiry, and fewer orders are being placed by 
the furniture plants, though other wood- 
working shops have been buying freely, ex- 
cept the wood heel shops, whose active sea- 
son is drawing to a close. At the moment, 
the upward trend of prices has apparently 
been checked, as supply and demand have 
been brought into closer balance after an 
exceptionally active winter and spring sea- 
son, with the price level dictated wholly by 
the producers. The larger mills are holding 
FAS inch birch or maple at $90, with 2-inch 





at $100, and the 2%-inch at $110. There are 
offerings available from smaller mills at 
prices ranging down to $10 below these 


figures. 


Proud of Fine Record Over 126 Years 


The June 5 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
on page 63, under the heading “50 Years Ago,” 
reproduced a story printed in its columns a 
half century ago, in which was outlined the 
record of a very old wholesale concern at Bos- 
ton, whose title had recently been changed to 
Davenport, Peters & Co., after an existence of 
75 years under other firm titles. We can now 
add fifty years to that record, to extend the 
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life of that well known concern from the date 
of its origin, 1811, through to 1937, a period of 
126 years. The present executive head of the 
company, L. Mortimer Pratt, has been identi- 
fied with the business since 1889, and has al- 
ways been justly proud of its longevity and fine 
standing in the industry, so much so that for a 
time he was wont to class it as the oldest lum- 
ber distributing concern in the country until—as 
he explained to the writer—he learned of the in- 
ception of the business of R. A. & J. J. Williams 
Co., Philadelphia retailer, way back in the 18th 
century, 1751, to be exact. The founder of the 
business was E. D. Peters, and he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, when the title was changed 
to George H. Peters & Co., and later—50 years 
ago—to Davenport, Peters & Co., in which 
latter firm G. Gorham Peters, grandson of the 
founder; the late George H. Davenport, and 
the late William Bacon were partners. Gorham 
Peters retired in 1895, and has since made his 
home in Greenbush, Mass. L. Mortimer Pratt, 
Sr., entered the office in 1889, and in 1906 the 
business was incorporated as Davenport, Peters 
Co., with George H. Davenport as president; 
William Bacon, treasurer, and Mr. Pratt, sec- 
retary. Mr. Davenport retired about 1930, and 
Mr. Bacon two years later, just prior to which 
the business had been reorganized with Mr. 
Pratt as president; L. Mortimer Pratt, Jr., vice 
president, and W. Bartlett Bacon, secretary. 
In the first 100 years of its existence, the com- 
pany had been domiciled at only two locations— 
India Wharf and 70 Kilby Street. It now 
occupies an entire floor at 160 State Street. 


NEW YORK. N. Y. 


In many respects this metropolitan market 
is moving back toward normal both as to the 
re-assembling of yard stocks and the avail- 
ability of supplies. There is more pressure to 
sell in many mill sections by manufacturers, 
particularly oi longleaf and shortleaf, western 
pines and eastern spruce, and the flood of spruce 
lath from the spruce section is clearly in excess 
of current demand. This lath has come in by 
water, and has been placed in storage to await 
the return of active buying by the retail 
yards. The stock of lath held here in first 
hands is variously estimated at between fif- 
teen and twenty million pieces. Most lots 
are selling at a range of $5.75@6, but as re- 
ceipts have caught up with demand and it 
is a sharp trading market, shipments from 
the mills will be held up until this local ac- 
cumulation has been worked off. 


Higher Costs Mean Firm Quotations 


Cargo receipts of fir and hemlock at the 
terminals have not been heavy either in May, 
or thus far in June, and nearly all consign- 
ments have gone direct to customers in 
filling old orders. Very little has been added 
to stocks on the distribution yards, and un- 
sold lots afloat soon to arrive continue to 
command premium prices. There is very 
little ship space available for July loading, 
and most mill shipment orders are for July 
or August loading and at a more liberal dis- 
count from West Coast mill list No. 32 than 
has been noted at any time since January. 
Most offices here agree that mill costs for 
both fir and hemlock have softened fully $2 
during the past thirty days, and that dimen- 
sion fir schedules for August loading are now 
being booked at the $5 discount from page 
15% of the West Coast mill list, with the 
discount for hemlock at $7. <A prominent 
distributor expresses the opinion that the 
mills will resist all pressure to materially 
increase the discount, for operating costs due 
to strike shut-downs, higher wage scales and 
higher transportation charges, have gone to 
a point well above the level prevailing when 
the strike fever developed last fall. “Our 
contacts with the mills,” said he, “all tend 
to confirm the belief that the operators pro- 
pose to stabilize the market at the present 
price level, for they still have on their books 
orders to be filled that will take all of their 
output for the next sixty days at least. The 
hard fact is that many dollars have been 
added to the cost of producing and distribut- 
ing our lumber, and this added cost must 
be passed along to the consumer. We are 
rushing supplies here as fast as available 
ship space will permit, and it will be sixty 
days at least before the local market can be 
brought into balance. Beyond that point we 
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will have to guess as to just 
trend will be.” 


Higher Craft Wages Halt Rural Building 


In this column, two weeks ago, attention 
was centered upon a local market situation 
that was little short of a paradox; the record 
of a sharp increase in the volume of build- 
ing permits issued at Albany for the first 
quarter of the year, against which was found 
an equally sharp decrease in the volume of 
home building lumber orders being placed 
with the retail yards. In the area within 
fifty miles of Manhattan, this condition is 
the chief topic for discussion today in both 
wholesale and retail offices. In the larger 
centers where building labor was scarce and 
the union wage scale prevailed, the effect of 
the May advance was less pronounced than 
in the rural areas, where there has been 
union pressure to bring the daily wage from 
the $5, $6 or $7 level up to the big-town scale 
of $13.20 in seven hours for bricklayers, and 
$12.25 in seven hours for carpenters. It is 
this higher cost of many dollars per day per 
man in the rural districts that has caused a 
temporary halt in the launching of new 
building projects in those sections, and, on 
the authority of a number of trade execu- 
tives, this check upon new business at the 
rural retail yards is both definite and im- 
portant. 


what the price 


Little Lumber Comes from British Columbia 

Very little lumber is being landed at At- 
lantic ports from British Columbia mills, one 
large cargo arriving in April being the total 
for the first five months. Under the recipro- 
cal trade agreement, British Columbia mills 
may ship 250,000,000 feet of fir and hemlock 
into the, United States at a $2 duty and 
excise tax. A late bulletin from Washington 
indicates imports in the first three months 
of 1937 totaling 15,866,459 feet which is about 
75 percent short of the permissible quota 
covering three months, 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Some further 
increase in stocks, on the wharves is noted, 
but the receipts are rapidly entering into 
consumption, and no troublesome accumula- 
tions have been reported, The box makers 
continue busier than they have been in years. 
Builders and contractors are well occupied. 
Prices have eased off a little. 

LONGLEAF PINE—Mills have been able to 
find ready takers for their production, with 
the inquiry especially good for the larger 
sizes and long lengths. Any easing off that 
may have occurred has affected the smaller 
sizes. 

CYPRESS—This wood has been holding its 
own despite the increased offerings of stocks 
in a way competitive. Woodworking plants 
are liberal buyers. Offerings are readily 
marketable at recent quotations. 

DOUGLAS FIR—Though fir, 
other West coast stocks, 
this market in increasing volume, the re- 
ceipts have not yet touched a point where 
a free selection is afforded in every item. 


along with 
has been reaching 


Though there has been a slight easing off 
in quotations, their range has kept up very 
well. 


HARDWOODS—Some of the shortages in 
items have been overcome by production 
catching up on requirements, so that the 
selection on the whole is more adequate, 
though values have apparently not been 
affected unfavorably. There is a brisk de- 
mand for American woods in some of the 
foreign markets, with oak, gum, poplar and 
other woods freely sought. Even shippers 
who were practically out of the running for 
a long time are getting overseas. orders 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


The lumber trade has dropped off lately, 
and not much interest in future needs is 
shown. The reason for the poorer state of 
affairs is the development of labor troubles 
in many localities, and the likelihood that 
these will spread further. Prices of various 
woods have shown an easier tone, with 
southern pine roofers off several dollars a 
thousand in recent weeks, and numerous 
other items obtainable at lower prices than 
prevailed several weeks ago. Until labor 
troubles become less acute, lumbermen ex- 
pect the trade to continue unsettled. : 
HARDWOOD demand has been lighter, 
and a number of wholesalers attribute the 
decline to the growth of industrial troubles. 
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Plants which are not yet affected are ap- 
prehensive lest they may be, and so are lim- 
iting their purchases to immediate needs. 
The market in numerous items is displaying 
a somewhat easier tone. 


WESTERN PINES—Not quite so much 
strength is manifest in western woods as 
was the case a short time ago, and mills 
are now able to fill orders more promptly. 
There is a lower price range on No. 3 com- 
mon Ponderosa pine and Idaho pine, and 
some other items appear to be offered more 
freely. Increased weakness has been mani- 
fest in fir and hemlock dimension, prices 
being off $1 to $2. 


NORTHERN PINE—A little Canadian pine 
is being brought into this market, but the 
demand is not as satisfactory as it was a 
short time ago. Mill stocks are likely to be 
smaller than usual this season, so that no 
great weakness in prices is looked for. In- 
dustrial demand is being curtailed by labor 
troubles. 
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New Douglas Fir Plywood 
Booklet 


Announcement is made by the Forest Prod- 
ucts Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
of a new publication, “American Douglas Fir 
Plywood and Its Uses.” This publication is 
of the trade promotion type and is of interest 
to retail lumbermen, building contractors, wood- 
working industries, manual training .instructors 
or home workmen. It discusses the history of 
the plywood industry, its production record 
through a period of years, methods of manu- 
facture, uses of the product etc. The subject 
of plywood uses is taken up in considerable de- 
tail, The booklet is profusely illustrated and 
written in a popular vein. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for 10 cents each. 











The Clark 5-Foot Roller- 
Bearing Mill With Pressure 
Guide—Semi-Portable 


GLARK 








The photograph above shows the 
CLARK 42” Portable Mill. With Built-In 
Carriage Feed Works, to use with Diesel 
or electric drive. 


Clark Bros. Company manufacture a 
complete line of small Band Mills, also 
the auxiliary equipment required for 
saw mill plants. 


Write us for descriptive matter. 


CLARK BROS. COMPANY 


Olean, New York 
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San Francisco, Calif. 


LUMBER CHARTERS—While a good vol- 
ume of chartering was accomplished during 
the first half of May, the current Pacific 
Coast freight and charter market report of 
General Steamship Corp. revealed somewhat 
of a tapering off during the latter part of 
the month, with the market in general, at 
the end of the month, considerably easier. 
Indications are that charterers, apparently, 
have covered their most pressing require- 
ments. As a result, the report said, owners 
have revised their ideas of freights for the 


future to rates paid at latter part of the 
month, which would seem to indicate that 
freight levels have seen their peak insofar 
as the summer months are concerned. A 


little time charter business was reported for 
both foreign and American bottoms, The 
prevailing rate for the average diesel tramp, 
on the basis of delivery and redelivery in 
the same range of ports, appeared to be in 
the neighborhood of 8 shillings per dead- 


weight ton. During May, the report shows, 
forty-three vessels were fixed for lumber 
cargo, compared with thirty-one in April. 


Twenty-six of the fixtures were from British 
Columbia ports, four from Pacific Coast ports, 
six from North Pacific ports, and seven from 
specifically designated United States ports. 
Eighteen of the total lumber fixtures were 
reported completed with wheat and/or gen- 
eral cargo. Destinations were United King- 
dom, Japan, China, Australia, South Africa, 
Panama and the Atlantic Coast. No full car- 
goes were reported from the United States 
side to the United Kingdom and Continent, 
although many vessels have been fixed on 
lumpsum charter in the neighborhood of 40 
shillings, f.i.o. Liners are reported to be 
booking at in the neighborhood of 90 shill- 
ings to 100 shillings per thousand feet, de- 
pending upon ports of discharge. New busi- 
ness to Japan has fallen off considerably, 
although rates remain at $16 per thousand 
feet for large squares, and $22 for logs. It 
is expected that these rates will probably 
hold through the immediate future, as most 
of the regular line vessels are reported 
pretty well booked through July and August. 
Lumber rates to China remain in the neigh- 
borhood of $16.50 per thousand feet, and logs, 
$22.50. Two or three vessels were reported 
as fixed on lumpsum basis for this destina- 
tion, at rates that will probably work out 
around $7.75 to $8 per ton f.i.o. Several 
vessels were reported as fixed to Australia 
on lumpsum basis. Liners continued booking 
at rates in the neighborhood of $18 to $20 
per thousand feet, depending upon ports of 
discharge. A cargo or two was reported as 
fixed on private terms to South Africa, but 
at rates that would probably be in the neigh- 
borhood of $19 to $20, and further inquiry 
is heard for additional tonnage. One or two 
vessels were reported as fixed in the inter- 
coastal trade at undisclosed rates of freight, 
probably in the neighborhood of $14.50. In 
view of the seasonal slackness in the coast- 
wise trade, several owners are showing in- 
terest in fixing their large-sized coasting 
vessels for the eastern seaboard. More than 
a dozen Pacific Coast ports that now enjoy 
base rates in intercoastal westbound trade, 
and are served more or less frequently by 
one or more Atlantic intercoastal operators, 
will be put on basis of out-port arbitraries, 
it was learned recently. Most of the ports 
are said to be on Puget Sound, two or three 
on Columbia River, and one in California. It 
is indicated some lines probably will offer 
minimum rates on lumber, wood pulp and 
other base cargoes, under restrictions as to 
minimum shipments. 

PACIFIC-STRAITS CONFERENCE—Effec- 
tive June 15, rate increases were announced 
for lumber and lumber products moving from 
Pacific Coast to the Straits Settlements. 
Group 1—Singapore and Penang. Group 2— 
Port Swettenhan. The following list shows 
the new rate first, and the old rate last, on 
a weight and measure basis unless otherwise 
noted: 

Door and window sash, to $15 from $13.50; 
handles, wooden, to $22 WT from $18 WT. 
Pencil slat, to $18 WT from $16 WT; wooden 
tank material, to $14 from $11. 

30x shook and strips, plain or veneered, 
to $7.50 from $6 group 1, and to $10.50 from 
$9 group 2 ports; logs, to $30 from $19 
group 1, and to $33 from $22 group 2; panels, 
cedar and fir, to $12 from $9.50 groups 1 and 
2—also covers laminated 3-ply: ties, to $20 
from $12 group 1, and to $23 from $15 group 
2 MBM; piling, to $30 from $19 group 1, and 
to $35 from $24 group 2 MBM. 
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BUILDING — Building activities in Los 
Angeles area during May showed a slight 
decline from the high level of the previous 
month. The Security-First National Bank 
monthly summary shows May building per- 
mits for the city totaled $5,730,062, compared 
with $6,309,144 for April. Figures for May 
and April, 1936, were, $5,333,114 and $4,677,- 
985, respectively. Residential building in Los 
Angeles declined somewhat during May, the 


mumber of family capacities started being 
1,013, compared with 1,135 in the previous 
month. The building of new homes in the 
city is reported still at a relatively high 


level despite the current reaction. Rents and 
sales prices are reported to have ceased ris- 
ing. A sharp drop in the price of lumber, 
amounting to approximately $4 per thousand 
feet, was noted during May. Heavy produc- 
tion of northern mills and adequate shipping 
facilities have alleviated the tight supply 
situation which developed during the mari- 
time strike. 

CALIFORNIA PINES—The softening in de- 
mand for both Ponderosa and sugar pines 
has continued. Ponderosa prices have shown 
a tendency to weaken, while those for sugar 
pine are holding very firm. The reaction in 
demand is said to be more than seasonal and 
to reflect to a considerable extent the slow- 
ing down of industry in general due to 
strikes and unsettled labor condjtions. Re- 
ports indicate that mill production is con- 
siderably above orders, and shipments have 
slowed up because of unsettled conditions at 
destinations. Although export trade con- 
tinues good, a slackening in demand is no- 
ticeable. Shippers have experienced some 
shortage in space. 

REDWOOD—A weakening in eastern de- 
mand has been noted, and credited, princi- 
pally, to the current reaction in general in- 
dustry caused by labor troubles. Prices are 
holding very firm. Mills in general are re- 
ported oversold and behind on deliveries. 
Whatever recession there is in demand, it is 
pointed out, will give mills a chance to catch 
up. The current most popular item in east- 
ern markets is %-inch bungalow siding; 
which is reported none too plentiful. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Although a _ continued 
weakness is noted, demand is reported fair, 
with prices continuing their tendency to 
soften. While some additional softening 
may be expected, it is believed that generally 
they will be steady. Weakness of market is 
credited to seasonal variation and to general 
labor troubles. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


BUILDING STRIKE—Lumber sales to re- 
tailers and industrial consumers, which have 
been almost at a standstill for the past fort- 
night, due to a building laborers’ strike in- 
volving more than 4,000 artisans, are ex- 
pected to be resumed this week, since the 
strike has been settled by paying common 
labor 75 cents an hour. More than $15,000,000 
worth of jobs were suspended during the ten- 
day strike. These included two big Govern- 
ment slum clearance operations at Laurel 
Homes and Green Hills, and more than 
$5,000,000 in smaller jobs of one- and two- 
family houses and apartment buildings. 
Sales of southern pine were most affected, 
but hardwood flooring and other building 
items also were held up pending a settle- 
ment. Dealers admitted that conditions in 
the softwood markets were not favorable. 
They hope for improvement now that labor 
troubles have been settled. Pine boards 
and dimension were down $2@3 on the aver- 
age. Cypress continued scarce and firm. 
Pacific coast woods were weaker, but showed 
little price variation. Shingles were some- 
what softer, due to heavier offerings. 


HARDWOOD items have been dull, due to 
business uncertainties and a disposition on 
the part of furniture factories and other in- 
dustrial consumers to hold off purchases, or 
to buy only for pressing needs. Prices of all 
classes of hardwoods were weaker, and in- 
quiries are hard to turn into orders. Whole- 
salers, for the most part, are not pressing 
sales. They regarded such items as Appala- 
chian oak, hard maple, basswood, chestnut 
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uppers and poplar as inherently valuable, 
despite temporary slips in the market. Con- 
sequently they were not reducing prices. 
Prices of southern hardwoods, such as red 
and sap gum, were slipping. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—There has been a 
recession in buying by middle West yards; 
rail orders have declined and shipments are 
beginning to taper down. Domestic water 
business to the Atlantic coast and to Cali- 
fornia is holding up fairly well. Some in- 
crease is being noted in the volume of ship- 
ments to the Orient and to Europe. Log pro- 
duction has been heavy this spring and no 
searcity of logs is reported. But the season 
of fire hazard is at hand, and it may be 
necessary to curtail the input. Some ex- 
tremely dry weather already has been re- 
ported, and several small fires have alarmed 
lumbermen, although no serious damage 
has been done. Local shipping men report 
that they are combating threatened 50-cent 
cuts in the coastwise lumber rate, which 
have been rumored here for some time, by 
filling space in the lumber schooners work- 
ing out of here with as much general cargo 
as they can obtain, trying to hold to the 
rates of $6 to San Francisco and $7 to Los 
Angeles, which have prevailed since before 
the maritime strike. Since settlement of 
the maritime strike, business has slackened 
and pressure has been brought to reduce the 
rate. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEAST TRADE —Confusion wrought 
by fears of the early enactment of the Black- 
Connery bill relating to wages and hours, 
has served to aggravate seasonal influences 
detrimental to normal trade in lumber. Pro- 
duction is being held up to practically ca- 
pacity by operators in most species, but lum- 
bermen, as well as leaders in other indus- 
tries, are pretty much upset. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS—While demand is 
not what it was a few months ago, it con- 
tinues very good. There has been no soften- 
ing in prices, and none is expected. The 
slight slackening in demand has permitted 
some improvement in inventories, but stocks 
are not yet fully rounded out. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Longleaf continues in 
good demand, with prices holding very firm. 
The situation of shortleaf is admittedly un- 
satisfactory, with demand off and prices soft. 
Timbers are apparently hardest hit. Some 
operators express the belief that’ there 
should be a firming up of prices within the 
next few weeks. 


HARDWOODS—There has been compara- 
tively little change in the situation of hard- 
woods. Prices are reported somewhat soft, 
with demand light for most species—although 
some are said to be finding a fair market. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Buying is spotty. City building programs 
are increasing each day, but rural trade is 
in a lull because of farming operations, 
though it is expected to reach by Aug. 1 
a higher volume than at any time in the past 
twenty-five years. Sash and door plants are 
rushed with special orders. Considerable 
confusion exists as to business with the Re- 
settlement Administration and other agencies 
of the Government, which are writing into 
the face of all bids the right to cancel the 
order any time prior to June 30; many mills 
are refusing to consider the business with 
the proviso included. 


SOUTHERN PINE manufacturers in Ala- 
bama are worried a bit about the stability 
of the market. Common boards, dimension, 
flooring, ceiling and some patterns of siding 
are just now a drug, but upper grades of all 
items are moving at _ satisfactory prices. 
There are as many prices as mills. The bet- 
ter mills reduced No. 2 common to below $20, 
mill, while smaller ones have sold down to 
$16 for No, 2 dimension. For boards, $16 to 
$18 is a good price, with 1x10- and 1x12-inch 
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at $20 and $22. No. 1 flat grain flooring, 
1x8- and 1x4-inch, is easy at $38, and No. 2 
is $20@21.50, with 1x6-inch and wider No. 1 
finish at $37@40. Shortleaf timbers are in 
demand, with wide and long joist still selling 
easily but weaker in price. Longleaf dimen- 
sion now sells for only about $3 above short- 
leaf. Demand for car decking and other rail- 
road stocks is slowing down, and stocks are 
accumulating at mills. Lining and siding are 
still in fair demand. Industrial users, in- 
cluding mines, are taking a lot of lumber. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING—Demand for oak 
and maple flooring is above that of three 


months ago. Prices stiffened recently, and 
have held the advance. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLE demand is con- 


siderably larger than in any period since the 
introduction of the red cedar into this sec- 


iv Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Fir production was 
sharply lower in this area in the past ten 
days, and new business likewise was off con- 
siderably, but both were above the average 
for the first six months of 1937. In the west- 
ern pine belt both production and new busi- 
ness had increased slightly recently. Fir 
prices are about steady at recent lower 
levels, and pine prices remain firm. 


INTERCOASTAL—The demand has slowed 
down, possibly because of the price level, 
but is now somewhat steadier than it was 
two weeks ago. Business continues good. 
Ship space is not overabundant, but is ample 
for nearby and more forward business. 


COASTWISE—The market is rather slow 
and indifferent, but not showing the weak- 
nesses of the past fortnight. The slump in 
prices during May is believed to have 
brought them to about as low as they will 
go. Plenty of ship space is available on re- 
cent lower rates, for either immediate or 
forward tidewater delivery. 


FOREIGN—Rates are still high, but char- 
tering has declined. The market is not very 
active; high mill prices and high ship rates 
have tended to strongly check business. 
Plenty of ship space is available for either 
parcel or full-cargo shipment. 


NEARBY AND RAIL—Nearby demand con- 
tinues slow, with construction failing to 
stage a comeback after its recent sharp drop 
here. Builders are believed to be awaiting 
lower prices, especially for construction for 
speculative purposes. Rail business is mod- 
erately slow, and shipments of common di- 
mensions comparatively light, but pine is 
moving well. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—There has been 
a let-up in the demand. Considerable busi- 
ness is coming from industrial sources, and 
the Federal Government is buying framing, 
which is going to aid the lumber market ma- 
terially. A number of buyers for large in- 
dustrial concerns, however, have used Admin- 
istration declarations as to commodity levels 
being too high, to beat down prices. De- 
mand for the better grades has been very 
light, not particularly because buyers did 
not want more good lumber, but because they 
thought that the longer they put off buying, 
the lower prices would be. In the South, 
the demand switched from B&better to No.1 
common, but the result has been only a slight 
reduction in prices, for the simple reason 
that even the small mills with kilns are not 
burdened with unsold surplus stocks. These 
same southern yards for a time kept out of 
the market for rough air dried and kiln 
dried box boards in stock widths, in the 
hope that prices would drop in sympathy 
with those of air dried roofers. On the other 
hand, the box makers appear perfectly will- 
ing to take all of the good stock box the mills 
can truck in, and prices do not show the 
slightest sign of weakening. The same is 
true of good wide air dried edge box, but 
the price on kiln dried edge box has dropped 
back a little. There is a better demand for 
dressed and resawn edge box, also stock box. 


The air dried roofer market is really the dis- 
turbing factor. Demand has not been large, 
but the mills are not bothered with a sur- 
plus. Prices however, have been dropping 
from week to week. Today, most mills are 
asking. $15.50 for 6-, 8- and 10-inch air dried 
roofers f. o. b. Georgia Main Line rate but 
some buyers are seeking to establish a $15 
level. There has been no further change in 
the price of good, small framing, rough or 
dressed. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—The hardwood 
situation has not improved during the past 
two weeks, and prices have sagged $2@3. 
The decline was given impetus by industrial 
strikes in the North and East, which have 
paralyzed plants consuming large quantities 
of hardwoods. Then there have been in- 
sistent rumors that the auto manufacturers 
are considering shutting down over a pro- 
tracted period, as a means of combatting the 
tendency of workers to strike without or 
with provocation. Hardwood sales volume 
has declined somewhat. Home building, long 
expected to be the mainstay of the market, 
has failed to produce the estimated business. 
Flooring mills have been buying flooring 
oak, the lower qualities in mixed red and 
white, at prices that are from $3 to $7 under 
the recently prevailing market price and, 
according to hardwood manufacturers, have 
refused to pay more, The furniture indus- 
try has continued to be the largest pur- 
chaser of hardwoods, and stocks of red gum 
have been much depleted as a consequence. 
Indeed the prices of red gum have continued 
the firmest of any. Ash prices, too, have 
been stable. Sap gum has slithered down 
in price. Cottonwood, largely used in the 
manufacture of containers, has been fairly 
firm too, for the quantity available has been 
none too large. The United Kingdom has 
taken considerable quantities of oak, but is 
not buying nearly so much as in the spring. 
Prices for export are well under the quota- 
tions of a month ago, and manufacturers 
say there are many inquiries. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—RAIL—Most in- 
formants describe business as quiet. Prices 
have weakened very little. Vertical grain 
flooring has dropped $1. Some declare the 
entire market is about 50 cents off, and 
others aver that considerable business is 
being done at $1 to $3 under recent quota- 
tions. Some special items are being offered 
at lower prices but not in large enough quan- 
tity to interest buyers. Local railroads are 
buying right along. Mill stocks are better 
balanced. 

INTERCOASTAL—Additional ship space is 
being offered, and some steamship companies 
have been looking for lumber cargo. One 
new boat has been put on the run, and other 
offerings of space are believed to have re- 
sulted from failures to load ships on the 
part of some manufacturers who had diffi- 
culty in providing lumber for contracted 
space and were forced to cancel as a conse- 
quence. Atlantic Coast prices are around 
50 cents off. The c. i f. price was strong for 
June and July, due to scarcity of steamer 
space; however, with the loosening up of 
space, the prices for ec. i. f. and f. a. s. lum- 





ber are being brought closer together. Until 
recently, the base price differed as much 
as $2. Space and price developments have 


a depressing effect on the market, but are 
more favorable to the eastern buyer. Be- 
cause manufacturing costs are high, and de- 
mand still fair, any drastic price reductions 
are unlikely. . 


EXPORT—Freight rates to the United 
Kingdom are a little easier, though 90 shil- 
lings is still usually quoted. Germany is 
buying some lumber from Canada. South 
America is very quiet; high freights make 
the selling price too high for the consumers. 
Some business is coming from South Africa, 
but, as Canadian freight rates are lower than 
the American, the British Columbia mills are 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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How Well Do You 
Know Your Neighbor? 


Would you, if requested, write your check 
for $500.00 payable to the order of a “New 
Next Door Neighbor”? 


You have met your “Neighbor,” and be- 
lieve him to be a good fellow. He has prom- 
ised that, in return for your loan, you will 
receive on or before the 10th of next month 
the sum of $500.00 plus $50.00, or $550.00 
less 2%. 

This “Neighbor,” although a comparative 
stranger to you, had some dealings, as you 
recall, with an acquaintance of yours and, 
if you remember correctly, he paid although 
he was slow in doing so. He rents from a 
friend of yours, lives next door to you, and 
you see him almost every day. All in all, 
being a good fellow, he should repay the 
loan and you fully believe he will, so you 
turn over your check—or do you? 

What, from a credit risk standpoint, is the 
difference between the filling of a request 
from a “Neighbor” for a $500.00 cash loan, 
for which you expect to receive $550.00 less 
2%, or in filling that “Neighbor’s” order for 
a car of your merchandise which costs you 
$500.00 and on which there is to be a gross 
profit mark up of $50.00? 

You say it’s “THE BUNK’—But is it? 
The facts are: 

First—Your stock in trade is capital depos- 
ited to your merchandise account against 
which you draw each time you make a sale. 


Second—Stock aboard cars, to be paid for at 
a future date, is your certified check pay- 
able to consignee’s order in the sum of 
whatever the amount of the invoice. 


Third—Sales terms state the time in which 
the consignee agrees to make his return 
to you, and is, therefore, his promise to 
pay. 

Fourth—The “Next Door Neighbor” is the 
Account or Prospective Account you are 


shipping or expect to ship on regular sales 
terms. 


YOUR NEIGHBOR— ANY NEIGHBOR 


Who is he? 

Who are his friends? 

How old is he? 

What does he do? 

What does he own? 

How is he doing? 

How is he paying? 
Where did he come froms 
Why did he come to you? 


The answers to these and many other 
questions are in the report files of the Lum- 
bermen’s Credit Association Inc., and the 
information in those files is the basis for the 
net worth and mode of payment ratings and 
descriptive classifications shown in_ their 
Credit Rating Book and Twice-a-Week Sup- 
plements thereto. 

The Association’s main office is located at 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, with eastern 
headquarters at 99 Wall Street, New York 
City. They invite you to write for full in- 
formation about their 61 year old service of 
credit and sales information to the lumber 
and allied trade. 

Before making a “loan” to your “Neigh- 
bor” be sure that you know something about 
him.—Advertisement. 
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Resigning from his post as mayor of Danville, 
Ga., Roy J. Dennard has become the representa- 
tive in Tennessee and Kentucky of the Steel 
City Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


The twenty-first semi-annual spring golf tour- 
nament of the wholesale and retail building ma- 
terial, coal and lumber dealers will be at the 
Chain O’Lakes Country Club at Antioch, IL, 
June 24. 

Otto T. Pfeffer of the Dian Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., spent the first week of June in the 
South where he looked after the firm’s interests 
at the mills and secured first hand information 
as to stocks and conditions. 

Milton V. Johns, manager of Redwood Sales 
Co., San Francisco, has returned to his office 
after a month’s business trip through the East 
and Midwest. His company is the eastern 
sales department for several California red- 
wood mills. 


W. R. Grier of the Grier Lumber Co., Chey- 
enne, Wyo., was named a director of the Chey- 
eune Credit Bureau last week. Oscar Lamm, 
manager of the Boise- Payette Lumber Co.’s 
yard in that city, was elected vice president of 
the same organization. 


James W. Berry, prominent Manhattan, 
Kansas, lumberman, is the new president of the 
Chamber of Commerce in his city. His election 
was announced at a joint meeting of three serv- 
ice clubs in honor of the local chamber and 
its thirteen past presidents. 

Plans for merchandising and organization 
campaigns were made last week at a luncheon 
of the Rocky Ford (Colo.) Chamber of Com- 
merce. George T. Babcock of Green & Bab- 
cock (Inc.), retail lumber company, was placed 
on the organization committee. 

Frank D. Patton, commissioner of supplies 
for the city of Denver, announces the purchase 
of $2,400 worth of lumber for the city high- 
way department. It was bought from the Wal- 
lis & Walling Lumber Co., the Denver Lumber 
Co., and the Hallack & Howard Lumber Co. 


Clark Dickerson, manufacturer of hardwood 
and hemlock lumber at Reed City, Mich., has 
as his new associate in the business E. J. Sheri- 
dan, Jr., who was employed previously by the 
Von Platen-Fox Co. of Iron Mountain, Mich., 
for fifteen years in charge of its sales in that 
city. 

C. D. Hudson, manager of the National 
Wooden Box Association at Washington, D, C., 
discussed with Pacific division members recently 
some important matters requiring their ap- 
proval. He made a report on the annual meet- 
ing of the association at Atlantic City, June 3 
and 4, 

Alvin Hicks is the new manager of the 
Higginbotham-Bartlett Co.’s store and yard in 
Abilene, Texas. He has had twenty-two years’ 
experience in the lumber business and for the 
past seven years was yard manager at Tohoka. 
Mr. Hicks succeeds Don Knight, who has en- 
tered the oil business. 


R. C. Clark, well known in the lumber trade 
of Chicago for thirty years, has joined the 
Bert E. Cook Lumber Co., 19 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, as a salesman. Mr. Clark’s 
territory will be northern Illinois. The com- 
pany specializes in yellow pine, West Coast prod- 
ucts, and oak flooring. 

An expression of gratitude was extended by 
members of the recreation project of the WPA 
in Santa Cruz, Calif., recently to the Santa 
Cruz Lumber Co., Wayne B. Gettys Lumber 
Co., San Lorenzo Lumber Co., and the Wood 
Brothers Lumber Co. for supplying materials 
for the arts and crafts classes, 


areas 


Clarence Niss, chairman of the trade exten- 
sion committee of the National Retail Furniture 
Association and president in 1931 of that organ- 
ization, will be the speaker at the summer 
market meeting of the American furniture 
Mart Press Club, July 6. His subject will be: 
“The Golden Age of Home Furnishings.” 


Lampert Yards (Inc.), with headquarters in 
St. Paul, Minn., has issued a four-page pam- 
phlet on gold colored paper publicizing the 
golden anniversary of the company. Jacob Lam- 
pert sold the first lumber bill from the com- 
pany’s yard in 1887, and from that time to now 
the firm’s slogan has been “Quality and Service.” 


E, H. McGill, general sales manager of Sum- 
ter Lumber Co. (Inc.) Electric ;Mills. Miss., 
was in Chicago June 9 and 10 en route home 
after a three-weeks’ trip through the East. 
After leaving Chicago, he went to St. Louis 
where he attended the annual Sales Congress of 
the National Association of Commission Lum- 
ber Salesmen. 


John H. Tyson, formerly with the Charles 
Nelson Co., San Francisco, has joined the statf 
of the Stapleton Lumber Co. J. A. Stapleton, also 
a previous employee of the Charles Nelson Co., 
organized his own lumber company about a year 
ago to wholesale fir lumber, piling and plywood. 
The company is the San Francisco representa- 
tive for the ’acific Fir Co., Seattle, Wash., and 
has offices at 220 Montgomery Street. 


Sponsored by the Twenty-third Engineers’ 
Society, an illustrated broadside is being dis- 
tributed to help ex-service organizations find 
missing members and increase attendance at 
reunions in New York City during the Ameri- 
can Legion convention, Sept. 20-23. The society 
will send its notes on reunion planning to regi- 
ments whose officers write to it at General P. O. 
Box 423, New York City. 

George W. Kittridge has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the personnel department of 
the Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. He 
will aid John J. Evans, Jr., who recently was 
named manager of the department. Mr. Kitt- 
ridge joined the Armstrong Cork Co. in 1931, 
and since 1934 has been assistant general super- 
intendent of the firm’s plant at Beaver Falls, 
Pa. Oscar G. Wheat will succeed to the Beaver 
Falls position. 


L. M. Dexter, president National Brass Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., announces that the build- 
ing expansion program of the plant will be 
finished within a month. The company manu- 
factures Dexter tubular locks and latches, and 
builders’ hardware. The addition to the plant, 
necessitated by the growing popularity of the 
concern’s kitchen cabinet hardware, will be de- 
voted mainly to the plating and finishing op- 
erations on these items. 

Paul H. Johns Jr.,‘son of the president of 
the City Lumber Co. (Inc.), Tacoma, Wash., 
received the Richard Graff award for sports- 
manship and scholarship at the commencement 
of the Stadium High School, June 9. He was 
captain of the track team, and this year’s win- 
ner of the broad jump in the Washington State 
interscholastic meet. As president of the Stu- 
dent Council he was his classmates’ -choice for 
speaker at the graduation exercises. 


It is reported by Forest Managers (Inc.), 
consulting foresters of Jacksonville, Fla., that 
timberlands are beginning to attract attention 
for the first time since 1926. Forest products 
are nearing record heights, and the demand for 
pulp wood is calling attention tothe possibili- 
ties of profit presented by these lands. In- 
vestors are purchasing tracts containing thou- 
sands of acres of timber in the Southeast, 
according to Forest Managers (Inc.). 
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Buffalo Brevities 


Burrao, N. Y., June 14.—A business trip to 
Quebec and New ‘Brunswick is being made by 
C. R. Kelleran, president of Trotter-Kelleran 
Lumber Co., and J. E. Morningstar, a salesman 
for the firm. 

Recent visitors to local lumber offices in- 
cluded; Raymond Lewis, sales manager of 
Willapa Harbor Lumber Mills of Raymond, 
Wash.; Harry J. Strong, president Trimpak 
Corp., New York, and H. L. Bravo, Pittsburgh, 
eastern field manager of Bradley ‘Lumber Co, 
ot Warren, Ark. 

L. O. Taylor, vice president and general sales 
manager of the Shevlin Pine Sales Co., Minne- 
apolis, and N. H. Morgan, New York, resident 
sales manager, visited the company’s Buffalo 
office recently. 

Oliver J. Veling, sales manager of Dohn 
Fischer & Co. (Inc.), with his wife and 
daughter attended the graduation of Thomas C, 
Veling, a son, from Dartmouth. 

———_—_ 


Baltimore Bits 


BALTIMoRE, Mb., June 14.—After August 1, 
F. Bowie Smith, retail lumberman of Baltimore, 
will be located at the address on Philpot Street 
formerly occupied by William D. Gill & Son. 
Mr. Smith has leased the property with an op- 
tion of buying. 

The lumber industry of Jacksonville, Fla., 
was represented in Baltimore trade the past 
two weeks by Harry L. DeMuth of DeMuth- 
Germain Lumber Co., Carroll Milan of the 
Williamson Tie Co., and Al Spink, manager of 
the Gress Manufacturing Co. 


Douglas Jones of the Florida-Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co, with headquarters in Jacksonville, 
Fla., was in the city June 7. 


Merritt Wilson, Jr., of the Wilson Lumber 
Co. of Elkins, W. Va., paid his respects to the 
MacLea Lumber Co., Baltimore, .recently and 
continued on to Philadelphia and New York. 
He reported that his company plans to replace 
its vais mill with a band mill. 





Fir Plywood Firm Establishes Office 
in Chicago 


In a move to promote the use of REZITED 
fir plywood in the industrial centers, Lester F. 
Phelps, veteran member of the Laucks sales 
and promotion staff, has opened an office in 
Chicago at 5100 South Cornell Street for I. F. 
Laucks (Inc.) to acquaint users, dealers and 
jobbers with the merits of his company’s prod- 
uct. He is surveying the Chicago situation 
preparatory to the establishment of a warehouse 
in the city. 

Mr. Phelps reports a tremendous interest in 
this factory-primed, low-cost material, especi- 
ally among large construction companies, pre- 
fabricated house builders, concrete form users, 
trailer manufacturers, and among railroad com- 
panies. The representative at Chicago is like- 
wise finding eager reception of Laux wall prod- 
ucts as a solution for many finishing and deco- 
rating problems. 





Sees Heavy Construction Era Lasting 
Two More Years 


LonGview, WASH., June 12.—The building 
industry will continue to be good for at least 
two years, it was predicted by R. M. Morriss 
Chicago, president of the American Lumber & 
Treating Co., who was in Longview yesterday 
with other prominent industrialists of the East 
and Midwest for a conference with M. B. Nel- 
son, president, and other officials of Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. 

“Business has been exceptionally good for 
our company and in the entire building indus- 
trv the past eighteen months,” Mr. Morriss said. 
“While many believe the heavy building wave 
will continue longer, I believe it might begin 
to drop off somewhat in two years.” 

While on the West Coast, Mr. Morriss and 
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his affiliates are inspecting treating plants of 
their company at Wauna, Ore., and Wilming- 
ton, Calif., and the site of one to be erected 
at Weed, Calif. Besides treating lumber for 
building construction, the American Lumber & 
Treating Co. handles railroad materials 
throughout the nation. Its plants are from 
coast-to-coast. Accompanying Mr. Morriss on 
the trip were: C. B. Fox, St. Louis, president 
Aluminum Ore Co. and vice president of the 
Aluminum Co. of America; F. T. Wright of 
Kansas City; J. F. Linthicum of Pittsburgh, a 
director of the American Lumber & Treating 
Co., and Horace B. Horton of Chicago, treas- 
urer of the Chicago Bridge and Iron Co., and 
treasurer and a director of the American Lum- 
ber & Treating Co. 





Concludes Sales Meeting—An- 
nounces Appointments 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 15.—Having con- 
cluded an exceptionally successful sales meeting 
under the direction of T. T. Toole, sales man- 
ager, during which the company’s expanding 
sales, merchandising and advertising plans were 
presented, the Barber Co. (Inc.) has announced 
the promotion of eight former salesmen to the 
position of district sales manager. These ap- 
pointments included the following districts: 
J. J. Alexander, Kansas City; E. E. Bausman, 


36,500- 


Pittsburgh; J. L. Rosborough, 


Birmingham ; 
H. E. Riley, Detroit; F. E. 


MacDonald, Bos- 


ton; L. G. McHugh, Philadelphia; P. G. Per- 
due, Atlanta; L. M. Sullivan, Houston. E. S. 
Swanson, who has been associated with the 


building materials industry for a number of 
years, has been appointed sales manager of the 
Chicago district; while O. A. C. Gustafson 
and R. L. Lewis were promoted within the 
built-up roofing and street and road divisions 
respectively. Mr. Toole also announced that 
B. B. Alexander will continue in charge of 
Barber’s St. Louis district and Hayden Crocker 
will continue as New York district manager. 


Loyal to the Colors! 


TAcoMA, WAsH., June 12. 
managing director of Pacific Forest Industries 
and the Douglas Fir Plywood Association who 
is on a world tour in the interest of his com- 
panies, has sent to friends here a clipping he 
took from a newspaper in Nairobi, Kenya Col- 
ony, Africa, last month, that has been read 
Ww ith considerable amusement. The story con- 
cerned the approaching English coronation on 
May 12 and read: 

“America is taking a big interest in the coro- 
nation, and some business firms in the States 











Amemecanfiumberman 
are using envelopes with red, white, and) blue 
borders. An interesting example of this coro- 
nation stationery reached a Nairobi commercial 
firm by airmail this week.” 

The “coronation stationery’ was the usual 


airmail type which has been used in this coun- 
try for many years! 


Whittling Hobby Leads Tacoman 
Into Profitable Designing 


TacoMA, WaAsH., June 12.—Ben Storle, Ta- 
coman who years ago took up whittling as a 
hobby, has established a _ profitable sideline 
busiress of designing miniature doors which 
he sells to lumber yards and door factories. Mr. 
Storle first draws the designs on paper, then 
carves them from wood to exact scale and in 
perfect detail. 


Beauties of Wood-Built Homes 


Shown in Booklets 

Fresh from the press comes another of the 
beautiful and informative booklets which the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C., has prepared for the deal- 
er’s use in helping his customers to build sub- 
stantially and attractively with wood. ‘Wood 
Walls” is the title of the latest of these publi- 
cations and it deals specifically with the archi- 
tectural effects and the correct application of 











Three recent publications 
of the National 
Manufacturers’ 


Lumber 
Associa- 
tion on the building of 
beautiful homes of wood 
for permanence, for com- 
fort, for economy. Deal- 
ers everywhere are using 
these handsome booklets 
to increase sales by show- 
ing prospective home 
builders why they should 
choose to build with wood 





the various types of siding for strength, dur- 
ability, weatherproofing and beauty. The variety 
and charm of the adaptations of wood siding 
will surprise even the dealer who has been 
handling such materials all his life. Modern 
adaptations of the various early Colonial styles, 
and new and novel effects are shown in the 
sketches as well as construction details. Data 
as to sizes and estimating quantities, species 
and grades, nailing, painting and maintenance, 
etc. are given, together with comparative cost 
figures showing that good wood construction 
can be had at a more moderate price than other 
types. An interesting comparison of heat losses 
through walls of three types, depreciation and 
insurance figures and numerous other details 
are included. 

The accompanying illustration shows the cov- 
ers of three of the helpful booklets recently 
issued by the association. As proof that they 
have filled a wide-spread demand, 36,500 copies 
of “The Soft, Warm Beauty of Paneling” have 
been distributed, and 15,000 copies of “Mellow 
Wood Interiors” were sent out the first month 
after publication. The booklets may be ob- 
tained either from the association or from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at 10 cents each. There 
is a place on the back of each for the lumber 
dealer’s imprint. 
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Many progressive dealers find Brownskin a profit- 
able item to recommend and sell because it is 
the most outstanding product of its kind in the 
building material field. 


Its particular advantage over ordinary building 
papers is its Resiliency—which means that it will 
stretch and contract—like a sheet of rubber—to 
absorb building strains and stresses without rip- 
ping, tearing or dragging from its nails. 


And Brownskin is not only Resilient—but Water- 
proof and Moistureproof—all important features 
that prevent moisture from penetrating even its 
surfaces and insure dry interior walls. 


Brownskin is Strong and Durable—will not dis- 
integrate—remains an impassable barrier against 
all destructive agents for the life of the building. 


Brownskin is sold only through selected recognized 
dealers, a sales policy that protects dealer inter- 
ests end profits. 


It will pay Dealers who 
are not familiar with 
Brownskin's unusual merits 
to investigate this remark- 
able product Today. 


ANGIER CORPORATION 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. } 


Public Accountants 


432 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 











Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








Anything in 
CYPRESS 
from CHICAGO STOCKS 
HUSS LUMBER COMPANY 


2301 N. Racine Ave. 











“The Heart Content” 


Have you delayed giving your wife this new book 
by ‘‘the lumberman poet’’? Let us send it to you 
—take it home to her—how it will cheer her up! 


$1.50 postpaid. 
Address the Publisher 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., - - CHICAGO 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side 


Southern Pine 











mills have reported the following average f. o. b. 
Lumber Exchange, 


New 





mill sales pric 
La., sal 





es 








on southern pine to the Orleans, for es 
made in the period, June 7-10, but where prices for this period were not available, prices 
for the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 
West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Stand- No. 3 Fencing. No. 3 Dimension, 
Lengths ard Lengths, 1x6” Standard Lengths Random Length 
1x3 rift— No. 117 . ae éecees 15.36 *15.25]2x4 Short- aa 
B&btr Sht. 65.50 *68.00 B&better. - 39.54 on yee tees 21.00 17. 82 leaf 18.92 15.50 
No. 1 Sht.. 52.50 57.08 5 ia 38.71 *40.55|1x6 CM 18.97 17.55 Shortleaf & Longleaf— 
No, 2 38.00 41.00)No. 116— — eee *18.91 *15.31 
1x3 flat grain ues a 515 No. 3 Shiplap and ee *20.00 *15.13 
B&better.. 44.83 45.60 Assorted patterns = Boards, Standard 2x10 Saeacer *21.00 515-25 
a 2 eae 38.1 7 42.45) Behbetter.. *45.36 # 42.50 Lengths 2x12 21.55 *15.25 
No. 2 .... 27.06 28.00) No, . 42.63 41.00]1x8 ...... 19.09 17.79 
1x4 rift— SS 19.65 17.67 
B&btr Sht. 66.50 *72.00 Rough Finish 1x12 ..... 19.31 18.47] Timbers 20 & Under, 
No. 1, Sht.*60.10 eae’ No. 1 
No. 2 .... 30.92 38.00 Ineh thi _— 
: Gnas neh thick— No. 1 Shortleaf L >leaf— 
1x4 flatgrain—  [4......... 50.00 oo aieenmnaiens ; ong ea 
B&better.. 46.00 $5.53 ; one mendes 46.00 |2x4 3x4 & 4x4 ° 
No. 1 240 ES.9618 .06.7-2%. 60.00 46.00/12 & 14.. 28.17 25.87|4X6—8x8 . . 
No. 2 20.59 23.09 1x: 5&10 55.50 2) ee 29.01 26.74|2&4x10 ... : 
se wh Mii eae 75.00 2x6 eR tala " 
Ceiling, § a 5aeE 4 thick— nie 3&4x12 ... y 
. me —- | eee “ 60.61 *59.00)|12 & 1 4 24.61 21.40 |5x12—-12x12 
tn SO osc an (2%) ees 7 Pere 25.51 23.27] 
a .*40.06 35.00)12 -- +--+ *73.19 2x8 Shortleaf— 
No. 1 ....%33.75 C: _B F 12 & 14... 25.55 22.31/3x4&4x4 .. 29.96 26.92 
“ne ee me... 26.85 23.81]/4x6—S8x8 . 2806 25.00 
B&better.. 37.08 35.83] B& better, x Soar wecké Seas OR ae 
No. 1 .... 34.24 34.00/1x4 ...... 63.08 61.00 32.37 5x10-10x10 arte «anus 
222 ae 49 54 7: S-4 3& P O6.¢5 
Partition, Standard ery oh “<7 Seas oaker 31.50 5x12-12x12 39.00 .... 
Lengths gies : : asi s 32.63 
%x4&6 No. 1 Fencing, 10-20’ 
B&better.. 49.50 47.25}1x4 ....... 42.20 44.89 33.58 
“6° 4456 9 27.92 Railroad Material 
Surfaced Finish, ERG w2 eee 14.56 44.92 srs 
10-20 No. 1 Shiplap and B&better— 
B&better Boards, 10-20’ No. 2 Shortleaf 1x6— 
Inch thick— RE 43.32 44.43 Dimension 4 - 
oe 55.75 51.25 IxX5&10 ... 46.34 49.80] 2x4 Boe eceeeee made tr 
DO tere cence 55.96 52.2011x12 61.44 61.49]-. , ; 8... eee eee -+:- 39.00 
Bere. Cie 5716 51.40 12 & 14 24.42 22.35/19 ......... *48.50 49.00 
1x10 62.40 60.00| No. 2 Fencing & CM eee 26.68 BESS cc6 cea 7" 48.75 
EE 61.60 58.75 Standard Lengths 2x6 
5 eee 80.47 72.50]1x4 ...... 18.35 18.82]12 & 14... 22.92 19.04|No. 1— 
5&6/4 thick— See Sa.8G BEGETS ccc ccc 21.08 20.40]4x4— 
. 6 8.... OOO 62.87) wo oe 2x8 12 & 14.. *49.00 
a aan - No. 2 Shiplap and 
-. staple (7.92 70.00| Boards, Std. Leth. [12 & 14... 21.65 20.90]9.--------- $48.00 
~~ giaaiaains 91.50 82.18) 51 oftleaf OE catenins 21.83 21.50]10 -------- 0 
oF , , > Sr 23.08 20.89|2x10 
nch t 1ick—_ 1x10 ..... 24.27 21.47]19 @& 14 95.35 20 
agree aoe ae 29.08 23.5111¢ ......°° 23°00 Ee Plaster Lath 
D acieavavents 48.22 50.75/Longleaf— ——- i 
Petpet 49.07 49.75|1x8 ....... Wet wr 34x11%”, 4 
1x! 5&10 50.86 53.0011x10 ...... ‘ 12 & 14. 24.42 BiSBErO. £ sce 4.32 4.78 
can aw icanala 68.79 *66.00j]1x12 ...... x RG ccccceoes S488 BL.SGRNO. F 3.75 3.49 
: Seattle, Wash., June 12.—Prices for red 
Following are current quotations on oak | cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and John- 8 to 18 foot, f.o.b. mills, are: 
gh ~ Tela and Alexandria, La., as points Beveled Siding, 1%-inch 
; y ” % ” ” 1 ” Clear td “——" 
x2%" 18X1%” H%x2” %x1l% 4-inch éiseseosecet ore $29.00 $25.00 $22.00 
Clr. qtd. wht....$95.00 $76.00 $73.00 $62.00 S-inch .....seeeeees 33.00 29.00 26.00 
nef qtd. red..... 77.00 65.00 63.00 62.00 G-inch ....cccccecces 37.00 33.00 29.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 75.00 60.00 62.00 55.00 Cl B al Sidin -inch 
Sel. atd. red..... 75.00 60.00 57.00 55.00|, 5 > ee $55.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 89.00 62.00 64.00 50.00 | Jo incn “c°°° °° *" Sadist sepals Le pal ot neeeae 61.00 
Clr. pln, red..... 76.00 62.00 58.00 50.00 | 35-; ms SSNS ESS Mie trainee mae eevee ahoalo ee 70.00 
Sel. pin. wht.... 73.00 59.00 54.00 47.00 SrTINCTN aocveeeesereeeessesessesesecseecs . 
Sel. pln. red..... 71.00 60.00 48.00 47.00 Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 6-16’ 
No. 1 com. wht.. 61.00 50.00 46.00 38.00 S28 or S4S 
No. 1 com. red... 61.00 50.00 44.00 40.00 
Pee BD OOM c ccces 7.00 29.00 30.00 24.00 
%x2” Y%xl” x2” 
eS $80.00 $80.00 
Se Sa eer 75.00 75.00 sues 
We Whee ccenvcene 73.00 68.00 cece 
ae ee eae 71.00 68.00 wakne 
- "ae 75.00 74.00 $74.00 
Se is ie ackaxaeeale 69.00 68.00 66.00 
a Oe W< ccceseacns 67.00 66.00 65.00 : 
Sel. eS eee 65.00 64.00 62.00 DE: “nenekwnawuesieUnceaews ses tae onset 42.00 
ong fp 2 Oo esbo 25:00 | Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
SR IP Mo sbcnkcaeancas 26.00 23.00 : a i nage $4 52% 
0 re ee ey lo 
New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- reas ~tlgeapaallasasiataial iad — 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For Series 7000— 
t#-inch stock, $8; for %=-inch, $4; for %- and i nea eet wae eaeemeane 52% 
fs-inch, $4.50. De OF Ne Gi nk 6 cee siciceccaoncs 47% 
Chicago delivered prices may be obtained Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 
by pacing to the above the following differ- 100 lin. ft. 
entials gured on Memphis origin: For SG tstvsatessneneees beiree tees Serre 
+#-inch aoe. » $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 13%” SRS RRR ae SEY Sea ye ~ * 
fs-inch, $3.6 i —— eee Sevewreseeeereecoeseseue ae 














NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 





No. 2 No.2 No.3 
Brown eeu FAS Sel Co Com Com 
, eee - 00 = pa en 00 $30.00 $21.00 
|, Sa 00 32.00 22.00 
i 70.00 +h 00 HN Oo 36.00 22.00 
SIG sens - 75.00 65.00 53.00 38.00 23.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Basswood— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
ane $78.00 $68.00 $52.00 eo 00 $22.00 
SS ere 83.00 73.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
| ae 86.00 76.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
Sees 93.00 83.00 66.00 34.00 = 
tg eee 103.00 93.00 73.00 46.00 
Seren 108.00 98.00 78.00 51.00. 
BPO kecnenss 70.00 60.00 41.00 25.00 
Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, ng or on 
grate. FAS, $88; No. 1, 4, —~ and 
etter, $83, or on grades, FAS, $93; oe wees 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Hard Maple— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
|, es $73.00 $58.00 $48.00 $36.00 $17.00 
| Sere 78.00 63.00 53.00 38.00 19.00 
4 Cee 83.00 68.00 56.00 38.00 19.00 
Es, OR ee 88.00 73.00 61.00 38.00 20.00 
eae 88.00 73.00 61.00 39.00 20.00 
eee 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.00 .. 
gg ae 98.00 83.00 69.00 40.00 ... 
Tae  avewsmeis 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00 os 
_) ee 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00 .. 
BETO sesseees 158.00 143.00 121.00 .... ane 
No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 
Soft Elm— FAS & Sel Com Com 
4/4 $49.00 $39.00 $27.00 $20.00 
5/4 d 44.00 29.00 21.00 
6/4 sd 44.00 29.00 21.00 
EE 57.00 47.00 32.00 21.00 
kk eee 60.00 50.00 34.00 a 
12/4 ‘i 65.00 55.00 39.00 nee 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Rock Elm— FAS Com Com Com 
Bee sicvest nammons $60.00 $38.00 $22.00 $19.00 
| err eer 5.00 43.00 24.00 20.0 
CO” Bee er 70.00 48.00 24.00 20.00 
MD as seles anaes 75.00 63.00 29.00 22.00 
PR ak diatacnic mw avskeraretatn 85.00 73.00 41.00 .... 
> eee sconeral iat 95.00 83.00 46.00 27.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
4/4 wwleea $77.00 $67.00 $51.00 $33.00 $21.00 
en 82.00 72.0 56.00 37.00 21.00 
|, Eee 87.00 77.00 61.00 42.00 21.00 
ME: weeonees 93.00 83.00 69.00 45.00 22.00 
ETE. eibiaca-acucans 100.00 85.00 77.00 45.00 .... 
Me scenes 105.00 90.00 82.00 50.00... 
eee 53.00 143.00 122.00 .... eave 
Ee 69.00 59.00 42.00 29.00... 
SPE Scceease 71.00 61.00 45.00 30.00... 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Soft Maple FAS &Sel Com Com 
Ee er $65.00 $48.00 $31.00 $20.50 
eee . 70.00 52.00 32.00 21.00 
a udincwwdealeacwets 0.00 657.00 37.00 21.00 
De éseneceeus .--- 85.00 62.00 37.00 22.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., June 12.— Current quotations 
f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in mixed 
ears for rail shipments direct to the trade 
appear below: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 





B&Btr. Cc D 
OGG, d6ii0ciseeeawes $46.00 $35.00 $22.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
DD Silccineweeencene $34.00 $31.00 $20.00 
ee re 37.00 34.00 24.00 
Ceiling 
_ eee $29.00 $27.00 $17.00 
BOG Saccmcueiesinanes 32.00 29.00 17.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
ee? ee $22.00 $22.00 $22.00 $24.00 
WO Bis ecw 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
WG Riseewe 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 
No. 1 Common Dimension 
12 14 16 18 20 
$22.50 $22.50 $24.00 $25.00 $24.50 
21.50 21.50 22.00 23.00 23.00 
21.00 22.00 22.50 24.00 23.00 
. 23.00 23.50 24.00 26.00 26.00 
25.00 25.00 25.00 26.00 26.00 
No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
Timbers 
4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 
CE ME Keka Cinesdncteeeececus wees $21.00 
See WE CO Be BOR. 6. cccwsccscceccvee 20.00 
po oc fF RE OE ae ere eee re 21.00 
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WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine 
Association by members during the period 
June 1 to June 5, inclusive. Averages in- 
clude both direct and wholesale sales, and 








are based on specified items only. Quota- 
tions follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
5/4x8 6/4x8 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— _ 1x8 & wdr & wadr. 
eee $66.71 $70.86 $68.91 
i NCR errr 54.03 62.00 59.60 
SHopP, S2S No. 1 No. 2 
MEET Snchialcty oan iiai mia Aaa an samc aaereel $41.59 $27.86 
RPE crcirae ack tary oy eiare ere saten 42.07 28.08 
COMMONS, S2 or 4S No. 2 No. 3 
ME MAS wid Bre naitarahoinie dcaistaracwate $28.86 $22.72 
BRE UES). Actcmaneis sens shes 33.01 22.35 
Wo. 4, 2/6, TW biskso se oewctisweevecs $16.83 
Idaho White Pine 
5-6/4 8 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 
CmOtee CC) Bilbsci ce ikiececrce $71.35 $90.25 
Quarty CD) Tebiiscciscvcses 58.30 74.00 


COMMONS 82 or 4S— 





No. 0.2 NO. ¢ 

MO icc iiieccuavied xrnen $41.08 $35.19 27.23 

ER. gic wiavoasteuten 69.25 45.03 27.43 

Quality C¥o. 4) €/6 RW Ribsics ccs ccc sce $19.78 

Sugar Pine 

1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 

SELECTs, S2 or 4S— & war. & wdr. & wdr 

Meer. Wh ..es es $84.00 $84.86 $84.75 

ee gb hais, alle ana biarade 81.50 79.16 79.34 

Rr NR ans oat erslacre eg ehane 67.00 66.36 67.50 

SHop, 82S No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

EA nee $53.76 $34.96 $24.00 
Te ee eer = 53.05 36.14 ‘ 

Pe aldol siciahetuie weeks 65.99 39.56 23.39 

Larch—Douglas Fir 

Witeomeiaets, TUG. 0, BG ck 6a o.oo ee ee si0ac ewe $24.04 

Dimension, No, 1, 2eGE8.. . 0... cccwsede 22.71 

Boards, No. 3, BZOTEs, IES. « ....s 05 ceces 14.50 

Flooring, vert. gr., C&Btr. 4 RL........ 40.95 





CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate 
of freight on sales made during the week 
ended June 1: 


Flooring 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&bdtr. Com. Com. 
I sss pak atiadecea maces $48.30 $44.85 $28.70 
TRIE. 5 sos wiadbsens ocean ened 46.10 43.60 28.40 
Celling 
Pp. casieldlaiucaree enue $27.40 $23.75 $18.10 
Finish, Dressed, B&Better 
CS eres ayy: $47.30 oo eer $59.45 
BE oko wainiees 53.20 3. | ae Sere 71.55 
BOE: “she d-alaoaiaunens 53.15 I ee - 73.45 
RR EAE eae rer ore 52.40 BPEMES “ok rene 82.80 


Boards, Dressed 


Co Com. Com 
Baas anna eieiereee $44.80 $23.85 Sate 
ME” <aversvasasn woMaemaonane 46.65 24.85 scale 
MEE ss hanemr et aveiwnerecare 46.75 25.90 $19.10 
Pee ee one 47.00 22.95 19.95 
DMO Sissies essere viewe we 50.05 23.15 21.05 
PRE 25 6G on eae oreininias 60.75 30.40 21.80 

Air Dried No. 2 Common or Roofer Grade 
Dressed 

RRS Ne Pemepeert $19.20 ae o $25.50 
BI sis oa sss ere Sena | are 25.35 
arene 23.20 cS renee 27.40 


eg 18 & 20 


MU atin! cies lesa catnrniate ein reainrwanorenete $23.9 ietais 
PU Saiaim ecoresmeyn arekgrcie alee etnies 22.90 $26.25 
MSD, ai he ianayateraxeedael o'Sim oie alaetoaren 24.30 28.00 
on di Oe Erna te ae 26.10 28.85 
EEE, Yeiek Olea a Gyccsiers.s baie ed Gola are 27.00 eee 


Amemcanfiumherman 
Lumber Market Review 


The softwood market lost further 
ground in the last couple of weeks. Price 
weakness has been most apparent in the 
common items, and though the uppers are 
not unaffected, they have held their posi- 
tion much better. Buyers have got over 
their anxiety as to supply, and mills are 
more eager for business. Buyers are not 
quite convinced that the price decline has 
reached its limit, and their holding back 
distorts the relationship of bookings to 
production. Mill output in the two 
weeks ended June 5 was more than 25 
percent above orders. Mill stocks June 
5 were below the 1936 level, and order 
files about fifty percent larger than 1936. 
In sharp contrast with a gain of 20 per- 
cent in May residential permits this year 
as compared with that month last year, 
mill bookings for the two-week period 
mentioned were only 2 percent above the 
1936. Unusually heavy rainfall has re- 
tarded building over large areas of the 
country, especially in rural sections, 
though later in the season it may result in 
big crops and thus provide a stimulus to 
rural building. Only on the Atlantic 
coast is there any tightness of lumber 
supply, and it arises from lack of space 
on intercoastal carriers. On the other 
hand, California is now well supplied with 
lumber, and ship space is in such surplus 
that rates are under severe attack. Some 
lines are reported to be re-fitting their 
coastwise vessels for the intercoastal run. 
The general feeling that more liberal sup- 
plies will soon be available in the East is 
reflected in softer quotations for forward 
deliveries. California prices have eased 
off further. In the South, partly be- 


71 


cause of lower-priced competition from 
small southern mills and from other re- 
gions, shipments have been ahead of 
bookings, and commons are a good deal 
weaker. Lower grades of western pines 
seem to have shared in the general down- 
ward trend. There have been few if any 
recent changes in eastern spruce, northern 
pine, hemlock, cypress or redwood quo- 
tations. Foreign demand for softwoods 
is under the handicap of sharply ad- 
vanced freight rates. 

Hardwood demand in the two weeks 
ended June 5 was off 22 percent from the 
corresponding period of last year, largely 
as the result of restriction of industrial 
consumption by strikes. The market 
should quickly recover with their settle- 
ment, for furniture sales, alone, in the 
first four months of 1937 showed a gain 
of 50 percent over the previous years, 
other industrial consumers report similar 
improvement in their markets, and there 
will undoubtedly be a large demand for 
building items—while foreign demand, 
unfortunately at low prices, is active, and 
may soon, with the signing of new trade 
agreements, attain its former importance. 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f. o. b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 
June 12: 

First 


ee $82.35 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., June 12.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 


Fir: No. 1, $28; No. 2, $22; No. 3, $18. 
Peelers, No. 1 $34; No. 2, $30-32. 


Cedar: Shingle logs, $14-15, lumber logs, 
$28-32. 


Hemlock: No. 2&3, $12.00-14.00. 


Second 
$74.00 


Third 
$53.18 


gix2% 








APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 14.—Following are current prices on Appalachian hardwoods, f. o. b. 


Cleveland, in effect June 1: 


Ash: 4/4 5/4 6/4 
errr 80.00 85.00 95.00 
Com. & Sel.. 55.00 60.00 62.50 

Pin. White Oak: 

_ . eee 106.00 116.00 121.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 70.00 75.00 80.00 

Pin, Red Oak: 
ae 91.00 101.00 106.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 65.00 70.00 75.00 

Poplar: 
eae 98.00 108.00 108.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 63.00 65.50 68.00 
a 73.00 78.00 78.00 
No. 2-A Com. 45.50 48.00 50.50 

Basswood: 
ee 85.00 90.00 90.00 
No. 1 C&S... 62.50 65.00 65.00 
No. 2 Com... 38.50 39.50 39.50 


8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
97.50 111.00 125.00 140.00 
70.00 80.00 90.00 100.00 

136.00 146.00 161.00 171.00 
90.00 98.50 116.00 126.00 

116.00 136.00 146.00 166.00 
85.00 93.50 106.00 121.00 

118.00 128.00 143.00 158.00 
73.00 83.00 98.00 cscs. 
90.50 Chestnut: 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
53.00 mas ...... 108.00 113.00 113.00 118.00 


No. 1 C.&S.. 73.00 75.50 78.00 83.00 
97.50 No. 1 Cc. & 
pai Btr. WHND 45.00 48.00 50.00 54.00 
73.50 No. 1C.&Btr. 


42.50 Snd. Wormy 40.00 43.00 44.00 48.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., June 12.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 
Sais) sh dscay as Sores Gnd sey Bed a en eGR $4.50-4.60 
OM OW gravs-on. ¥-0-o eet-X oe ace x eae aaa 2.70-2.80 
I Sao acter akeud wisi eve sisi olovasbr aude Beacon 1.65-1.75 
Perfections: 
REC TIMID, = ace: ee eiunectnaswid, brid Sse a ieee $3.50-3.60 
PN eS 65S aie ig os elas ne Rh rca bee 2.50-2.60 
ee II 56 oo (6le 4. ckiw eer enlace ncoats 1.55-1.65 
XXXXX : 
Be is vac 3 dite carck be Gea ar olecaaenatotacalona eran $3.00-3.10 
RAMEE 0b ou tales ids eclavel mccartney Bae 2.30-2.40 
Oe OS i w60 ac ansre Sawiawealowieaiom oa 1.35-1.45 








TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


Jacksonville, Fla., June 14.—Following is 
cypress, f. o. b. mill: 


a list of wholesale prices on tidewater red 





Grades . 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
Tank, RW&L, rough..... ie sae $100.00 $113.75 $137.00 $137.00 $144.00 
FAS, RW&L, rough...... $67.00 $77.00 86.00 100.50 118.00 118.00 122.50 
Select, RW&L, rough.... 60.00 70.00 70.00 78.50 91.50 91.50 100.50 
No. 1 Shop, RW&L, rough 45.00 54.00 62.00 ° 66.25 77.50 77.50 85.50 
Box, RW&L, rough...... 27.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 

Peck, RW&L, rough..... 26.00 28.00 28.00 28.25 CYPRESS SHINGLES, 
“A” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 74.00 84.00 88.00 103.00 Beste, 18°..... $6.35 $7.60 
“B” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 67.50 77.50 77.50 84.50 Primes, 18”... 4.35 6.00 
“Cc” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 64.50 74.50 74.50 81.50 Economy, 18”. —~ 4.75 
“Dp” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 59.50 69.50 69.50 72.50 CYPRESS Rg No. 2 
No. 1 Com. RW&L, rough 50.00 55.00 55.00 58.00 36x1144x48” ...$6.05 $6.55 
No. 2 Com. RW&L, rough 38.00 40.00 40.00 40.09 5x1 %xss” 2.6 3.80  cocc 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








JAMES B. ROBERTSON, 56, secretary- 
treasurer of E. L. Bruce Co., died in Memphis 
on May 27 He had been seriously ill for 
some time, and for several months little hope 
had been held for his recovery. Born in 
Buncombe, Ill, where he spent his youth, 
Mr. Robertson attend- 
ed first the University 
of Illinois and later De 
Paul and Valparaiso 
Universities. He 
starred in basketball 
and other sports. He 
spent several years 
teaching at business 
colleges in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Quincy, Ill. 
In 1906, shortly after 
his marriage to Miss 
Jessie Smiley of La- 
fayette, Ind., Mr. Rob- 
ertson moved to Ark- 
ansas, where he first 
became connected with 
the lumber industry. 
Mr. Robertson entered 
the employ of E. L. 
Bruce Co. at _ Little 
Rock, Ark., in 1919, in 
the capacity of book- 
keeper. Two years 
later, when the Bruce 
executive offices were 
moved to Memphis, he 
was made office mana- 
ger. He was promoted 
to secretary in 1926 
and three years later 
was made secretary-treasurer, which position 
he held at the time of his death. Mr. Rob- 
ertson was well known and highly regarded 
in the field of lumber accounting and finance. 
He was active in the National Association of 
Cost Accountants and was a past president 
of the Memphis chapter. He was a member 
and an officer of the Linden Avenue Christian 
Chureh in Memphis and was affiliated with 
the Elks Club and the Memphis Lumbermen’s 
Club. He is survived by his widow, two 
sons, three daughters, a brother and three 


sisters. 


JAMES LELAND HAWKINS, 43, sales man- 
ager of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., died June 6 in St. Luke’s 
hospital in Kansas City, where he had under- 
gone an operation a few days earlier. Mr. 
Hawkins had been connected with the Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Co. for twenty-seven years, 
starting with the concern as an office boy. 
Later he became one of the company’s city 
salesmen, and for several years was in charge 
of the Dierks office in Chicago. Mr. Hawkins 
was well and favorably known in the lumber 
industry because of his thorough knowledge 
of it. His connection with the sales force 
of the Dierks company was preceded by 
training in its mills. His widow survives. 


+ 





WALDO H. EDGCOMB, 75, senior member 
of W. H. Edgcomb & Sons, Knoxville, Pa., 
died suddenly at his home, May 24. Mr. 
Edgecomb went to Knoxville in 1880, and was 
associated with his father and two brothers, 
J. A. and A. E. Edgcomb, in the manufacture 
of lumber, sash, doors and blinds. He was 
engaged in the lumber and millwork busi- 
ness for fifty-seven years. Since 1912, his 
two sons, Ivan and Roy, have continued the 
business under the present name. Mr. Edg- 
comb was active in the affairs of the com- 
munity, and the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He was a member of the Odd Fellows, Ma- 
sons and Williamsport Consistory. Survivors 
are his widow, two sons and two daughters. 


HARRY H. GIESY, 79, chairman of the 
board of directors of H. H. Giesy & Brothers 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, and associated with the 
Lyman-Hawkins Lumber Co. of Akron, Ohio, 
and the London (Ohio) Lumber & Coal Co., 
passed away ey 26 in his home at Lan- 
easter, Ohio. le was connected in an ad- 
visory capacity with the Lancaster Lumber 
Co, of which his brother, Robert M. Giesy, 
is president. He was a charter member and 
the first president of the Rotary Club of 
Lancaster, and was a Knights Templar, 
Shriner, and a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce of his city. His brother and a 
sister are survivors. 


FRANK ANDERSON GILLETTE, 57, affili- 
ated with Lee Wilson & Co., Wilson, Ark., 
for thirty years until his retirement due to 
poor health four years ago, died June 2. He 
began his lumber career as a bookkeeper for 
the Stark Lumber Co. in Fair, Ark., and 
worked his way up to the managership of 
the firm. He later was general manager of 
Lee Wilson & Co., with offices in Memphis, 
and remained in the position until his retire- 
ment. Mr, Gillette was a former member 





of the Memphis Lumbermen’s Club. He was 
a Sottish Rite Mason, and a member of the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Memphis. Sur- 
vivors include his widow and a brother. 


T. J. STEWART, 78, retired president of 
the T. J. Stewart Lumber Co. with head- 
quarters at Oklahoma City, Okla., passed 
away June 15 after poor health for six 
months. Orphaned at a young age, he began 
a prematurely adult life in the Texas cotton 
fields. In 1895, Mr. Stewart went to work in 
a bank at El Reno, Okla., and a year later 
began buying his first lumber yard in that 
city. With the expansion of the frontier, 
he established new lumber yards at stations 
developed by the railroads. At his death his 
company operated a dozen yards, and he 
owned farms throughout the State. He leaves 
two sons and a daughter. 


MELVIN M. OUTTERSON, 57, an employee 
of the Blount Lumber Co., Lacona, N. Y., for 
thirty-one years, died May 30 at his home 
in Sandy Creek, N. Y., where he had lived 
his entire life. During most of his years 
with the lumber company, Mr. Outterson was 
a salesman, and his customers included most 
of the retail lumbermen in central and north- 
ern New York. He served as mayor of Sandy 
Creek for ten years, and had been treasurer 
of the Masonic lodge of his city for eleven 
years. Surviving are his widow and a sister. 


MRS. A. W. MIDDLETON, 70, wife of a 
partner of the Anderson & Middleton Lumber 
Co., Aberdeen, Wash., passed away June 8 
in a hospital at Grand Rapids, Mich., where 
she was visiting with her husband. Born in 
Altoona, Pa., and educated in music at Olivet 
College at Olivet, Mich., she was married in 
1888, and ten years later moved to Aberdeen 
with her husband. Besides Mr. Middleton she 
leaves two sons, two daughters, five sisters 
and three brothers. 


FRANK H. MORTON, 49, for the last eight 
years proprietor of the Morton Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., succumbed suddenly May 31. 
Born in England, Mr. Morton went to the 
Pacific Coast in 1911. Before founding his 
own company, he worked for the Foster 
Morgan Lumber Co., and the John D. Collins 
Lumber Co., both of Seattle. The Morton 
Lumber Co. will be continued by M. R. Phil- 
lips and F. C. Oldenburg. His widow, two 
brothers and two sisters survive. 


JOHN ANTHONY DAMITIO, 69, pioneer 
Pacific Northwest lumberman, passed away 
May 28. He aided his father, Anthony Da- 
mitio, in building the old Weatherwax mill 
in Aberdeen, and later helped reconstruct 
the Wilson Brothers mill of which he was 
foreman and superintendent until 1927, when 
he became interested in the Huntley-Damitio 
Co. Surviving are his widow, two sons and 
a daughter. 


GEORGE A. LATTA, 75, former secretary- 
treasurer of the Latta Lumber Yard at Bur- 
lington, N. J., died June 6 after an illness 
of over eight years. At one time Mr. Latta 
was president of the Burlington city council, 
and was president of the city Board of Water 
Commissioners for twenty-three years. He 
was a Mason, a member of I. O. O. F., and 
a founder of the Oneida Boat Club of Bur- 
lington. His widow, four daughters and two 
sons survive. 


CHARLES LATHROP PACK, 80, founder 
and president of the American Tree Asso- 
ciation, died June 14 in New York City. He 
had been a leader in forest conservation 
work since the days of President Theodore 
Roosevelt, and a president of the National 
Conservation Congress. Mr. Pack was a 
trustee of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


J. S. LARSON, 76, lumberman of Green 
Bay, Wis., died June 1 after a short illness. 
He came to the United States from Norway 
when 17. During his life he was associated 
with the Schwartz Lumber Co., Atkinson 
Lumber Co., Diamond Lumber Co., and the 
American Lumber & Manufacturing Co. Five 
brothers survive. 


JOHN F. BERTLES, 60, who retired from 
a lumber brokerage business at Spokane, 
Wash., seven years ago, passed away June 1 
in his home at that city. Before going to 
the Northwest, Mr. Bertles was sales mana- 
ger of the Sawyer Goodman Co., Marinette, 
Wis. His widow, two daughters and a son 
survive. 


WILLIAM McLEOD WALL, 62, who en- 
gaged in the lumber business at Tifton, Ga., 
since 1900, died May 24 from pneumonia. Mr. 
Wall was well known throughout the lumber 
industry of that section of the country, and 
was in Tifton when it was the largest mar- 
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ket in the world for longleaf yellow pine 
lumber. His widow and a daughter are close 
survivors. 


JAMES CHARLES YEEND, 80, operator of 
a lumber company at Ravenna, Ohio, bear- 
ing his name, died May 29. He entered the 
lumber business in 1873 at Claradon, Ohio, 
with Nelson Work. In 1881, he moved to 
Ravenna, and later bought out Mr. Work. 
His widow, two sons and three daughters 
survive. 


HENRY CRAWFORD, 77, owner of the 
retail lumber company of H. H. Crawford 
at Mitchell, Ind., and operator of it from 
1903 until a few weeks ago, passed away 
in his home May 30. He was active in the 
Rotary Club and Chamber of Commerce of 
his town. His widow, two daughters, a sis- 
ter and two brothers are survivors. 


VICTOR A. STIBOLT, 47, for many years 
associated with the Natalbany Lumber Co. at 
Hammond, La., in an executive capacity and 
prominent in lumber manufacturing circles 
in the South through his work with the 
Southern Pine Association, passed away sud- 
denly the night of June 3 in his home at 
Rock Island, Ill. He was stricken without 
warning by a heart attack a few minutes 
after retiring for the night. Mrs. Stibolt 
heard her husband 
gasp, and _  investiga- 
tion revealed that 
death had apparently 
been instantaneous. 
Mr. Stibolt’s unex- 
pected passing cut 
short a fine industrial 
career, and was a 
shock to friends 
throughout the United 
States. A native of 
Davenport, Iowa, Mr. 
Stibolt attended school 
in that city, and later 
graduated from the 
engineering school of 
Cornell University at 
Ithaca, N. Y. After work- 
ing for a _ short time 
with an engineering 
firm in Chicago, he be- 
came chief engineer of 
the Moline (Ill.) Plow 
Co., and remained in 
the position until the 
World War began. 
During the war, he 
was in charge of con- 
struction at the Rock 
Island arsenal. At the 
end of the war he returned to the plow 
company. In 1920 Mr. Stibolt went to Ham- 
mond, La., as assistant general manager of 
the Natalbany Lumber Co., where he_ re- 
mained until 1926. In that year, he returned 
to Rock Island to assume the general man- 
agership and vice presidency of the Rock 
Island Plow Co., a position he held until 
1932. Mr. Stibolt went back to the office he 
had previously filled at the Natalbany Lum- 
ber Co. in 1932. While in Rock Island, he 
had also been president of the St. Louis Sash 
& Door Works which is associated with the 
Rock Island. Sash & Door Works and like 
it one of the Weyerhaeuser and Denkmann 
family interests. He had been a director, 
also, of the Rock Island Sash & Door Works. 
Mr. Stibolt served the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation several years as its code officer dur- 
ing the NRA, and in 1935 was named as 
manager of the advertising and trade exten- 
sion department of the association. In Jan- 
uary of 1936, he became associated with 
French & Hecht (Inc.) at Davenport, Iowa, 
as its executive vice president. Mr. Stibolt 
was active in fraternal and civic circles, and 
served on the Rock Island board of educa- 
tion from 1930-1932. He was a member of 
the Masonic lodge at Hammond, a member 
of the Moline Consistory of the Scottish Rite 
of Masons, and of the Broadway Presbyterian 
Church of Rock Island. Mr. Stibolt was an 
ardent golfer, and while at Cornell won the 
inter-collegiate championship in the high and 
low hurdles. Surviving are his widow, three 
sons, his mother, one brother and a sister. 


MRS. HENRIETTA H, HOBART, 92, widow 
of Kirk W. Hobart, founder of the wholesale 
hardwood firm of Hobart & Co., Boston, and 
mother of B.-Waldo Hobart, present head 
of the firm, died at her home in Newton, 
Mass., on June 9. Two sons and two daugh- 
ters survive. 


JAMES W. TALBOTT, 80, who engaged in 
the lumber business at Greencastle, Ind., for 
many years, passed away in his home in that 
city June 1. A daughter survives. 





M. W. BUSBY, 53, manager of the Fuller- 
ton-Stuart Lumber Co.’s yard in Sapulpa, 
Okla., died May 27. 


WALTER F. GRAVES, 72, who with his 
brother conducted. the Graves’ Brothers Co. 
(Inc.), Wabasso, Fla., died recently. He had 
previously engaged in lumber businesses in 
Quincy and DeFuniak Springs, Fla. His 
widow, three sons and a daughter survive. 
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June 19, 1937 


Cc. C, BACON, 58, who operated the Bacon 
Lumber Co. at Johnson City, Tenn., for many 
years and had been associated with M. C. 
Roush in forming the Johnson City Lumber 
Co. during the last year, died May 31. A 
sister survives. 

J. T. McKINNON, 67, who engaged in the 
lumber business at Bennettsville, S. C., for 
over a score of years until his retirement 
a year ago because of ill health, passed 
away June 8. His widow, two sons and a 
daughter survive. 

JOHN H, LEWIS, 72, lumber dealer and mill 
operator in southern Georgia and _ northern 
Florida, died at his home in Valdosta, Ga., 
a few days ago. He leaves his widow, four 
daughters and three sons. 

MRS. JO KENNEDY, wife of the manager 
of the T. H. Rogers Lumber Co.’s yard at 
Henryetta, Okla., died May 17. 


Buffalo Stadium Requires Much 


Lumber, Composition Board 


BuFrFa_o, N, Y., June 14.—A new $1,000,000 
structure, called the Roesch Memorial Stadium, 
is in progress in Buffalo and will be finished in 
September. It is a WPA project and is in 
charge of John W. Morris, who has been made 
general superintendent of WPA recreational 
projects in the city and Erie County. Work- 
men are now installing 40,000 seats for specta- 
tors and finishing the playing field and running 
track. The new stadium proper, which is 
named in honor of former Mayor Charles E. 
Roesch, will require 3,000,000 feet of lumber 
and 140,000 square feet of tempered Prest- 
wood, while the stadium seats will require 100,- 
000 feet of California redwood. 








‘Frisco Bay Port Receives 
Heavy Footage 


OAKLAND, CALIF., June 12.—Lumber receipts 
at local terminals during April topped all of 
the port’s records with a total of 32,088,890 
feet, according to monthly statistical report of 
the Oakland Port Commission. March lumber 
receipts totaled 25,267,070 feet, and the total 
for April, 1936, was 23,504,900. Despite the 
fact that no lumber was handled during Janu- 
ary and first few days of February, because 
of the maritime strike, the receipts of lumber 
at Oakland terminals for the first four months 
of 1937 totaled 73,409,960 feet, the largest ever 
recorded for these months, against 67,973,310 
feet during the same period of the previous 
year. It was unofficially estimated that May 
receipts may exceed those of April. 





Residence Construction Costs 

Following are index numbers of construction 
costs (based on 1926-9 averages as 100), com- 
piled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates (Inc.), 
Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, frame 


and brick: 
1926-29 1935 1936 June 
Area Avge. Avg. Avg. 1937 


Atlanta— Frame. 82.7 68.4 68.4 82.3 
Brick.. 87.0 172.4 72.4 88.3 
Baltimore— Frame.107.2 80.0 80.9 91.0 
Brick..112.0 85.5 85.8 94.4 
Boston— Frame.116.3 91.2 87.9 104.8 
Brick..120.3 97.6 94.2 111.5 
Chicago— Frame.109.2 91.5 97.2 104.8 
Brick..114.2 97.9 102.9 111.1 
Cincinnati— Frame.100.5 86.4 84.5 101.1 
Brick..105.0 92.3 89.9 108.4 
Cleveland— Frame.107.2 87.6 91.7 109.2 
Brick..113.4 94.5 98.8 116.6 
Dallas— Frame.112.8 82.8 82.5 91.4 
Brick..115.8 88.9 87.1 96.9 
Detroit— Frame.103.3 78.1 80.6 95.3 
Brick..108.4 83.4 85.9 101.8 
Minneapolis— Frame. 92.8 82.7 838.6 103.7 


Brick... 98.2 88.6 93.6 109.2 
New Orleans— Frame. 93.3 76.2 173.4 84.9 
Brick... 96.3 81.3 78.8 88.2 


New York— Frame.133.3 92.2 96.4 115.0 
Brick..138.4 92.5 101.8 119.4 
Philadelphia— Frame.100.3 85.4 88.7 91.0 
Brick..100.7 91.9 95.5 97.7 
Pittsburgh— Frame.113.3 84.1 92.8 107.1 
Brick..118.8 90.5 100.4 114.5 
St. Louis— Frame.118.6 91.6 91.0 99.2 
Brick..121.1 99.7 99.1 107.8 
San Francisco— Frame. 87.7 84.1 86.5 96.4 
Brick.. 93.7 91.6 95.6 104.9 
Seattle— Frame. 84.5 81.1 79.8 94.4 
Brick.. 92.2 88.6 86.5 105.5 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD | 





Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Hilmar and Turlock—Turlock 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Turlock Supply Co. 

San Francisco—Klamath California Redwood Co., 
with mill at Klamath, Calif., has been dissolved as 
a corporation and organized as a partnership under 
the name of Klamath-California Redwood Co. 
(Ltd.). 


GEORGIA. Doctortown—McCann-Bell Lumber 
Co, succeeded by McCann Lumber Co. 


IDAHO. Cottonwood—Hussman Lumber Co, pur- 
chased by Standard Lumber Co. of Spokane, Wash. 
W. B. Hussman still holds his timber and mill on 
the Adams Camp Road, eight miles south of 
Grangeville. 

ILLINOIS. La Rose—Davis Bros. & Potter suc- 
ceeded by Potter Grain Co. 


INDIANA. Huntingburg—Brendle & Patberg suc- 
ceeded by Huntingburg Lumber Co. 


IOWA. Adel, Ankeny, Bondurant, Booneville, 
Earlham, Grimes and Pleasantville—W. O. Sloan 
Lumber Co., of Des Moines succeeded in afore- 
mentioned towns by recently organized Sloan- 
Pierce Lumber Co., with headquarters at 420 S. 
W. Seventh St., Des Moines, Iowa. The W. O. 
Sloan Lumber Co. will continue to operate five 
lumber yards in Iowa, with headquarters also at 
420 S. W. Seventh St. 

Correctionville—Joyce Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Anderson Lumber Co. and the yards will be con- 
solidated. 

Readlyn—Readlyn Lumber Co. sold to Spahn & 
Rose Lumber Co. 


KANSAS. Kansas City—Midland Valley Casket 
Co. succeeded by Midland Casket Co. and moved 
to 9381 West 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Charles J. Wallich Co. suc- 
ceeded by Wallich Lumber Co. 


MINNESOTA. Sacred Heart—Central Lumber Co. 
sold to McGregor Lumber Co. and the twa yards 
will be merged, using the buildings of the Central 
Lumber Co. yards. 


NEW YORK. Rochester—Gordon & Van de 
Visse Lumber Co. changed name to Van De Visse 
& Kildea Lumber Co., 1503 Lyell Avenue. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Nortonville—Salzer Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Solinger’s Lumber Yard. 


OKLAHOMA. Weleetka—Weleetka Lumber & 
Hardware Co. purchased by Jack Bell; Joe Meyers 
will continue as manager. 


OREGON. Klamath Falls—Klamath Moulding 
~ plant here purchased by Metler Bros. of Lake 

iew. 

WASHINGTON, Centralia—Lewis County Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Rowland Lumber Co. 

Fortson—Klement & Kennedy: estate of the late 
Charles T. Kennedy has sold its interest in the 
property to T. M. Klement. The holdings involved 
include properties in Minnesota, at Klamath Falls, 
Ore., and at Fortson. 

Seattle—Brose & Bjork Shingle Co. changed 
name to Evergreen Shingle Co. 


WISCONSIN. Bayfield—Bayfield Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Wachsmuth Lumber Co. 





New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Santa Paula—Citizens Mill & 
Lumber Co. with headquarters at Ventura, opened 
branch yard. 


GEORGIA. Athens—-Hartman-Bedgood Lumber 
Co. opened on Wynburn Ave, 

KANSAS. Russell—Cofield-Ellis Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Red Bank—Satter Lumber Co. 
will open early in July, having leased the former 
Joseph Burrowes lumber yard on West Front St. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Belgray Lumber Co., 76 
Throop St. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Lumber Co.; wholesale. 

TEXAS. Benavides—McCord Lumber Co.: the 
Duval Lumber Co.; the Kaffie Lumber Co., and the 
Mirando City Lumber Co. are locating in the oil 
field section here. 

UTAH. Midvale—Williams Building Supply Co. 
is opening on State St. 

VIRGINIA. Pulaski—Covey Lumber Co.; retail. 


Ramseur — Parks-Smith 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. 
$75,000. 

FLORIDA. Pensacola—Gulf Timber Products Co. 

GEORGIA. Crandall—Crandall Timber & Lum- 
ber Co. ; 

INDIANA. Wakarusa—Werner Lumber Co.; to 
manufacture wood products. 

NEW YORK. Kingston—Clark & Davis Lumber 
Co.; $10,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Wood Co.; $20,000. 

Henderson—Warren Land & Timber Co.; to own 
and operate a general lumber business. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Alleghany Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Milton—Blue Mountain Lumber Co.: 
$3,500. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Sacramento—State Box Co.; 


Andrews—Clay County 


Sumter—Sellers Lumber 


Co.; $5,000; to engage in construction business and 
deal in building material. 


VERMONT. Burlington—Shepard Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) organized to take over the Vermont retail 
business of Shepard & Morse Lumber Co. The 
Shepard & Morse Lumber Co. will continue to han- 
dle the wholesale business. 


VIRGINIA. Norftolk—-Seaboard Pulp Wood 
Corp.; to do a timber-land and general lumber 
business. 

Richmond—L, O. Tolson Co. (Inc.); to buy and 
sell building materials. 

WASHINGTON. Mt. Vernon—C, V. Scott & Son 
(Inc.); $30,000; lumber. 


WISCONSIN. Fond du Lac—Advance Lumber 
& Sales (Inc.). 


CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 
Triangle Timber Co., 303 Rogers Building; $10,000. 
Timber merchants. 


New Mills and Equipment 


MINNESOTA. Hastings—C. A. Lund Manufac- 
turing Co. establishing $30,000 factory for manu- 
facture of skis. 

MISSISSIPPI. Picayune—Goodyear Yellow Pine 
Co. is erecting plant to utilize stump wood from 
cutover pine lands. 


NEW JERSEY. Trenton—Muehlhausen Cooper- 
age Co, plans plant to cost about $10,000. 


CANADA. QUEBEC. St. Georges de Beauce—A. 
Gilbert plans sawmjll and sash and door factory to 
cost about $40,000. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Abbeville—Price Lumber Co. plan- 
ing mill and lumber stored in the building de- 
stroyed by fire, with loss estimated at $10,000: no 
insurance. Plans are under way to rebuild at the 
earliest possible date. 


CALIFORNIA. Galt—Diamortd Match Co. build- 
ings and lumber yard destroyed by fire, with loss 
estimated at $40,000. 

Rio Vista—Noah Adams Lumber Co. main build- 
ing, shed and several piles of lymber containing 
more than 100,000 feet, destroyed by fire, with loss 
estimated between $40,000 and $50,000. 


FLORIDA. Osceola—Osceola Cypress Co. plan- 
ing mill and sawmill damaged by fire, the loss be- 
ing estimated between $100,000 and $150,000. In 
the destroyed section of the planing mill was lo- 
cated the most expensive machinery in the plant, 
much of which will have to be replaced. The mill 
was operating in full, and work on rebuilding the 
destroyed portion will be started at once. 


GEORGIA. Amsterdam—Gragg Lumber Co. had 
two dry kilns, packed with choice lumber; planing 
mill; lumber storage sheds, with all the finished 
high-grade lumber. and a number of stacks of 
hardwood and pine heart lumber destroyed by 
fire. A conservative estimate of the loss is between 
$50,000 and $75,000. with no insurance. The band 
mill unit was saved. Plans are being made to 
rebuild. 





Hymeneal 


GRAHAM-SWAN—Miss Alice Lee Swan, 
daughter of O. T. Swan, executive secretary 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and Mrs. Swan, was 
married to Walter Graham of the British 
embassy in Nanking, China, on May 14. Mrs, 
Graham had been visiting Mr. and Mrs. W. T. 
Peck in Nanking, where Mr. Peck is coun- 
sellor of the United States embassy, since 
last October. Mr. and Mrs. Graham are liv- 
ing in the British embassy in Peiping, after 
a honeymoon at Hangchow, 





HODGE-ATKINS—The marriage of Mrs. 
Bessie Lee Atkins, daughter of a _ Bolivar, 
Tenn., lumberman, to Bert Hodge, attorney 
and editor of Bolivar, on April 16, has been 
announced. The vows were taken in the 
First Baptist Church, Trenton, Tenn. 





DEMING-MACPHERSON—In a lovely cere- 
mony at Knowles Memorial Chapel of Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Fla., Miss Louise Ben- 
nett Macpherson, daughter of Charles R. 
Macpherson, president for the past seven 
years of the Southern Cypress Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and Mrs. Macpherson, be- 
came the bride of Olcott Hawthorne Deming 
of Knoxville, Tenn., on June 2. Dean Charles 
A. Campbell of the chapel performed _ the 
service, assisted by Dr. Hamilton Holt, presi- 
dent of the college. Mr. Deming is a great- 
grandson of Nathaniel Hawthorne, and grad- 
uated from Rollins College in 1935. 





FINCH-MacFAYDEN—Miss Dorothea Paul- 
ine MacFayden and Jesse Lee Finch, lumber 
inspector for the Thomasville (N. C.) Chair 
Co., were married June 4 at the bride’s home 
in Thomasville. 
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taking the business. The rate difference is 
about 50 cents for June and July, and in 
September will be around $2. Rates to the 
Orient are easier; lumber can be shipped to 
Japan and to Hongkong, China, for $16. 
China is buying is small volume, and Japan 
is doing hardly any buying. 


SHINGLES—New business is slow. Prices 
have dropped an average of 10 to 15 cents 
in the past fortnight. A number of mills are 
down and more will close at the end of the 
week. In spite of many closings, stocks 
continue to accumulate. A favorable factor 
in production is lower-priced shingle logs, 
now selling at $14@15. One shipper is quot- 
ing $3 for No. 1 XXXXX direct to trade; 2’s 
and 3’s are priced at $2.30 and $1.40. 


LOGS—tThe shortage of logs is over; though 
lumber cedar logs are still rather scarce, one 
manufacturer reports. Prices are very firm 
for this time of year. Shingle logs have 
dropped $1@2 below previously published 
prices of $16@17. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—Demand has fallen off 
slightly. Building of small residences is con- 
tinuing apace, particularly in the suburbs of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, and there has been 
a fair call for building material to date. 
Mills have sufficient orders to keep their 
shipping crews busy for some time, and, as 
farm price and crop prospects continue to 
improve, there is every likelihood that the 
summer slump will not be as marked as 
usual. Industrials are fairly active in the 
market, although this demand has fallen off 
somewhat. Production has at last caught up 
with sales volume, and manufacturers have 
an opportunity to round out items in short 
supply, especially low-grade boards and di- 
mension stock. To date in 1937 the output 
has been but little more than half the sales 
volume, and stocks at the mills are in about 
the same volume as at this time last year, 
with the unfilled order lists considerably 
larger. Prices are holding firm at levels 
established some weeks ago, with premiums 
still being asked on some items in short 
supply. 

NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—An_ upturn 
in post sales is believed to mark the begin- 
ning of the largest demand for several years. 
Although the present market is even more 
active than usual at this season, dealers say 
they expect a far greater volume of business 
in the near future. Supply of 3-inch rounds, 
in short supply for several seasons, now 
appears to be sufficient for the demand, but 
there has developed a shortage of 4-inch 


rounds, and, to a lesser extent, of the larger 
sizes. The situation makes for a more 
evenly balanced stock than for some years 
past. Demand for poles to replace storm 


damage has fallen off considerably, but busi- 
ness is better than it was last year. Prices 
hold firm. 


MILLWORK—With country roads getting 
into shape, despite heavy rains throughout 
the Northwest, and with the seeding season 
ending, rural business has taken an upward 
turn, practically compensating for a _ slight 
falling off in the larger centers due to labor 
troubles. Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth and 
St. Cloud, together with smaller cities in the 
State, have been under a handicap because 
of high prices asked by carpenters and other 
building tradesmen, As a consequence, many 
prospective home builders have taken a wait- 
ing attitude. Estimating departments are 
still fairly busy. West Coast and Inland 
Empire lumber is easier to secure. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
June 5, 1937, totaled 1,486,995 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 70,312 cars (a decrease of 
10,916 cars below the amount for the two weeks 
ended May 22); grain, 50,139 cars; livestock, 
23,059 cars; coal, 227,806 cars; coke, 30,213 
cars; ore, 150,580 cars; merchandise, 320,240 
cars, and miscellaneous 614,646 cars. The total 
loadings for the two weeks ended June 5 show 
a decrease of 65,950 cars below the amount for 
the two weeks ended May 22. 
















































































How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
. In Classified Department 


Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line + 










| Four consecutive issues..........90 cents a line 


Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 








Thirteen consecutive issues..........$2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 


Count in the signature. Heading 
counts as two lines, 


No display except the heading is 
permitted, 


Extra white space figured at line 
Tate. 


One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and 
Seller. Best for selling lumber, shin- 
gles, retail yards, business opportunity, 
timber and timberlands, machinery, 
locomotives, cars, rails and equip- 
ment used in logging operations. You 
can get employees, salesmen, employ- 
ment or anything used in lumber and 
allied industries by advertising in the 
Wanted and For Sale department of 
the American Lumberman, 

Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL 





Too Late To Classify 





CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











WANTED 








Employees 





FRONT DESK MAN 


To take charge of front desk in retail yard. Must 
be thoroughly acquainted with lumber, millwork, 
paint and hardware. Location—Michigan. State 
age, experience and salary expected. 

Address “F. 8&6,’ care American Lumberman. 





WE WANT A FIRST CLASS 


Capable, competent planing mill mechanic—one who 
can grind knives to patterns—make complete 
matcher and moulder set ups and if can fit and 
file Band Resaws would make it better for us. 
Good steady work for right man. 

Address Van Keulen & Winchester Lumber Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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WANTED 


Employees 














MILLWORK ITEM LISTER 


Experienced in listing Special Millwork from 
plans, state experience, age and salary expected. 
Address “F. 62,"° care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 


For Southern Illinois territory. Comm. and draw- 
ing account. Unlimited opportunity for right man, 
Address “F, 82,” care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK SERVICE MAN 


To check all millwork items on jobs also list same 
into mill. Must understand stair and cabinet work. 
Location—Michigan. State age, experience and sal- 
ary expected. 

Address ‘‘F. 85,’’ care American Lumberman. 


A GOOD CHANCE FOR LIVE COMMISSION MAN 


Who knows soft woods—in Chicago—who would 
like to take over a going business. Give particu- 
lars about yourself—age, length of time in lumber 
business in Chicago and references. 

Address ‘‘F. 77,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: MILLWORK DETAILER & BILLER 


By Appalachian Hardwood Trim & Dimension 
plant—In applying state age, past experience, sal- 
ary expected and references. 

Drawer 335, Bristol, Tennessee. 


WTD.: AN EXP’D MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 


To list and price plan jobs, do some selling, and 
capable ot handling men. Write stating experience, 
age, salary expected. 

LUYHKING LUMBER CO., INC., Evansville, Ind. 


LARGE WHOLESALER 


Desires capable commission men in Western Mich- 

igan, illinois, indiana and Unio territories. We are 

producing approximately five million feet of Yel- 

low Pine dimension monthly and have special 

proposition tor competent producers. 
CUMMERCIAL LUMBER PRODUCTS, Red. 
10226 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 


WTD.: FOREMAN FOR SMALL TRIM MILL 
N. Y¥. City. Exp’d in millwork for new residences 


preferred. Give full particulars, including salary. 
Address “F, 98,’’ care American Lumberman. 


























Salesmen 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Who is thoroughly acquainted with the retail lum- 
ber trade in Northwestern Ohio and Southern 
Michigan. Old established wholesaler offers excel- 
lent opportunity for the right man. Experience 
and reterences requested. 

Address “F, 756,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: SALESMAN 


To cover central to northern Indiana. Good oppor- 
tunity for right man. Will consider only experi- 
enced man, thoroughly familiar with retail and in- 
dustrial carlot trade, and conversant with Yellow 
Pine, Ponderosa Pine, and west coast products. 
Please reply in writing, describing qualifications 
and giving several references; also late snap-shot 
if availablie. 

EDWARD HINES LUMBER CO., 77 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED: SALESMAN 


With Wholesaler, Lumtler-Millwork and _ Selling 
experience on Road. State age and qualifications. 
Good salary if can produce orders. 

Address “‘F. 83,” care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN NOW CALLING ON LUMBER 


And building material trade, to carry sideline- 
steel medicine cabinets. Splendid opportunity. All 
territories. Commission basis. NATIONAL METAL 
ART MFG. CO., Inc., 420-12 St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WTD.: EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 


For Michigan territory. Please write giving full 
information. ; 
BRADLEY, MILLER & CO., Bay City, Mich. 


Employment 


POSITION WANTED 


Traffic Manager—General office work. Thorough 
knowledge lumber rates, transit privileges, recon- 
signing, overcharge and loss and damage claims. 
12 yrs. experience with largest wholesale and retail 
yard in middle west. Aggressive. Best references. 
Address “F. 90,’"’ care American Lumberman. 
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FOR SALE 














Ernployment 





15 YEARS SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE 


In lumber and mason materials. Have successfully 
handled all phases of retailing and wholesaling in- 
cluding managership. Desire position as manager 
or assistant to owner which will lead to acquiring 
interest. 38 yrs. old, unquestionable ref. At pres- 
ent employed, but seeks connection with greater 
responsibility. 
Address “F. 79,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: EXECUTIVE POSITION 
Thirty years experience in manufacture and sales 
Soutnern and West Coast hard and soft woods. Ex- 
perienced office management, sales, credits, pur- 
chases, personnel. Thorough knowledge builders 
supplies, paints, glass, etc. Can take responsibility 
of management tor owner who cannot give busi- 
ness his entire attention. Prefer Southwest, High- 
est references. 
Address “F. 87,’’ care American Lumberman. 








APPLICANT WITH 20 YEARS EXPERIEwcE 
In buying and inspecting hardwoods in Tennessee, 
Southern Kentucky, and Northern Alabama, wishes 
to connect with reliable concern as buyer or in- 
spector. Is familiar with smaller as well as larger 
mills in this territory. Commission or salary. Will 
furnish references. 

Address “‘N. 26,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WTD.: POSITION BY PROFESSIONAL COOK 
20 yrs. exp. lbr. & training camps, hotels, sani- 
tariums. 2 yrs. exp. Army. Will consider club 
house. 

ALEX C. COOK, 6 McCreery St., Beckley, W. Va. 


CAPABLE, DEPENDABLE LUMBER, MILLWORK 


Building Materials (Manufacturing—Retail) Ac- 
countant, office Manager, qualified handle income. 
Social Security, other tax reports, etc., is avail- 
able for bigger, tougher assignment. Also experi- 
enced listing, estimating from Plans—Sales. 
Address “‘F. 88,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WTD.: SASH AND DOOR FOREMAN 
Twenty years experience stock and special mill- 
work plants, capable of doing piece billing and 
some detailing. 

Address ‘I’, 81,’’ care 











American Lumberman., 





POSITION WANTED—MANAGER 


Years of experience as manager for large retail 





Lumber Company. Will Employed 
—Ref’s. 
Address ‘“‘F. 97,” care American Lumberman. 





A-1 CIRC. SAWYER & FILER WANTS JOB 
On small hard or softwood mill, tractor or steam. 
10 years exp. A-1 ref. 

Address “F’, 94,’’ care American Lumberman. 





SUPT. & ESTIMATOR IN MILL 


Doing highgrade special millwork wants similar 
position. A worker, able to meet trade & capable 
of lots of detail. Knows all branches of retail Ibr. 
business. 

Address “fF. 96,’’ care American Lumberman. 


TWO HONORABLY DISCHARGED C. C. C. YOUNG 


Men wish employment in a lumber camp, or 
trapper’s helper, etc. 
Address “‘F. 95,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK SUPT. & DRAFTSMAN 


Seeks position, 20 years exp. in high class mill- 
work. 12 yrs. supt. and draftsman. Northern 
States preferred. Age 38. 

Address “F. 62,” care American Lumberman. 


EXP’D LUMBER SALESMEN WANT JOBS 


Eastern territory, out Phila. and vicinity; reason- 
able compensation expected. Write Employment 
Committee, Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Assn., 321 
Hansberry St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa, 














LOGGING AND MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


Skillful low cost operator, employed, middle-aged, 
experienced woods and mills since boyhood. Go 
anywhere full charge small operation or handle 
lands and logging for large Co. Best references. 
Address “F. 69,” care American Lumberman. 


MILL MANAGER—EXP’D BOTH PINE & HDWD. 
Practical experience all departments. Twelve years’ 
successful experience as manager. Age 42. Concern 
now with liquidating. Available after June first. 
Address “F, 70,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Log mill or box factory. 
Address “F, 67,’ care American Lumberman. 











Lumber and Dimension 


WTD.: LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE—ROUGH 


For Export. Sound square edge; 85% heart contents. 
7, 2%". F.. 3" 2 es 12’ & up avg. 17’ lineal 
2x3”, 2x4” , 2x6”, 3x4”, 3x6” 12’ & up avg. 18’ lineal 
3x9”, 4x4”, 4x6”, 4x9”, 6x6”, 20’& up ave. 24’ lineal 
Address “EK. 85,”" care American Lumberman. 








WTD.: WAGON OAK PLANKS & TOUGH ASH 

U.K. importer desires connection with reputable 

mill or shipper furnishing wagon Oak & Tough Ash. 
Address “F. 31," care American Lumberman. 





WTD.: 2x2 & 214x242—30” WHITE OAK SQUARES 


Or will place cutting order, also Red Oak bending 
Rim strips 6 & 7’ long; Hamilton, Ontario, delivery. 
Address “F*. 89,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: FURNITURE SQUARES 
x 2 x 19 & 30 Ash, Oak, Gum, Walnut, 
%x 2%x 19 & 30 Maple, Birch, Beech, 
= 3 x 19 & 30 Poplar, ete. 
FOREST PRODUCTS CoO., 





Ce bono 


Oak Park, Ill. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


WANTED: LUMBER YARD 
Want to buy a good lumber yard in northern Mis- 
souri, southern lowa or Illinois. 
Address “B. 43,” care American Lumberman. 











WTD. TO BUY: GOOD LUMBER & COAL YARD 


In northern Illinois or southern Wisconsin. All 
replies strictly confidential. 
Address ‘‘F. 67,"" care American Lumberman. 


Timber and Timber Lands 


WTD. TO HEAR FROM OWNERS HAVING LARGE 


Body 2nd growth or large pine to sell. 
J. P. CADY, Pine Bluff, Ark. 











Engine and Boilers 


WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shin- 
gles, new or second-hand machinery; engines, 
boilers, electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, 
rails, business opportunity, timber and timber lands, 
or anything used in the lumber industry, you can 
get it at a small cost by advertising in the 
“Wanted Columns” of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, IIl. 


Used Machinery 


WANTED MIXED MILL SCRAP IRON 


R. R. Cars, Engines and Rails. Also abandoned 
or obsolete plants for dismantling. Write, wire 
or phone. 
B. COPLAN & CO., Chicago, Illinois. 
5148 Drexel Ave., Phone Fai. 7227. 


Steel Rails 


WANTED TO BUY 
Ten miles 40 lb. Relaying Rails with bars; will 
consider 30 lb. also. Advise price and condition. 
Address “F. 47,’' care American Lumberman. 

















, 





Logging Equipment 


WANTED 


Locomotive Crane, 35 to 50 tons capacity, pre- 
ferably with 50 foot or longer boom. 
Address “F. 80," care American Lumberman. 





HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale de- 
partment when you want to sell something 
in the lumber industry. AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














Retail Lumber Yards 


FOR SALE: RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


Chicago Suburban Territory. Old established; com- 
pletely equipt. Large inventory; lumber, paints, 
hardware, etc. Steam heated apt. for owner or yard 
man on premises. Gross sales last year over $40,000. 
For details, address “‘E. 89,’ care American Lum- 
berman, 








FOR SALE: RETAIL LUMBER & COAL YARD 
In Northern Indiana; good farming section and 
lake trade. Reason for selling is settlement of es- 
tate. Write J. J. HOLZBAUER, Leiters Ford, Ind. 





A BARGAIN: OLD EST. RETAIL LBR. YD. 
& MILL 


Centrally located in Dayton, Ohio. We are offer- 
ing for quick sale a $100,000 investment for $30,000. 
Properly managed this plant will net from $20,000 
to $30,000 a year. 

Address “‘D. 39,” care American Lumberman, 


FOR SALE: LUMBER AND COAL YARD 


Reasonable. 35 miles from Milwaukee, Wis. 
Address “F. 29,” care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE 


Majority stock interest in long established retail 
lumber business in city of 30,000—New York State. 
Sale necessary to liquidate estate. 

Address “EK. 49,” care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE 


Good lumber yard central Kansas. 
owned 35 years. 
gate. 

Address “F, 78,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE: GOOD RETAIL YARD 


In Southern Missouri. Profitable over a lomg 
period of years. A good money maker. Excellent 
reason for selling. If interested write “‘F. 92,” 
care American Lumberman. 











Individually 
If you want a bargain, investi- 








A LUMBER YARD IN DECATUR, ILLINOIS, 


A city of 60,000 with only three yards. Yard has 
shown profit the last two years and an increase 
in sales to date this year. Only reason for selling 
is stockholders’ disagreement. 

Address ‘“‘F. 99,” care American Lumberman. 


Lumber and Dimension 


WANT FIRM ORDER FOR 


250,000 feet splendid Beech Flooring. In}#x2%; 2 
and 1%” faces. Buyer must take three grades as 
accumulated. Shipments can begin June 15th. 
Approved credit required. 

Address “‘F. 51,” care American Lumberman. 











FOR SALE 
35,000 ft. 3” Dry No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm. 
15,000 ft. 2%” Dry No. 1 Com. & — Soft Elm. 
Write for delivered pric 
VAN KEULEN & WINCHESTER LUMBER co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





FOR SALE 


350M’ 4/4 Mixed Oak Tie Sides. Six months to 
one year dry. 
Address “F. 84,"" care American Lumberman. 


4/4 SOFT TEXTURED RED AND WHITE OAK 


No. 2 Com, No. 1 Com, and No. 1 Com. and better. 
Can furnish either air dried or kiln dried. 
THE ATHENS LUMBER CoO., Athens, Ohio. 


LET US HAVE YOUR INQUIRIES 


On Short Leaf Yellow Pine dimension & roofers. 
WORDEN LUMBER COMPANY, 
502 Columbia Pike, Arlington, Virginia. 


FOR SALE: 2 CARS 1x2 TO 5” COM. BASSWOOD 


Air or Kiln Dried. Worked any way. 
Address “‘F. 91,” care American Lumberman. 














Business Opportunities 


RARE MILLING OPPORTUNITY IN B. C. 


Many years supply red cedar, spruce etc., border- 
ing on Ry and river, Liberal proposition to opera- 
tor with cash. 

Address “F. 76," care American Lumberman. 


A CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT BRINGS 
BUYER AND SELLER TOGETHER 
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FOR SALE 


Business Opportunities 


ON ACCOUNT OF MY ADVANCED AGE 


I desire to retire from active effort and am offer- 
ing my well established and profitable business 
at an attractive price. Factory manufacturing 
wooden specialties now operating. <A large tract 
of timber land, all equipment and business good 
will. Possession at once. 

Address “F. 43,” care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE 


Complete Concentration Plant, 404-B Woods 
Matcher complete; 14x20 Timber Sizer, ample 
Lumber Buggies, Modern Cross-circulating Moore 
Dry Kiln complete with power plant. Still oper- 
ating; available in ten days. 

CHEROKEE LUMBER CO., Cherokee, Alabama. 

















FOR SALE: SASH & DOOR MILL 


Located in a fine lowa city. Is operating and well 
equipped and stocked. For further particulars 
Address “‘F. 60,’ care American Lumberman. 


A MODERN RE-MANUFACTURING PLANT 


In the Western pine district with assured source 
of supply. This is a live going concern with a sur- 
prising record of earnings during the past six 
years. In 1936 earned at the rate of 30% on basis 
of $200,000 investment. Can be bought on basis 
of invoice of stock and depreciated value of plant. 
Has been operated with minimum organization. 
Owner wishes to retire from active business. 

Address: AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4459 Stuart 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 








MILL FOR SALE 


6’ Sinker-Davis Band mill, re-saw, 2 steam engines, 
gwang-edger, 3 cut-off saws and all equipment for 
operation of mill & logging. 

Write Mrs. CHAS. E. NAY, Deputy, Ind. 


Timber and Timber Lands 


FOR SALE 


Located in Vinton and Jackson Counties, Ohio. 
2100 acres of timber land, estimated 100.000 oak 
cross-ties ready tor immediate cutting, with grow- 
ing crop. Baltimore and Ohio Railroad available. 
Cheap for cash. Communicate with JESSE E. 
COHEN, 703 Sinclair Bldg., Steubenville, Ohio. 











FRED C. KNAPP, PORTLAND, OREGON 
BUYS AND SELLS TIMBER LANDS ANYWHERE 





FOR QUICK SALE—HIGH GRADE TIMBER 
5,000,000 Ft. Hardwood and Softwood located 
South Central State. 

Address “F. 49,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HIGH GRADE HARDWOOD TIMBER FOR SALE 


A tract of high grade hardwood timber, located 
in Northern Michigan, containing 4,000,000 feet— 
maple, birch, oak, basswood—is offered for sale at 
a very reasonable price. 

Address Drawer 817, Houghton, Michigan. 


Used Machinery 


FOR SALE 


One Farquhar No. 5-A portable Saw Mill belt feed, 
40’ log beam carriage, 95’ of ways. 

One Hill non-clog sawdust blower. 

One belt tightener. 

20’ of live rolls. 

6 dead rolls. 

One American swing cut-off or slab saw. 

One American 2 saw trimmer six to twenty ft. 

One 2% H.P. BU-6 climax engine heavy duty 1150 

Two lumber buggies. 

Three 56” diameter inserted tooth Hoe saws. 

Also numerous other logging equipment. 
Address “‘F. 93,” care American Lumberman. 


1—S. A. WOODS NO. 608 8x15” PLANER 


And Matcher. Machine is like new. Must be 
moved at once. J. E. BELLOWS, 34 Freeport 
Street, Dorchester. Mass. 

















CHALLONER SHINGLE MACHINERY 


Complete Stock and Records. New and Used Shin- 
gle Machines. Repair all Challoner Machinery. 


Write: HAMILTON MACHINERY EXCHANGE, 
Menominee, Mich, 




















FOR SALE 


June 19, 1937 
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Used Machinery 


MACHINERY BARGAINS 


54” Ball Bearing No. 111 American Band Resaw; 
54” Fay & Egan No. 227 Twin Vertical Resaw: 
60” Yates H-6 Horizontal Resaw. 

New two-saw Trimmer. 6’ to 24’. 

New No. 4-NC Corley Circular Mill, 12’ Mandrel— 
3 ball bearing boxes, 24’ carriage, 4 headblocks 
44” opening, 68’ track & woodwork. 

No. 472 Yates automatic steel Feed Table. 

No. 87 Yates Flooring Machine & F-3 steel Feed 
Table; set No. 33 American End-Matchers: A-7 
Yates Flooring Machine. 

No. 450 Woods Double Surfacer, 6-knife round 
heads, 24 x 8”; No. 156 Berlin-Yates round 
4-knife head Single Surfacer, 30”. 

20” Yates No. 199 round head Jointer, 5 HP motor 
on arbor. 

60” Yates No. 275 automatic Knife Grinder; 32” 
F.. & E. No, 100 Knife Grinder; No. 137 Berlin- 
Yates Head Grinder. 

No, 212 Hanchett Automatic Band Saw Grinders 
with stands; 14” Hanchett No. 814 Band Saw 
Stretcher & retoother. 

New Britain No. 3 Chain Saw Mortiser. 

No. 312 F. & E. 4-spindle Multiple Borer, A-1. 

No. 5 Doig 15-track Open Back Nailer. Cleater. 

No. 2 Hawker Ball Bearing Rod & Dowel machine. 

37” American ‘‘Columbia’’ 3-drum Sander, A-1. 

No. 50 Sturtevant Single Exhaust Fan; 60” Sturte- 
vant Double Fan. 

No. 6 Mitts & Merrill Hog, 48” cylinder, 2 sets of 
knives, 3 throat plates, A-1. 

Foremost Machinery Dealers in the South 
LIQUIDATION SALES COMPANY 
3148 Paris Ave., New Orleans, La. 


weer 








FOR SALE 

Saw Mill Machinery: 

Deck Saw Rig, with 80” Saw 

3-arm log kicker, 4#” shaft 12’ 6” long 

4-arm log kicker, 44” shaft 24’ 6” long 

72” Allis heavy edgers, 24” saws, Coleman feed 
rolls 

4-saw overhead Slab Slasher, with saws 

1l-saw overhead trimmer with saws 

32-saw Wilkin-Challoner steam gang mill, com- 
plete with rolls, cant flipper, grinder and 2 sets 
saws 


Logging Equipment: 

1 “American’’ Model I Loader 
1 “American”? Model C Loader 
1 125-ton Wheel Press 


Road Machinery: 

1 10-ton Holt Tractor, crawler 

1 No. 12 Adams leaning wheel Road Machine 
EAST ALABAMA LUMBER CoO., Tuskegee, Ala. 
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FOR SALE: 80 HP BENZ DIESEL ENGINE 


30 HP, 50 HP, 80 HP Electric Hoists. 110-220-360- 
528 ft. Air Compressors. 5 Ten, 8 Ton. 14 Ton 
Gasoline Locomotives. 1000 GPM Elec. Underwrit- 
ers Fire Pump. 10- 5 KW LeRoi Gas Lighting 
Plants. 4- 1% KW & 3 KW Moon Turbines. 26 
Steam Hoists 7x 10-8x10-9x10. 

TIDF WATER EQUIPMENT & MACHINERY CORP. 
875 Sixth Avenue New York. N. Y. 


SAWMILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





6’ Horizontal Resaw Carriage 

8’ Band Mill Slasher 

20’ Trimmer Chain 

12” Steam Feed Shafting ° 
72” Edger Pulleys 

48” Hog Belting 


Filing Room Equipment Wood Saws 


Also Other Equipment 
HEINEMAN LUMBER CO., MERRILL, Wis. 





FOR SALE 


Stearns 60” Gang Edger, left-hand, good condition. 

15x6” Yates A-4 Planer and Matcher, round heads, 
double profiles. 

30” Yates No. 177 Double Planer, round heads, 
motor drive. 

54” and 44” Yates Band Resaws, with or without 
motors. 

Gang Lath Mill and Bolte 

HERMANCE MACHINE COMPANY 
Williamsport, Pa. 


FOR SALE: 1 ROTARY SAWMILL, PHOENIX 
1 Horiz. 60” Diamond Band Sawmill: 1 6000 gal. 
steel tank mounted on standard gauge R. R. car. 

Address “F. 55,” care American Lumberman. 








Used Machinery 


FOR SALE 


Two No. 229 American Flooring Matchers together 
with automatic Feeding Tables, in perfect running 
condition. 

Address “F. 100,” care American Lumberman. 








FOR SALE: A GOOD TIME TO BUY 
Locos. Crane, Brown Hoist, 40 ton RR steam. 
A. V. KONSBERG, 111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
CRATING & BOX MCHRY.-ENGINE & SAWS 


American and Perkins machinery, $300. 
J. T. SIMONSON, Rt. 5, Muskegon, Mich. 








Logging Ry. Equipment 


ONE LIDGERWOOD OVERHEAD SKIDDER 


Complete with separate skidding and loading en- 
gines, six drums in all. Also one 36” gauge Porter 
locomotive with a number of cars. 

MULLINS LUMBER CO., Mullins, S. C. 





FOR SALE 
1 Over head Lidgerwood skidder, and 
1 8-ton rod locomotive in good used condition. 
BAIST COOPERAGE & LUMBE CoO., 
Plaquemine, La. 


FOR SALE—LOW PRICE 


1 65 Ton Baldwin Locomotive Engine. 
1 American Steam log loader; both good condition. 
THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE & 
LUMBER CoO., Gladstone, Michigan 








_ Locomotives and Cars 


FOR “SALE: 50 TON STANDARD GAUGE LIMA 


Geared locomotive latest ty eylinders and trucks, 
eylinders three sizes 11” 12”. Will sell cheap 
or trade for other po 

HARRY P. BOURKE, Escanaba, Mich. 








SEVERAL LOCOMOTIVES FOR SALE 


At Goldboro Lumber Company, Dover, North Caro- 
lina. If interested, write for specifications. 





Tractors 


$375.00—TRACTORS—$695.00 


Caterpillar crawler type five and ten ton size 
tractors. Government purchase. Perfect condition. 
Ready to show and go. Very adaptable to lumber 
logging and other businesses for which tractors are 
used. Price for five ton $375, for ten ton $695. 
Will give thorough demonstration of 5 and 10 ton 
machines at Mt. Sterling, Ky. Also have a branch 
at Sparta, Wis., where 5 ton tractors can be seen 
and \ we *py calling on Mr. Walter Dutton, 
R. R. 4, Sparta, Wis. For particulars address 
o.. ¢. EVANS, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 








Electric Machinery 


MOTOR BARGAINS 


All 440 volt, 60 a. ce speed, 3 phase. 
2— 25 H.P. Wagner—$70 
1— 40 H.P. General Bieciric—$80.00. 
1— 50 H.P. General Electric—$85.00. 
1— 75 H.P. Fairbanks Morse—$125.00. 
1—100 H.P. Robbins & Myers—$145.00. 

Also the following 3450 Speed Motors, 
4— 25 H.P. Fairbanks Morse—$65.00. 
2— 30 H.P. Wagner—$70.00. 
2— 50 H.P. Wagner—$85.00. 
1— 75 H.P. Ideal—-$97.50. 
1—100 H.P. Fairbanks Morse—$110.00. ; 
Also many other Motors, Generators, etc. Prices 
cover Motors only and are cash F.O.B. Chicago. 
Subject to prior sale 

ELECTRIC AL SURPLUS COMPANY. 
1885 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 








WOODWORKING MACHINERY BARGAINS 


Write us. 
J. LEE HACKETT COMPANY. Detroit. Mich. 





DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 








WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shin- 
gles, new or second-hand machinery; engines, 
boilers, electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, 
rails, business opportunity, timber and timber lands, 
or anything used in the lumber industry, you can 
get it at a small cost by advertising in the 
‘Wanted Columns” of the AMERICAN LUMBER. 
MAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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June 19, 1987 
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FOR SALE 


Miscellaneous 


20 TESTED LUMBER ADS — $1.00 
Timely copy on bldg., remodeling, painting. Checks 
accepted. 
KAE COLLINS, Oakdale. Calif. 

















SAVE FORTY PER CENT 


One-ply Jute Twine chemically treated, cut to suit 
your needs. Free samples. Price 10c per lb. in 500 
lb, lots. Twine 8 lb. balls, 6 balls to bale, 9c per Ib. 
R. FREUND & SON, 
5207 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





BUNKS FOR SALE 
Bunks (Single-Double Decked) Used; good condi- 


tion. 
FITZPATRICK, LUNDMARK &CO., Cumberland. 
Tis. 
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FOR SALE 


Miscellaneous 


LUMBER BUGGIES, LOG CARTS, WHEELS 
And axles. When you need these, we will save 
you money. 

PAUL WILLIAMS COMPANY, Macon, Georgia 


CLASSIFIED ADS PRODUCE RESULTS 


That’s why people who want something 
or have anything to sell use the clear- 
ing house section. Advertise in the 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING depart- 
ment to get it or sell it. Read the 
Classified advertisements. Advertise 
in a@ paper that reaches the people 
who would be interested in what you 
want to sell. When you want to sell 
anything used in the lumber world 
and allied industries, advertise in the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Il. 

















SPEE-D-TWIN 


STEAM FEED 


Costs little more than belt or 
friction type feeds, but makes 
a tremendous difference in the 
cut of the mill. Investigate. 


Write for catalog A. 


SOULE 


STEAM FEED WORKS 


MERIDIAN MISSISSIPPI 


————— 




















No. 5 MILL 


Not the Cheapest, but the BEST! 
ASK US FOR THE PROOF 


Hart Saw Mills have been first choice of lumber men 
since 1852. This Hart No. 5 Portable is all-steel, 
roller and ball bearing equipped. Feed driven by 
silent roller chain. No belts. Log-turner driven 
from feed frictions, and connected with universal 
joints, thus insuring perfect alignment. This drivin 
equipment is standard with our mills. Let us sen 
you full information. Write today. 


HART BROTHERS MACHINE CO. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 













Wagons 


continue to do 
the job cheaper 
and better for 
the practical log- 
ger. 
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For snaking and 
bunching use 





our Self-Loading 
Skidders. 
LINDSEY WAGON CO. 
Sole Manufacturers LAUREL, MISS. 





CHANGE YOUR SAWS TO 
THE GENUINE SIMONDS 


B or F tooth. You will cut MORE and better 
lumber, bits last twice ars long, never lose a 
bit or shank. Saw back second day. 


J. H. MINER SAW MF’G. CO., Meridian, Miss. 


MINER’S 1937 TRACTOR GANG EDGER 
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MINER, Meridian, Miss. 











THIS OAK FLOORING IS GUARANTEED 


MARKED FOR GRADE BY THE MANUFACTURER: IS 


INSPECTED AND CERTIFIEO BY THE 
NATIONAL OAK FLOORING 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


TO MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS OF THE 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD C.S. 56-36 AS ISSUED 
BY THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS OF THE 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, WASHINGTON. D.C 


COPYRIGHT 





For Grading Rules, Write: 
NATIONAL OAK FLOORING MFG’RS ASS‘N, Memphis, Tenn. 


AND 











PITTSBURGH STEEL CO., 





NOW PREMIUM GRADE PITTSBURGH WIRE 
SELLS AT ONLY REGULAR PRICE 


Send for the story of this hot zinc dipped, double coated fence. Be- 
cause it’s the biggest fence value on the market today, “Pittsburgh” 
dealers are getting a bigger share of the season’s fence business. 


“BRADLEY BRAND” 
OAK FLOORING 


Standard Strip --- “ Nail Seated” 
Southern Hardwoods --- Shortleaf Pine 
BRADLEY LUMBER SALES CO., Warren, Ark. 









YARD MEN 


ARE REQUESTED TO SEND FOR 
OUR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
WHICH TELLS ABOUT THE 








1601 Grant Bidg., 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 








Books That Will Save You Money 


Send a Postal Giving Name and Address te 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St, Chicago 
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Tavcr operating records show 
that it is false economy —delib- 
erately wasteful —to overburden 
lighter trucks with crushing loads. 
Only engineered-for-the-job 
trucks, of which GMC’s are admit- 
tedly the leaders, can handle the 
heavier loads with positive assur- 
ance of minimum-cost operation 

.- GMC trucks are built with extra 
safety factors—stouter frames, mul- 
ti-leaved springs, husky axles and 
bearings to shoulder heavy loads 


FOR MORE WORK | 
AND GREATER SAVINGS J y 


Glenwood Ave 
and 


Dauphin ot. | 


—yetthere’s not one pound of 
superfluous weight to carry around 
at the expense of gas and tires... 
As for power and downright pul- 
ling ability, the ratio of GMC’storque 
to chassis weight (proved in pub- 
lished comparisons) exceeds 
competition!...The expansive 
line (1% to 12 tons) was laid out so 
you could choose a truck with the 
ideal combination of size, power 
and equipment to exactly fit 
your haulage problem. See GMC. 


QUALITY AT PRICES LOWER THAN AVERAGE 


Time payments through our own Y. M.A. C. Plan at lowest available rates 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS € TRAILERS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH. 
DIVISION OF - 
YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN ~ 


June 19, 1937 
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June 19, 1987 











For almost two years TAG Engineers have 
been working to meet every specification 
suggested by the lumber industry in their 
effort to design an ideal instrument that 
will be low in cost, light in weight, easy to 
operate and, above all, stand up under 
actual working conditions. 


TAG now presents in the new Model W 
a moisture meter that can, for the first 
time, be sold for almost $100. less than 
previous models. Yet, the Model W 
TAG-HEPPENSTALL MOISTURE METER 
retains all the advantages of the older 


C.J. TAGLIABUE MFG. CO. 


Park & Nostrand Ave’s., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Amemecanfiumherman 


heres your new 


HEPPENSTALL MOISTURE METER 





instruments. It's simpler to operate, has 
longer battery life, more rugged in con- 
struction, smaller in size, lighter in weight 
and shuts off automatically when the instru- 
ment door is closed. 


The first production lot of the new Style W 
meter is now available. Write today for 
full information. 


-MAIL C. J. TAGLIABUE MFG. CO. 
Park & Nostrand Avenues 


THIS | Brooklyn, N. Y. 


j Gentlemen: Send full information and Bulletin No. 1160-40, i 
COUPON on the new Model W TAG -HEPPENSTALL MOISTURE 


Nome... 
Address 


— STS. et eae — 



























TENEX CASEIN GLUE— § Waterproof 
WHITE @ Acid-proof 
PURE @ Heat-proof 
UNADULTERATED @ Fire-resistant 
Cold water soluble . .. no heat . no fuss... 
no apparatus . . . mixes easily (jump- free) coco 


AT LAST -- THE MIRACLE CASEIN GLUE 


A new era in glueing methods 
means QUALITY AT A PRICE. 


and production that 


June 19, 1937 


harmful effect on tools and equipment. 

SPREADS FURTHER—LESS TO BUY! 
ASK YOUR eee ' JOBBER FOR UNUSUAL 
PRICE DEAL . BUY THE HANDY SERVICE 
PACKAGES AT YOUR DEALER—Ii0c, 25c, 40e— 
Also | & 5 Ib. cans. 
Solicited.) 


TENEX MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Sales offices: 220 West 42nd St.. N. Y. C. 
Executive office, Laboratory and ee: 
80-82 Ann St., Passaic, N. 



























(Inquiries from Jobbers 


7 SAMSON 
SPO SASH 


CORD 


gwen of extra quality uni- 

form fine yarn, spun in our 
own mills. Firmly braided, 
smoothly finished, carefully in- 
spected and guaranteed free from 
imperfections which cause in- a 
ferior sash cord to wear out 
quickly. Specified by leading ar- 
chitects everywhere. Send for . 
sample. 


Samson Cordage Works 
Dept.L BOSTON, MASS. 











Does quality mean anything 


to you? 
If your lumber stands ahead of competition, 
by all means let the world know! 

Quality is only a word, if not backed by 
quality; and we think that the surest way of 
making it felt is with genuine engraved business 
cards, designed and produced by us. 


The John B. 


We will gladly work with you 


in designing business cards for 1143 Fullerton Ave., 
genuine engraving. Please send CHICAGO 


Business cards for 
salesmen 


Personal - business 
cards for officials 


Firm stationery 







a sample of what you are now 
using. Engravers since 1857 
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THE ATLANTIC LUMBER COMPANY 





BUFFALO 


BOSTON Headguarters for Hardwoods 
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Builders and contractors are discovering the 
advantages of Carey Cork-Insulated Shingles 
in adding to value and salability of homes, 
without increasing their cost. 


This is THE shingle with outside mineral 
surface for fire and weather protection; layer 
of genuine cork on underside for roof insula- 
tion. The cork back reduces heat losses in 
winter, cuts fuel bills. Makes the home cooler, 
more livable in summer. 


The extra thickness of the Carey Cork- 
Insulated Shingle, because of the cork back, 
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INSULATED SHINGLES 





New Indianapolis homes roofed with this 
modern shingle — selected by builders to 
enhance roof beauty . . . to give extra 
service to owner ... increase sales appeal 


Gregory & Appel, Inc., Indianapolis, Builders 
Orval E. Williamson, Indianapolis, Architect 


...» The Roof That Helps Sell New Homes 


produces pleasing shadow-line effects, con- 
tributing to beauty of home, winning the 
admiration of home buyers on sight. A wide 
choice of modern, non-fading ceramic granule 
colors are available. 


Carey Cork-Insulated Shingles are approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories. Time-tested for 
durability and insulation efficiency in thou- 
sands of homes throughout the country. For 
the Dealer, they are non-competitive and one 
of the most valuable profit producers in the 
roofing field. Write today for full details— 
Address Dept. 11. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


Dependable Products Since 1873 


Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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INSULATION ~ PLUS 





TEMLOK DE LUXE INTERIOR 


American fiumherman 


FINISHES 





increase home and commercial sales 


HESE illustrations show some: 
thing new in interior finishes: An 
insulating fibreboard, factory-finished 
in color! It is Armstrong’s Temlok De 
Luxe, the insulation made in six beau- 
tiful colors—ash, coral, cream, green, 
walnut, and white—at no extra cost. 
This exclusive insulation material 
gives you the sales advantage of factory- 
applied color. Yet Temlok has sacri- 
ficed none of its insulating efficiency 
to add color. What’s more, thorough 
tests show that, even with its smooth- 
surface finish, Temlok De Luxe has a 
high degree of sound-absorption. It 
offers a triple service to owners: In- 
sulation plus color plus sound-quieting! 








Temlok De Luxe is furnished in 
boards, planks, tiles, panels, battens, 
and border strips. These forms can be 
used for a wide variety of attractive 
decorative treatments. Each may be 
quickly and easily cemented in place 
with Armstrong’s Temlok Adhesives to 
form a smooth, colorful wall or ceiling. 

Armstrong’s plan of wholesaler dis- 
tribution makes it possible for Temlok 
dealers to carry small inventories, and 
still be able to fill large orders promptly. 
Right now, find out more about the 
exclusive advantages of Armstrong’s 
Temlok De Luxe. Mail the 
coupon today for samples A’ 
and complete information. 


June 19, 1937 


CoMMERCIAL AND ReEs!- 
DENTIAL interiors can both 
use Temlok De Luze! At the 
leftis shown Marco's Restau- 
rant, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
where Architect Bruno Amato 
specified Temlok Boards in 
cream color for the walls, ash 
color Temlok Tiles for the 
ceiling. The floor is Arm- 
strong’s Accotile. Below is a 
colorful interior of white 
Temlok De Luze Planks 
and Panels. 












ArmsTRONG Cork Propucts CoMPANY 
Building Materials Division 

987 Concord St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Please send me samples 1D, new folder showing 


colors 0, of the new Temlok De Luxe Interior 
Finishes. 


Armstrong’s TEMLOK INSULATION 


DE LUXE INTERIOR FINISHES e 





INSULATING BOARDS 


e LATH e 


SHEATHING 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


If page number does not appear opposite name, display advertisement will be found in a previous issue 


























Aberdeen Plywood Co.. Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry. . Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 20 Roofers Group.. 
Abesto Mfg. Co. ekuaanteve Dodge Div. Chrysler Motors. Kneeland-McLurg Flooring € Co. 49 Rowe Mfg.Co........ 
Adams-Edgar eaten “* Rei it Douglas Fir Exploitation =e ‘Ex- Kurth Lumber Mfg. Co. ra Ruberoid Co., The.... 
Ahonen Lumber Co., A. woes 646 port Co... 
Alabama River Lumber Co. —— de Nemours & Co., z. I. 
Alderman & Sons Co., D. W..... (Grasselli Chemicals Dept.). 57 
Alger-Sullivan Lbr. Co. TE sae 59 Sabine Lumber Co.. 
American Brass Co.,The.. 13 Laucks, Inc., 1. F.... a cy Co... Ps 
American Logging Tool Co...... 20 Lemieux Bros., The.. amson Cordage Wor s. 
American Lumber & Treating Co. 88 a te Ha sawoo 46 6 Lennon Wallpaper Co.. Sawyer Goodman Co.. 
American Sawmill Machinery Co. Ent nee on "The. ardwood Co. gg _Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 17 Schuette Co., Wm.. 45 
American Steel & Wire Co... Ethel 1 mth » c ms ewe Lindsey Wagon Company . 77 + Scrim, WalterG . 4 
Am-Mex Sales Co. Inc.......... 52 5 rs al wed Mili tis Baiee O Long Lake Lumber Co....... Sewall, James W. 45 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.... 8 xchange Saw Mills Sales Co. 61 Louisville Cement Co......... Shevlin Pine Sales Co. 14 
Angelina County Lumber Co..... Lowe Brothers Co., The. Shimer & Sons, Inc., Samuel r% 86 
Angelina Hardwood Co.. eters Lumbermen’s Credit Assn . 67 + Silbernagel & Sons Co., ae 4 
Angier Corp. ‘ 69 Lumbermen’s Mutual al Casualty Co. 20  Sisalkraft Co., The. are 
Antimite Co., ‘The. Feather River Lbr. Co., The...... 63 Luthi & Co., F.C.. dienes wae Smith & Co., D. Be. 
Arkansas Lumber Co. PLR Federal Motor Truck Co........53-54 Smith Lumber Co., Ralph a. 
Arkansas Oak Flooring Co. a Ferguson Lumber Co., W.T..... Smith Wood-Products, Inc... 
Armstrong Cork Products Co.... 82 Findlay-Millar Timber Co....... 4 Soule Steam Feed Works. ; oe 
Associated Lumber Mutuals... .. Fisher, S. E., Publisher.......... Southeastern Lbr. & Timber Co. 59 
Associated Supply Co........... 16  Fleishel Lumber Co.. .+++++. 52  Maislein-Dawson Lumber Co.... Southern Lumber Co.. -. 20 
Atkins & Co., E.C....... 87  FlintkoteCo., The... .. Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n..... 19 Southern Pine Lumber Co. 12 
Atlantic Lumber Co...... 80  Florida-Louisiana Red Cypress ¢ Co. 4 Marathon Paper Mills Co..... Southern Pine-Peavy-Moore § Sales 
Foley Mfg. Co. ; Marietta Paint & Color Co...... Agency... 12 
Ford Motor Company... ...+. 11 Master Woodworker Mfg. Co.... Southwest Lumber Co . 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co....... 2 McNair Shingle Co. Robt........ Southwest Lumber Mills, Inc. 
Babcock Co., W. W., The....... 41  Foreman-Blades Lumber i... Meadow River Lumber Co...:.. Spain & Co., H. M. 20 
Balsa Wood Co., vows ere 20 Foshee Lumber Co. Sai Medford and Martin Hotels. .... Spokane Pine Products Co. . 
Barrett Co., The. pe tpsuven Frantz Mfg. Co. Menominee Bay Shore Lbr. Co.. . Stanley Works, The.. . 43 
Bay De Noquet Co. Frick Co., Inc.. Menominee Indian Mills... . . 14 Stephenson Co., I. tte ences 
B C Spruce Mills, Ltd. 12 ~+©Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. Meridian Lumber Co., Ltd...... g Stevens Hotel, Chicago,.......... 
Benson Hotel. Metropolitan Building Co. paren hn : 6 
Bentley Lumber Co., ye Michigan-California Lumber Co.. 10 umter Pas er ompany, ne. 
Berger Mfg . Co.,The. Milcor Steel Co. ; Superior Fastener Corp.......... 
Biles-Coleman Lumber Co. 19 General Motors Truck Co....... 78 Mills Lumber Co. of Ga., ‘Inc. 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., The.. Glidden Co., The. nguoeers Lena oc aa tara 77 
Bradley Lumber Sales Co.. 77 Goodman Lumber Co. ner Saw g. 0. ae 7 
Bradley-Miller and Co.......... 57 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Moore Dry Kiln Company....... 47 a Fotis i Inc... oo 
Brooks-Scanlon wee Le eee The Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co.... Taster, Stiles & Co. 
Bruce Co., E. L. ae Gordon Hollow Blast Grate Co.. i. we 
Tenex Mfg. Co. 80 
Buchanan, Wm. Griffin Lumber Co., J.M. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron ‘& R. R. Co. 
Buck, Frank R. & Co. eee ee on ane Se Geo. C.. Teuscher Pulley & Belting Co..... 86 
Builders Commerical Agency... .. 69 Griswold Lumber Co.... National Brass Co. Texas Co., The ... ewe 
Burdette Lumber Co.. <a National Lead Co. 15 Thunder Lake Lumber Co. 
Burruss Land and Lumber Co.. National Oak Flooring | Mfrs. “Assn 77 Tolleson Lumber Co...........-- 
Burton-Swartz Cypress Co....... —— Nelson & Co., Gilbert. - 69 ‘Tremont Lumber Company. 
Hart Gena Sadie t oo. ae File Co. Trio Lumber Co.. auiosee Ge 
. dal ri Cooperage & Lum- ber OX ee 
Hatten Lumber Co............. ber Co. Trout Creek Lumber Co....... 
Heatilator Compan Twin City Lumber & Shingle Co.. 6 
Calbar Paint & Varnish Co a * N. 8. W. Co. 
Carey Co., Philip The....... : ; eo ee CF 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel ~~: Hoo & — ih ct elaihdialadadadinie 
Carr Lumber Co. Holland Lumber Co. E.M...... United States Gypsum Co... 
Carroll Lbr. Co., The A. B. 59 Hollenden, Hotel. 7 Urania Lumber Co............. 
Cedar Craft Products, Inc. 63 — : pray Oconto Company. . U. S. Steel Corp. Subsidiaries . . 
Celotex Co., The. Holt Hardwood Company .. esse 2 Oregon-American Lumber Corp. 41 U.S. Steel Products Co......... 
psec ncn NP aaa Holt Lumber a - ...+. 2 Ostrander Railway & Timber Co.. 
Cataietenk Peeteste aoe Enis? = so hal re Ozark Oak Flooring Co., Inc..... 55 
Chapman & Co., A. D., Inc...... ae co” * O.H. 
Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co.. 55 a... ~« Van Donk, stage acme” 
Chevrolet Motor Co. , Sather Geen. Gow Mfg. eS. (sess Von Platen-Fox ompany. iiavea:’ 
Christiansen Co., C. M.. : Pacific Mutual Door Co......... 
Cincinnati Fly Screen Co. The... er pe pm — en 
Clancy Co., Leon.. P a6 ‘arker an ons UO., IPB. ... 2. 
Clark Bros, Co. seeeeee 65  teetgtzoem Co., The John 9  Peavy-Moore Lumber Co........ 12 Wallrich or + gy big tees 
Clover Valley Lumber Co....... 4 Seat iets to. as Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co....... Webster Lumber Co., H. E...... - 
Colfax Lumber & Creosoting Co.. Insulite Compan The Roy ieee Pine Plume Lumber Co.......... Weidman Lumber Co we EAS ‘ 
Columbia Steel Company........ sabeetadiensl acemar _ Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Wells Lumber Co., . a 
Commercial Credit Co. RINE lvery Pine Oo nee Pittsburgh Steel Co.. ....... 77 West Coast Plywood Co... 19 
Connor Lumber & Land Co...... ote Marerareneaeaern <9 is Polson Lumber & Shingle Co..... Western Pine Association...... 
Conroe Lumber Corp. is Protection Products Mfg. Co..... 57 Soke — = wee 
Cook Co., A. B. 3 Co. 
Coosa River Lumber Corp... Stained mom 4 ~ sd 2 ene ares 
Corley Mfg. Co.. Jackson & Tindle, Inc........... Wheeler Osgood Sales Corp.. 
Crater Lake Lumber Co.. 63 Jeffreys McElrath Mfg. Co.... Quincy Lumber Co............. Wheeling Corrugating Co........ 
Crosby Lumber & Mfg. Co. ‘ Johns-Manville. . . Pe White River Lumber Company... . 
Crowell & Spencer Lbr. Co., Ltd. a s Johnson Lumber Corp., C. 'D. coe Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co...... = 
Cunningham Machinery Corp.. Wiggins — = 7 Misses = 
Curtis Companies Service Bureau. 7 Ranetite Mfg. Co.. bere paer eaten ae. 
Reardon Co., The. ; ee : ns “ai 
Keasbey & Mattison Co.......... Red Cedar Shingle Bureau... .... ee ee og nos Co.. 
Kent Machine Co. .... 86 Red River Lumber Co., The. 3 Wood Con rome Co das 9 
Day, C.C. ‘ Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. ieee Republic Steel Corp. . Wor t Co co .. eoitiiees 
Dant & Russell, Ine. (Pir-Tex) .. . 16 Keystone Steel & Wire Co. Resinous Products & Chemical Co.. bs a 
Dennis & Co., W. J Are King & Thurston.. Inc., The. 
DeWalt Products Corp.. King Lumber Co., The.. Rib Lake Lumber Co. 
DeWeese Lumber Co., A. Kinzel Lumber Co. . Richard Shipping Corp. . 52 Yawkey-Alexander Lumber Co... 


Dewitt Operated Hotels. erate 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co..... 


Kinzua Pine Mills Ge... Reo 
Kirby Lumber Corp.........+.2. 10 


Robbins Flooring Co. . aie 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co.. Ba dee 


Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co...... 
Yosemite Sugar Pine Lumber Co. 


Directory of Products Advertised in AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be found on following two pages 
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Directory of Products Advertised in American Lumberman 


If page number does not appear in Alphabetical Index, advertisement will be found in a previous issue 
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A—Northern Pine 
B—Northern Spruce 
Bi—West Virginia Spruce 
C—Northern Hemlock 
Cil—West Virginia Hemlock 
D—Northern Cedar 


Bay De Noquet Co........ cd 
Bradley-Miller & Co....... a 
Christiansen Co., C. M...acd 
Connor Lbr. & Land Co..acd 
Goodman Lumber Co...... c 
Hatten Lumber Co...... acd 


Hines Lbr. Co., Edw....abe 
Holland Lbr. Co., E. M..acd 
Holt Lumber Co.......... cd 


Jackson & Tindle, Inc..abc 
Kerry & Hanson, Flooring 
GH cevscecececscocoses abd 
Kinzel Lbr. Co..........- ac 
Maislein-Dawson Lbr. 
GE. crescesecocesecses abcd 
Menominee Bay Shore Lbr. 
GA. ccecoescaecceecesceee ac 


Menominee Indian Mills.abcd 
Northwestern Cooperage a. 


Tbr. Co.. TRO.ccccece abcde 
Oconto Company .......-+.- cd 
Rib Lake Lbr. Co....... acd 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer 

CO. coccceces: cocceccece ac 
Sawyer Goodman Co..... ad 
Shevlin Pine Sales Co..... a 
Stephenson Co., I....... abcd 


Thunder Lake Lbr. Co. —_ 
Von-Platen-Fox Co....... 
Wallrich Lumber Co., The. ae 
Weyerhaeuser Sales 


CE eeecewceesecvees ajimrs 
Wilderness Lumber Co....cl 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. 

Tk savdscevsvsoevceess acd 


Pa Bissell Lbr. Co...ae 


Mle ..ccces h Foreign 
Gum .....-+- i Woods 8 
Hickory -J Mahogany ..t 
Philippine ..k Balsa...... u 
Adams-Edgar Lbr. Ce.cilnop 
ve Lumber Co.. 
-etadredctaensnesks bdhm 
Aiderman & Sons Co., 
geeceancveces imnoqg 
pe... ‘Mex Sales Co.........- 7 
Angelina Hardwood Co....ni 
Atlantic Lumber Co....acgin 


Balsa Wood Co., Inc., The..u 
Bay De Noquet Co.... 
Bradley Lbr. Sales Co....cin 
Bruce Co., E. L. -abehijimno 
Buchanan, Wm 
Burruss Land & Lumber 


GH aeceseneoevces bedfmno 
Chapman & Dewey Lumber 
Ge ccececeneeeses aghimnp 


Christiansen Co., C. M.abdhm 
Connor Lbr. & Land Co..dmn 
Day, C. Crccccccccccecs ijno 


SASH, DOORS, COLUMNS, 

MILLWORK 

Curtis Companies Service 
Bureau 

Pacific Mutual Door Co. 

Red River Lbr. Co. 

Silbernagel & Sons Co., Geo. 

Wheeler-Osgood Sales Corp. 


WINDOWS 


Curtis Companies Service 
Bureau 

Huttige Mfe. Co. 

N. 8S. W. Co. 


SOFTWOOD LUMBER 


E—Southern Yellow Pine 
F—Cypress 


Adams-Edgar Lumber Co...e 
Alabama River Lumber Co.e 
Alderman & Sons Co., 

a We 


Coeeerepececceese ef 
Alger-Sullivan Lumber 
SE ee seen e 
Angelina County Lbr. Co..e 
Arkansas Lumber Co...... e 
Bentley Lbr. Co., J. A..... e 
Bradley Lbr. Sales Co..... e 


Bradley-Miller & Co.......@e 
Brooks-Scanlan Corp. .....ef 
Sruce Co., E. L 


 Mienseceteeees e 
Buchanan, Wm. .ccccccces e 
Mersetee EMG. Giicccccccses e 
Burton-Swartz Cypress Co..f 
Carr Lumber Co.......... e 
Carroll Lumber Co., 
aaa e 
Chapman & Dewey Lum- 
Mee Geb. dbawsreescsceceess ft 
ceamey Co.. LOOM. .cccccceccs . 
Colfax Lbr. & Creosoting 
Mi weebeaeedwaaeneewenes e 
Conroe Lumber Co......... e 
Coosa River Lumber Co....e 
eee Ge, Bi Becicvccceses e 
Crosby Lbr. & Mfg. Co..... e 
Crowell & Spencer Lbr. 
Cs Be Biv cscctcnces e 
a A a ef 
Deweese Lbr. Co., A. ..... e 


Ethel Lumber Co.. ‘ a 
Exchange Sawmills ‘Sales 


Co greeu® 
Ferguson Lbr. Co., W. T...ef 


Fleishel Lumber Co....... ef 
Florida Lousiana Red 
Cypress CO. ccccccccccces 
Foreman-Blades Lumber 
 deteencudcenecesenened e 
Frost Lbr. Industries, Inc..e 
Griffin Lar. Co.. J. Maecceccce e 


Henderson-Molpus Co.. 
Hines Lumber Co., Edw...e 
Huss Lumber Co........... f 


Eastman-Gardner Hard- 
wood Co. 

Exchange Sunes Sales 
Co. 


Ferguson Lbr. Co., Ww. = 

060eeeeeeeees abdghilmnopa 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. 
Foreman-Blades Lumber 

CO. ccccsecccccees bedfmno 
Frost Lumber Industries, 

IMC. ccccccccccece achijing 
Goodman Lumber Co...bdnm 
Hatten Lumber Co.. bdhmn 
Hines Lbr. Co., Edw..adhmn 
Holland Lbr. Co., 

E. M. 


Holt Lumber Co....... badhm 
Jackson & Tindle, Inc.bcdhm 
Kerry & Hanson Flooring 
CO, cocccccecce coccee bedhm 
Kinzel Lbr. Co 
Kirby Lumber Corp. Senne 
Kneeland-Bigelow Giesaes 
Luthi & Co., F. 
oo Dawson Lbr. 
peeeawenesen abcdhimnr 


Meadow River Lumber 

CM cccecescecees abcdfmno 
Menominee Bay Shore 

Lbr. Co. ..cccccces abdhmn 


WINDOW, DOOR FRAMES 

Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co., Inc. 

Bradley-Miller & Co. 

Curtis  cnecaae Service 
Burea 

Kinsua Pine Mills Co. 

Long Lake Lumber Co. 

Silbernagel & Sons Co., Geo 

Spokane Pine Products Co. 

PACKAGE TRIM 

Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co., Inc. 

Bradley Lbr. Sales Co. 

Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. 


Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 


Kinzua Pine Mills Co 
Long Lake Lumber Co. 


Industrial Lumber Co., 


ENC. cccccccccccccccccece e 
Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co..e 
mee & THUR... cc cccceecs e 
Ring fae. Co.. TBO. .ccece e 
Kirby Lumber Corp........ e 
Kurth Lumber Co......... e 


Meridian Lumber Co., Ltd..e 
Mills Lbr. Co. of Ga., Inc...e 


Peavy-Moore Lbr. Co...... e 
Peavy-Wilson Lbr. Co...... e 
Pine Plume Lumber Co...ef 
Bmeme EP. Ge ccccccccccd e 
BAe TAG. GO.ccccvcccvcs +8 
Southeastern Lumber & 
WOE ST Oeecccccceedecs ef 


Southern Pine Lumber Co..e 
Sumter Lumber Co., Inc...e 


Fotesen Tee. CO. ccccccvces e 
Tremont Lumber Co...... ef 
Trout Creek Lumber Co....e 
Urania Lumber Co...... oee® 


Wier Long Leaf Lbr. Co...e 


G—Arkansas Soft Pine 


Dierks Lbr. & Coal Co..... g 
Ferguson Lbr, Co., W. T....g¢ 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co..g 
Frost Lbr. Industries, Inc.g 
Southerm LP. CO... ccccces gz 


H—Aromatic Red Cedar 


Bradley Lbr. a ee h 

ee Sk  Biveeeececous n 

Frost Lumber EE 
. stteeertesesaonveass h 


I—North Carolina Pine 


burruss Land & Lumber 
CMS 600. ceeeseesicegongeses i 

Ferguson Lbr. Co., W. T....1 

— Blades Lumber 


Schuette Co., Wm. - ais 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Menominee Indian Mills 
eeeccccccccccccees abcdhmn 


Libr. CO. ccccccccccccce n 
Oconto Company bdhmn 
Peavy-Moore Lbr. Co...... in 
Pine Plume Lbr. Co...... ino 
Rib Lake Lbr. Co...... cdmn 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer 

GO. cvccesececceccccs cdmn 
Sallis Lumber Co........ ino 
Sawyer Goodman Co.. bdmn 
Scrim, Walter G......... kt 
ay i meng Oe Lumber & 

BeweT CMicecevcees imnoq 
Southern Lamber CO. cueve in 
Southern Pine Lbr. Co..... n 
Southern Pine-Peavy- 

Moore Hardwood Sales 

REONET 2c cccvcccccvcscs mn 
Stephenson Co., I...... cdmn 


Thunder Lake Lbr. Co.bdhm 
Tremont Lumber Co... 
Urania Lumber Co....... cin 
Von-Platen-Fox Co... 
Wallrich Lbr. Co., The.cdmn 
Weidman Lbr. Co...abdhmn 
Wilderness Lumber Co....no 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. 

GH ccsesoesseneeceoes edm 
Worcester & Co., C. H..admn 
Yawkey-Alexander Lumber 

GE cecoveceeseceoces mn 
Yawkey- Bissel Lbr. Co..dmn 


Southern Lumber Co. 
Southwest Lumber Mills, Inc. 
Spokane Pine Products Co. 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


SHINGLES 

Northern Cedar ........... a 
Western Red Cedar...... ee * 
Cypress ..cccccce 6eeseeoued c 
MOS WOOE ccccceccccccceves d 
Bay De Noquet Co........ a 
Bradley-Miller & Co....... b 
Connor Lbr. & Land Co....a 
Ferguson Lbr. Co., W. T..be 
Hatten Lumber Co.........- a 
Holt Lumber Co........++:. a 


J—Fir 

K—Spruce (Engelmann) 
L—Spruce (Sitka) 
M—Western Red Cedar 
N—Western Hemlock 
O—Port Orford Cedar 


B C Spruce Mills, Ltd..... k 
Bradley-Miller & Co..... jim 
Booth-Kelly Lbr. Co....... j 


Douglas Fir Export Co...jm 
Exchange Sawmills Sales 
CE. cececevcvesseces jkmm 


Feather River Lumber Co...i 
Ferguson Lbr. Co., W. 


Griswold Lumber Co....... j 
Hines Lumber Co., Edw...j 
Johnson Lumber Corp., 

Cc. D. 


oeeeeeseeeceseees In 
ee Lbr. & a 
ems Americas Lumber 
CM on ddecscsicvesececcs j 
Ostrander Railway & 
Timber Ce. cccccccccvcce 


Pacific National Lbr. Co.imn 
Polson Lumber & Shingle 
Quincy Lumber Co.......... j 
Smith Lbr. Co., Ralph L.jlno 
Smith Wood-Products, 


BMG. ccccccccccecceseees jlno 
Southwest Lumber Co...jkt 
Sullivan Lumber Co..... jimn 


Tarter, Webster & John- 
son, Inc. 

Trio Lumber Co.......... j 

Twin — Lbr. & Shingle 
Co. jm 


eee eee ewe eee ereeee 


ee ee 


P—California Pine 
Q—California Sugar Pine 
R—Redwood 


Clover Valley Lbr. Co...... Pp 
Feather River Lumber Co..p 
ferguson Lbr. Co., W. T..par 
Michigan-California 

Quincy Lumber Co........ pq 
Red River Lumber Co....pq 
ee Lbr. Co., Ralph 


= pqo 
Tarter, — & John- 


SOM, THB. cc ccccceceseoes qa 
Yosemite “‘eebar Pine 
EF. CH. covcvvceccvcoecs q 


S—Idaho White Pine 
T—Ponderosa Pine 
U—Western Larch 


Anaconda Copper Min- 


BE GA. ccccessocessceees t 
Biles- Coleman Lbr. Co., 

BE. Kcweeseesccrenevieses t 
Bradley-Miller & Co...... st 
Clover Valley Lbr. Co...... t 


Exchange Sawmills Sales 
Co 


Ferguson ite. Ca, W. T.. 
Hines Lumber Co., Edw. - 
Ivory Pine CO:.....sscccees t 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co...... 5 
Long Lake Lbr. Co....Kstu 
Michigan-California 


Quincy Lumber Co......... t 
Schuette Co., Wm....... ais 
Shevlin Pine Sales Co..... at 
Southwest Lumber Co...... t 


Southwest Lbr. Mills, Inc..t 
Spokane Pine Products 


Sullivan Lumber Co........ r 
Tarter, — & John- 
ee, TE.  cccvkwsesaeunsees t 


Twin City Lbr. & Shingle 
Co. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING 


PO .vcccades Ce0eCeeewewe eel 
BD: kcccctcveceeeseesees b 
MED kcvcecccs Seesteanesed 0 
ED cccweuedoeeeeees wnat d 
Maple ...... vebeeeueereees e 
EE c.0tbecaeestnecesceesend 


Ahonen Lumber Co., A...ce 
Alderman & Sons Co., 
D. W. 


Arkansas Oak Flooring Co..f 
Bradley Lumber Sales Co..bf 
Bruce Co., E. L... 
Chapman & Dewey Lbr. 

GH. ceccceséccsosccecee ad 
Connor Lbr. & Land Co...ce 
Coe On Be. Beccccvvcccsee ft 
mytenge Sawmills Sales 


Ferguson Lbr. Co., w. T..def 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. 
Frost Lumber Industries...f 
Griffith Stave Co., Geo. C...f 
Holt Hardwood Co..... -.-cef 
a ~f & Hanson Flooring 


OO. seeceeseeeeereeses eoee 


McNair Shingle Co., Robt..b 
Maislein-Dawson Lbr. Co...a 
Marathon Paper Co........ a 
Menominee Bay Shore 

Libr. Co. ccccccccees coceet 
Menominee Indian Mills.... 
Mumby Lbr. & Shingle Co.. 
Northwestern Cooperage & 

Lumber Co., The.......-. 
Oconto Company 
Pacific National Lumber Co. 
— Lumber & Shingle 


Rib” Lake Lbr. Co. 
Sawyer Goodman Co. eee 
Stephenson Co., I.....+.+++- 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements will be found on preceding page. 


ee eee ajknst 
Winton Lumber Sales 

MK ceeeeceseterenees jkmat 

Kneeland-Bigelow Co....... e 


Kneeland- an Floor- 
ing Co. 


Deb a0p oven tewanenncnae bce 
Northwestern Cooperage & 

Lumber Co., The......bce 
— Oak Flooring Co., 


Pees era f 
Pine Plume Lbr. Co........ f 
Peavy-Moore Lbr. Co...... f 
Robbins Flooring Co.. ..bce 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer 
SR a re e 
Sabine Libr. CO ..ccccccces f 
Southern EDF. CO... .cccccs f 


Southern Pine Lumber Co..f 
Southern Pine-Peavy- 
Moore Hardwood Sales 


DI oas65:0% 55 06000ssws f 
Stephenson Co., I........ bce 
Tremont Lumber Co....... f 
bet gs 4 Lumber Co., 

De scebeeeseneese seen ft 
oun Lumber Co., J. W..c 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. 

a «sneererreokreresee be 


Yawkey-Bissell Lbr. Co..cef 


MILLWORK, FRAMES, SHINGLES, PACKAGE TRIM, ETC. 


Twin City Lbr. & Ghtagee 
Co 
Weatherbest COPD... cccvcess 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co... 
White River Lbr, Co...... 
Winton Lumber Sales Co.. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co.. 
WOOD FLOOR BLOCKS, 
FLOOR PLANKS 
Bradley ag Sales Co. 
Bruce Co., E. L. 
Robbins Flooring Co. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co. 
TRELLIS, LAWN AND 
GARDEN FURNITURE 
Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co., Inc 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co. 


* REE: > 
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Directory of Products Advertised in American Lumberman 


If page number does not appear in Alphabetical Index, advertisement will be found in a previous issue 
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BUILDING PAPER 

Angier Corp. 

Flintkote Co., The 

Ruberoid Co., The 

Sisalkraft Co., The 

BRONZE WIRE 

American Brass Co., The 

CASEIN PAINT 

Reardon Co., The 

CAULKING—Guns & Com- 
pound 

Calbar Paint & Varnish Co. 


CEDAR CLOSET LINING 
Bradley Lbr. Co. of Ark. 
Bruce Co., E. L, 

Ferguson Lbr. Co., W. T. 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 
CEMENT 

Louisville Cement Co. 
CEMENT REINFORCING 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
CEMENT 
WATERPROOFING 
Abesto Mfg. Co. 

Ranetite Mfg. Co. 
Reardon Co., The 
COLORS IN OIL 
National Lead Co. 

DOWN SPOUT FITTINGS 
Berger Mfg. Co., The 
FASTENERS 

Superior Fastener Corp. 
FENCE AND FENCE POSTS 
American Steel & Wire Co. 

(U. 8. Steel Corp. Subsid.) 
Columbia Steel Company 

(U. 8. Steel Corp. Subsid:) 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 

Rowe Mfg. Co. 
Tennessee Coal, I. & RR. Co. 

(U. 8S. Steel Corp. Subsid.) 
U. 8. Steel Products Co. 

(U. 8. Steel Corp. Subsid.) 
Wheeling Corrugating Co. 
FIBER TILE 
Yankee Fiber Tile Mfg. Co. 
FIREPLACE—Units & Fit- 
tings 
Bennett Fireplace Corp. 
Heatilator Co. 


ACCOUNTANTS 

Nelson & Co., Gilbert 
APPRAISERS AND TIMBER 
ESTIMATORS 

Lemieux Bros., Inc, 

Sewall, James W. 

Spain & Co., H. M. 

CHECK PREVENTATIVES 
Bruce Co., E. L. 


CREDIT INSURANCE 
ae Credit Indemnity 
oO. 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
Wiggins Co., The John B. 


AXES AND LOGGING 
TOOLS 


American Logging Tool Co. 
BELTS AND ACCESSORIES 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Inc., 


The 
Teuscher Pulley & Belting Co. 
CUTTER HEADS 
Shimer & Sons, Inc., Sam’l J. 


DOGS, SET WORKS, ETC. 
Kent ‘Machine Co. 


DRY KILNS AND 
ACCESSORIES 


Moore Dry Kiln Co. 

DRY KILN CONTROL 

INSTRUMENTS 

Moore Dry Kiln Co. 

EDGERS 

American Saw Mill Machin- 
ery Co. 

Gordon Hollow Blast Grate 


0. 
Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H. 


BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES, ETC. 


GATES 


American Steel Wire Co. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

Rowe Mfg. Co. 


GLASS 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


GUTTERS—Metal 
Berger Mfg. Co., The 


HARDWARE—Builders’ 
Frantz Mfg. Co. 

Stanley Works, The 
HARDW ARE—Garage 
Frantz Mfg. Co. 
Stanley Works, The 


INSULATION 


Armstrong Cork Products Co. 


Carey Co., 


Philip, The 
Celotex Co. 


Certain-teed Products Corp. 


Dant & Russell, Inc. 
Tex.) 

Flintkote Co., The 

Insulite Co., The 

Johns-Manville 

Keasbey & Mattison Co. 

Milcor Steel Co 

Ruberoid Co., The 

United States Gypsum Co. 

Wood Conversion Co. 


KITCHEN UNITS 
Curtis Companies Service 
Bureau 


LADDERS 


Babcock Co., W. W. 
Rowe Mfg. Co. 


(Fir- 


LINSEED OIL 
National Lead Co. 


LOG CABIN SIDING 

Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co 

Red River Lumber Co. 


MASON’S CEMENT 
Louisville Cement Co. 


METAL ACCESS, DOORS 


Berger Mfg. Co., The 
Milcor Steel Co. 


METAL CEILINGS 
Milcor Steel Co. 


METAL CORNER BEAD 
Berger Mfg. Co., The 
Milcor Steel Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


METAL LATH 

Berger Mfg. Co., The 
Milcor Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
United States Gypsum Co. 


NAILS 

American Steel & Wire Co. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co. 


OVERHEAD DOOR 
HARDWARE 
Frantz Mfg. Co. 
Stanley Works, Th? 
PAINT, ENAMEL 
VARNISH 


Eagle-Picher Lead Co., The 
Glidden Company 

Lowe Brothers 

= Paint & Color Co., 


The 
Parker & Sons Co., Ir 


PLASTER BOARD 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
United States Gypsum Co. 
PLASTER LATH 


Johns-Manville 

Milcor Steel Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
United States Gypsum Co. 


PLYWOOD AND VENEERS 


Aberdeen Plywood Co. 
Am-Mex Sales Co., Inc. 


Ferguson Lbr. Co., W. T. 

Goodman Lumber Co. 

Harbor Plywood Corp. 

Hatten Lumber Co. 

Northwestern Cooperage & 
Lbr. Co., The 

Pacific Mutual Door Co. 

Red River Lbr Co. 

Sawyer Goodman Co. 

Smith Wood-Products, Inc. 

Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 

Vancouver Plywood & Veneer 


Co. 
West Coast Plywood Co. 
Worcester & Co., C 


—PLYWOOD—“Rezite”’ Mill 
Primed 
Laucks, Ince., I. F. 


PUTTY 
Parker & Sons Co., Ira 


RED CEDAR SHAKES 
Cedar Craft Products, Ine. 


ROOF COATING—Cement 
Abesto Mfg. Co. 

Barrett Co., The 

Carey Co., Philip, The 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Ruberoid Co., The 


ROOFING SURFACE 
Central Commercial Co. 


ROOFING, SHINGLES 
SIDING—Asbestos, Asphalt 
Barrett Co., The 

Carey Co., Philip, The 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Flintkote Co., The 
Johns-Manville 

Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
Ruberoid Co., The 

Texas Co., The 

United States Gypsum Co. 


STEEL SHEETS, Plain or 
Corrugated 

Berger Mfg. Co., The 

Carnegie-Illinois Steei Corp. 
(U. S. Steel Corp. Subsid.) 

Columbia Steel Company 
(U. 8. Steel Corp. Subsid.) 

Milcor Steel Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES AND SERVICES 


FINANCIAL 

Builders Commercial Agency 

Lumbermen’s Credit Associa- 
tion 


FINANCING SERVICE 
Commercial Credit Co. 


FOREIGN BROKERS 
Richard Shipping Corp. 


GLASS HOLDERS 
Marvel Rack Mfg. Co. 
GLUE 

Tenex Mfg. Co. 
HOTELS 

Benson 

Dewitt Operated 
Great Northern 
Lennox 


McAIpin 
Martin 
Medford 
Philadelphian 
President 
Radisson 
Stevens 


INSURANCE 

Associated Lbr. Mutuals 

Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co. 

LUMBER & LOG BOOKS 

Fisher, S. E. 

OFFICE BUILDINGS 

Metropolitan Building Co. 

OFFICE SUPPLIES 

Buck & Oo., Frank R. 


RESINOUS BONDING 
Resinous Products & Chemical 
Co., Inc., The 


SAP STAIN PREVENTA- 
TIVES 


Chapman & Co., A. D. 
DuPont de Nemours Co., 
Inc., E. I 


SIGNS—Building 
Igelstroem Co., The John 
SCREEN WIRE RACKS 
Marvel Rack Mfg. Co. 


TERMITE 
EXTERMINATORS 
Antimite Co., The 
Associated Supply Co. 
Bruce Co., L. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRICAL WIRE 
& CABLE 

American Steel & Wire Co. 
ENGINES AND BOILERS 
Enterprise Co., The 

FILES 

Nicholson File Co. 

FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
Smith & Co., D. B. 

FIRE EXTINGUISHING 
CHEMICALS 

Solvay Sales Corp. 
INJECTORS, VALVE, 
STEAM PUMPS, PIPING 
Soule Steam Feed Works 
KNIVES 

Taylor, Stiles & Co. 

LOAD BINDERS 

American Logging Tool Co. 
LOGGING EQUIPMENT 


American Logging Tool Co. 
Lindsey Wagon Co. 


LUMBER LIFTS 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. 


MOISTURE INDICATORS 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 

Chevrolet Motor Co. 

Dodge Div., Chrysler Motors 
Federal Motor Truck Co 
Ford Motor Co. 

General Motors Truck Co. 
International Harvester Co. 


MOULDING CUTTERS 
Taylor, Stiles & Co. 


PORTABLE SAWMILLS 

American Saw Mill Machin- 
ery Co. 

Corley Mfg. Co. 

Cunningham Machinery Corp 

Frick Companv 

Hart Bros. Machine Co. 

Kent Machine Co. 


SAFETY STAKE POCKETS 
Van Donk, C. H. 


SAW FILERS 
Foley Mfg. Co. 


SAWMILL MACHINERY 

American Saw Mill Machin- 
ery 

Clark Bros. Co. 

Corley Mfg. Co. 

Cunningham Machinery Corp. 

Enterprise Co., The 

Hart Bros. Machine Co. 

Kent Machine Co. 

Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H. 


SAWS, KNIVES, TOOLS 
Atkins & Co., E. C. 
Cunningham Machinery Corp. 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry 
Miner Saw Mfg. Co.. JI 
Hoe & “oa. Ire 

Huther Bros. oy Mfg. Co. 
Nicholson File Co. 

Tavlor, Stiles & Co. 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Tennessee Coal, I. & RR. Co 
(U. 8. Steel Corp. Subsid.)— 
U. 8. Steel Products Co. 
(U. 8. Steel Corp. Subsid.) 
Wheeling Corrugating Co. 


SASH-CORD 
Samson Cordage Works 


SCREENS 


Cincinnati Fly Screen Co. 
Silbernagel & Sons Co., Geo. 


SOUND-DEADENING 

MATERIAL 

Carey Co., Philip, The 

Celotex Co. 

Certain-teed Products Corp. 

Dant & Russell, Inc. (Fir- 
Tex.) 

Flintkote Co., The 

Insulite Co., The 

Johns-Manville 

Keasbey & Mattison Co. 

United States Gypsum Co. 

Wood Conversion Coa. 


STAINED SHINGLES 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


WALL BOARD 

Aberdeen Plywood Co. 
Am-Mex Sales Co., Inc. 
Armstrong Cork Products Co 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Ferguson Lbr. Co., W. T. 
Insulite Co., The 
Johns-Manville 

Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
West Coast Plywood Co. 
Wood Conversion Co. 


WALL PAPER 
Lennon Wall Paper Co. 


PRIMERS 
Marietta Paint & Color Co 
National Lead Co. 


WHITE LEAD 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co., The 
National Lead Co. 


TREATED PRODUCTS— 

Railroad Ties, Poles, Piling, 

Timber Products, Lumber, 

Fence Posts 

American Lumber & Treat- 
ing Co. 

Angelina County Lumber Co. 

Brooks-Scanlan Corp 

Colfax Lumber & Crecsoting 


Co. 
Crosby Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
Ferguson Lbr. Co., W. T. 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 
Southern Pine Lumber Co. 


WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
Associated eg ta Co. 

Bruce Co., 

Parker & Sons . = Ira 
Protection Products Mfg. Co. 


STEAM FEEDS 
Cunningham Machinery Corp. 
Soule Steam Feed Works 


TIRES 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Inc., The 


TRACTORS 
International Harvester Co. 


VENEER DRYING 
MACHINERY 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. 


WAGONS—Log 
Lindsey Wagon Co. 


WELDING WIRE, WIRE 
ROPE, FITTINGS AND 
SLINGS 

American Steel & Wire Co. 
Columbia Steel Co. 


WOODWORKING 
MACHINES 
American Saw Mill Machin- 


ery Co. 
DeWalt Products Corp. 
Master Woodworker Mfg. Co. 
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TECO 32-25 RED RUBBER BELTING 


SQUARE EDGE SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION 






F 
Weeeeee ler te PLL: (EAT 
REE sya lhe ; 





Teco 32-25 Red Rubber Belting is made 
throughout from the best grade of selected 
American long fibre cotton belting duck weigh- 
ing 32 ounces per belt yard. 

Teco 32-25 Red Rubber Belting is held to- 
gether by 25-pound friction per inch of width 
for every ply of every width of every Teco 
32-25 Belt. 

NET PRICES PER FOOT—F.0O.B. ST. LOUIS—GOOD FOR 30 DAYS 


























WIDTH |3-Ply|4-Ply| 5-Ply |6-Ply| 8-Ply|| WIDTH |4-Ply| 5-Ply| 6-Ply| 8-Ply 
1 Inch. .| $0.06) $0.08)..... .| | | 11 Inch. . .| $0.70] $0.87| $1.04] $1.39 
1% Inch..| .08} .10 a orn eee 12Inch...| .76| .95| 1.14] 1.51 
14% Inch..} .10] .12 $0.15 | Sal | 13 Inch...| .82| 1.02] 1.23] 1.64 
134 Inch..| .12| .14| .175 |.....|] 14 Inch...] .88] 1.10] 1.33] 1.76 
2 Inch..} .13| .15| .19 |$0.23!.....|| 15 Inch...] .95| 1.18] 1.42] 1.90 
2% Inch..| .16| .18) .23| .28|.....|| 16 Inch...| 1.01] 1.26] 1.52] 2.02 
3 Inch..}| .18] .21| .27] .32/ 17 Inch. . .| 1.07] 1.34] 1.62] 2.14 
3% Inch..| .21| .25) .31 | .37/ || 18 Inch...] 1.14] 1.42] 1.71] 2.24 
4 Inch..| .23| .27| .34]| .41/ 19 Inch...]| 1.20] 1.50] 1.80] 2.40 
4144 Inch..] .25| .30| .38| .45 20 Inch. ..}| 1.26] 1.57] 1.89] 2.52 
5 Inch..}| .29| .33| .42] .50 || 21 Inch...] 1.33] 1.65] 1.99] 2.66 
6 Inch..| .34| .40| .50| .60/$0.80)| 22 Inch...| 1.39] 1.74] 2.08] 2.78 
7 Inch..| .40| .47| .59| .71| .94| 23Inch...| 1.45] 1.81] 2.17] 2.90 
8 Inch..| .43) .51) .64| .76| 1.01|| 24 Inch.. .| 1.51] 1.89] 2.26] 3.02 
9 Inch..| .48| .57| .71 | .85| 1.14|| 26 Inch...| 1.65] 2.06] 2.46] 3.30 
10 Inch..| .54| .63) .79| .95| 1.26|| 28 Inch...| 1.77| 2.20] 2.65] 3.54 











ALL WIDTHS AND PLIES TO 48” WIDE IN STOCK 
We make rubber belts endless in our St. Louis Plant. 
Belts under 10 inches wide. add cost of 15 
ENDLESS BELTS adaitional feet of belt to length wanted for 
making endless. 


Belts 10 inches and wider, add cost of 10 additional feet of belt to 
length wanted for making endless. 


TEUSCHER PULLEY & BELTING CO. 


800 N. 2d ST., ST. LOUIS. MO. 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE NET PRICE CATALOG OF 
PULLEYS - BEARINGS - SPROCKETS - CHAIN - RUBBER 
LEATHER - STITCHED CANVAS AND WOVEN COTTON BELTING. 
“THE TEST OF TIME SINCE ’99” 


June 19, 1937 











CLIMAX 


Lumber 
Tally 
Book 


Improved and 
Revised 





Years of experience has proved the 
Climax Lumber Tally Book to be a most 
practical all-purpose tally record. The 
ruled lines in the book will not fade or 
run when wet. The paper used in the 
book has been specially treated to give 
it a high wet-strength so that it can be 
tallied on when damp. 





Prices quoted are Postpaid 


1 copy of the Climax Tally Book . . $1.00 
6 copies . . $5.50 12 copies . . $10.00 


431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SELF-OILING BABBIT 
OR TIMKIN ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


& IRON BRACES 
IN CORNERS OF 
CARRIAGE 


BELT TIGHTENER a" 
BALL BEARINGS * DOUBLE BELT FEED 
WITH IMPROVED 
TIGHTENER 
T-RAILS BOTH SIDES 
auand va" TRACK TIMBERS 


Complete Sawmill Equipment, Special Carriages for Circular 
and Light Band Mills, Edgers, etc. Steam Engines and 
Gasoline Power Units. Send for full details. 


THE ENTERPRISE COMPANY, °° South Main se 


OLUMBIANA, OHIO 











KNIGHT 
Single, Double and Triple Saw 
EDGERS « Saw Mills, Dogs, Set Works 
Manufactured by 


THE KENT MACHINE COMPANY 


117 Portage St. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 




















; BOOKS THAT YOU NEED 
Sawmill —Dozens of them—are quickly avail- 


Operators @ able from our complete line. 
Learn More About These 


Books That'll Increase Your Profits 
Write Now for Complete Catalog 


American Lumberman  “15,Desbom Street 




















CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SAWS 
HAVE TEETH THAT BITE! 


@ Nature provides all wild animals with strong, sharp teeth. 
Animals are dependent upon them to exist. Saws, too, depend 
on good teeth for long life and useful service. 


@ Atkins engineers combine 80 years’ experience in tooth de- 
—_—— sign with Silver Steel... Atkins exclusive saw steel... to 


TE) 


give every Atkins Silver Steel Band Saws extra strong, sharp 
teeth that bite ... quick... smooth... and clean. EG 
“ @ Inaddition, when you buya pair of Atkins Silver Steel Band — ’ 


Saws, you’re assured saws that are properly tempered, 
uniformly tensioned and correctly ground. You're assured SILVER STEEL 
Y of the excellent workmanship of Atkins saw craftsmen. And 
wie you are getting dependable saws that are as fine as you can buy. 


D | @ On the basis of these facts we ask for your order. Send your . 
il- specifications to 


Ann’, SAWS, SAW TOOLS, AND 
; ADA 


athe’ MACHINE KNIVES, ETC. 
E.C. ATKINS AND COMPANY niwH INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


“ATKINS ALWAYS ANEAQ™ 
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This 


Wolmanized Lumber certifies 
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For Your Profits in our way of Marketing 


Certified Protection of 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER* 
Helps You Make Extra Sales 
* 


How does Wolmanized Lumber protect you? 
FIRST, by the way it is sold. Wolmanized Lumber 
is marketed solely through the regular channels of 
distribution. Lumber of any reputable producer may 
be treated, enroute to you, at a strategically located 
plant. Leading producers stock Wolmanized Lumber, 
so you can get it in straight carloads, or in mixed 
cars with untreated lumber. Your profit is protected. 
SECOND, Wolmanizing protects the good name of 
wood, the vital principle of your business. Wolman- 
ized Lumber looks and handles like ordinary wood, 


*Registered Trade-Mark. 


can be nailed, stained and painted. Yet it is enduringly 
protected against decay and termites, by preservative 
salts forced deep into the cells under high pressure. 
The treatment is odorless and does not corrode. 
You can give your customer confident assurance that 
Wolmanized Lumber makes enduring construction. 
This direct answer to the encroachment of lumber 
substitutes brings sales your way. 

THIRD, Wolmanized Lumber protects the invest- 
ment of your customers, a powerful sales point which 
you can use to advantage. By use of Wolmanized 
Lumber, for sills, joists, and other vulnerable points, 
adequate protection is obtained at only about 1% 
increase in the cost of the average house. 

Find out about this three-way protection to your 
profits. A card to us will bring full details. 
AMERICAN LUMBER AND TREATING 
COMPANY, 37 West Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER 


seal branded on 


correct treatment 


‘bieoleclion hatles You sed 

















